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ABSTRACT 


With the steady growth of power-structure research 
in critical social-science cricles, an increasing pool of 
insights into the structure and processes of power in U.S. 
and other capitalist societies has ben accumulated. This 
study builds upon this body of critical research by analy- 
zing the power-network and international-development 
ideology of an emergent U.S. private policy-planning group 
-- the Overseas Development Council (ODC). The ODC 
formulates policy-proposals on U.S.-Third World relations 
and problems of underdeveloped countries(UDCs). 

A power-network analysis of the ODC shows that the 
ODC is supported by most of the largest U.S. industrial 
and financial corporations as well as foundations, which 
have extensive investments or interests in UDCs. Also 
linked to the ODC are elite law- and consulting-firms, 
dominant mass-media, key foreign policy-planning groups, 
several voluntary or "develapmeltt (-related associations, 
domestic U.S. special-interest groups, USAID, multilateral 
"development" banks, and several eminent U.S. think-tanks 
or university centers like Brookings, Resources for the 
Future, and Harvard’s Center for International Affairs. 

s These various linkages have varying significance 
for ODC's existence. Corporations and foundations provide 
funds and directions via their dominance on ODC's Board 


of Directors. The elite intellectual centers contribute 
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an extensive pool of scholarly expertise vis-a-vis Une 
foreign relations and UDC modernization. Lower-level 
associations serve as outlets for ODC ideology to reach 
U.S. citizens and UDC contexts. And U.S. or multilateral 
aid agencies furnish application opportunities FOrTODC 
ideology. 

The processes of ODC policy-formation and ideology- 
propagation were analyzed by (a) assessing the “potential 
influence” of ODC Directors in terms of interlocks with 
established foreign policy-planning eroups(e.g.CFR), and 
State roles(e.g. Executive Branch posts; aid expertise); 
(b) documenting ODC high-level policy meetings, liaison 
activities, media publicity, and appearances before Congre- 
ssional hearings; and (c)content analyses of ODC publica- 
tions. The evidence shows an extremely well-organized and 
potentially influential group for reaching top U.S. policy- 
makers and for disseminating ODC ideology to lower- and 
Middle-levels of U.S. society, as well as to UDC moderniza- 
tion contexts. 

In its "development" ideology, the ODC espouses the 
concept of "global interdependence”, which at base is an 
attempt to transcend Wace “containment” policy by reinte- 
grating UDCs into a renewed world capitalist system. The 
ODC's "new development theory” professes to criticize 
growth-only modernization strategies by emphasizing the 
fulfilment of mass basic-needs, "“growth-with-redistribution" 


reforms, and accomodating to UDC demands for a New Interna- 
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fone economic Order...A .critical.analysis of the ODC’s 
basic "development" themes across such issues as foreign 
aid, MNC investment, "rural development", and political- 
economic change shows, however, that behind ODC professions 
of concern for the well-being of UDC masses lie deep-rooted 
corporate motivations of capitalist accumulation and 
expansion. Global interdependence in effect, reflects an 
attempt by U.S. and allied First World power-elites (via 
the ODC, CFR, and Trilateral Commission) to reintegrate 
UDCs into a new but still unequal international division 

of labor which will perpetuate dependency and underdevelop- 


ment of UDCs. 
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DECTION. I 


THEORETICAL UNDERPINNINGS 
AND 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 
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INTRODUCTION 


Routinely each year, U.S. Congressional Committees 
such as the Senate Foreign Relations Committee or its House 
counterpart, hold hearings on Executive Branch proposals 
for U.S. foreign assistance. At one such hearing in July 
1974, before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, a Mr. 
James P.Grant appeared as an expert witness in his capacity 
as President of the Overseas Development Counc) (ODC) +. The 
dialogue between Grant and Committee members included the 
following exchanges (Grant, 1974:603,607): 


MR. WILSON: Mr. Grant, the Overseas Development 
@ouncil(ODC) is not a part of Government in any way, 
rue oaba rity 

MR tGRAND Ie NO Sirs ss the ODC) ts a norprofet 
research and public education organization broadly 
analagous ...to a Brookings, but Brookings covers any 
issue of public policy, and we are primarily concerned 
With the north-south issue, the issues of the U.S. 
relationship with Asia, Latin America and Africa.... 

MR. FOUNTAIN: I wonder if you would give us a little 
synopsis (of ODC operations and purposes) for the 
record? 

MR. GRANT: The Council was set up a little over 5 
years ago by a group of private citizens who were very 
Goncerned-with the °U.S. relations ‘with Asia; Africa, 
and Latin America, and they felt there ought to bea 
center of concern that engaged in research and stimula- 
ting public discussion and awareness on those issues... 
so the Council has a research program, many writings. 
We conduct seminars at the Council and elsewhere around 
the United States on these issues and contribute arti- 
cles to publications like Foreign Affairs and Foreign 
Polney, as well as putting out our own publications. 
Where there is an interest in a Congressional Committee, 
HorMally it 1s "on invivatvion that we ‘testitys “In other 
words, we don't seek to push ourselves on Congressional 
Committees. I would say that at this stage of time the 
Council has become recognized as an important source of 
information. The New York Times in the lead editorial 
the other day said that some of the most serious analy- 
Sis of the world economic scene was coming out of the 
Council. 
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MR. FOUNTAIN: I think you have a very impressive array 
Sevecpic. on. your Board of Directors, and I. thinksit is 
good for organizations such as yours’ to be in 
eetocence.and to have an interest: inthe field. ..... 

From the foregoing brief dialogue, a number of 
interesting power-structure! features of the ODC can already 
Bevdiccerned. Thus in 1969, a new think-tank was created to 
especially focus on U.S. policies towards the Third Novtae, 
It appears that in just over five years, the ODC has attain- 
ed sufficient prominence to receive editorial praise in no 
less an elite mass-media as the New York Times. Last but 
not least, when a senior-ranking Congressman describes ODC's 
Poaradiol Directors as_"“a. very impressive array of people”, 
Bee ceobVvious that he is not talking about ordinary U.S. 
Citizens. More accurately, the term "nower-elites"~ should 
have been used rather than "people". 

Indeed, as critical analyst Steve Weissman(1974) had 
documented in what is to date the only published research 
Oaeche ODG;, the Council is no ordinary-citizen public- 
Porerect group. Sitting on. 0DC's Board .of BEeoersees are top 
executives of many of the largest U.S. multinational corpo- 
rations(MNCs) and banks, which directly or indirectly via 
their foundations sustain funding for ODC operations. 
Instrumental in the ODC's formation are key corporate and/or 
intellectual elites including David Rockefeller, Eugene 
Black, Davidson Sommers and James Perkins, as well as other 


Members of President Johnson's 1968 Commission on foreign aid 


(e.g. Harvard's Edward Mason; Ford Foundation's Bell; Bank 
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of America's Peterson). Amidst the changing international 
political-economic environment, where Third World countries 
are exerting themselves qua nations, and where U.S. capital- 
ism requires renewed worldwide expansion, the ODC was formed 
to lead the thrust of a new aid-lobby in Washington. Though 
rallied around the concept of "multilateral development”, 
the "new" aid at base aims towards facilitating renewed 
promotion of U.S. private investment and business in under- 
developed countries (henceforth referred to as UDCs). 

That the ODC was born out of a perceived need of 
leading members of the U.S. ruling-class is, for anyone 
concerned about what Domhoff(1979) has termed the "processes 
Se eouling—-class, domination”,,ample justification for an in- 
depth study. But even more so, in an era when the centers 
of imperialism can no longer perforce carve out and crudely 
Peonder UDCs-atawill, it is important to keep track of the 
more complex and sophisticated policies that the U.S. (as 
the dominant Center nation) must forge to perpetuate Third 
World dependency and neo-colonialism. As the ruling-class 
think-tank expressly created to plan for U.S.-UDC relation- 
ships, the ODC clearly deserves critical and comprehensive 
Scrutiny beyond Weissman:''s exploratory research. 

This study then is an empirical investigation, in 
the tradition of critical power-structure research, of one 
increasingly influential elite association or elite forum? 
within the U.S. policy-planning network. I shall seek to 


expose in detail the ruling-class ethos of the ODC, both 
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structurally(in Section II) and ideologically (Sections III 
& IV). In brief, Section II comprises the power-structure 
linkages of the ODC, the processes of influence or domina- 
tion exercised by the ODC, and the possible degree of ODC 
influence on U.S. foreign-policy formation. Section III 
consists of an intensive and comprehensive content-analysis 
of ODC ideology and U.S.-UDC relations. And in the con- 
cluding part (Section IV), I shall attempt to show how and 
why the ODC's "development ideology” serves primarily the 
interests of U.S. and First World imperialism, and converse- 
ly does not serve the interests of oppressed Third World 
peoples. But before proceeding to the study proper, it is 
appropriate (in Section I) to document not just the research 
methodology but also the study's theoretical underpinnings. 
For as a critical social-science project, this investigation 
fosically.atfirms 
the epistemological truth that scientific facts 

are always the product of theory in which they are 

constructed. Theoretical precision, however, does 

not absolve theory of the necessity of empirical 

wecdficabion (Burris, 19.7979)* 

Purthermore;) at. the outset, it is helpfur. to make 

Clear the label "critical" which is consistently used in 
succeeding pages. "Critical" as applied to social science 
refers to modes of theorizing and empirical research that 
Owe significantly to Marxist-oriented theories and methods, 
but need not necessarily be "pure" Marxism, thus allowing 


for inclusion of other theory-and-practice systems that are 


no less committed to humanistic and socialist futures. A 
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good example is the "liberation theology" movement which 
while differing ontologically from Marxism, regards Marxist 
conceptions of class exploitation and revolution as integral 
instruments for understanding and changing the world (Gheer- 
peemerto7s). st. should also be noted that "critical" as 
used here refers not to the specific label Oty criti eal 
theory" given to the work of "Frankfurt school” social 
analysts like Marcuse or Habermas (Shapiro,1972), although 
certainly critical theory would be one of the theory-and- 
practice systems covered in my global open-ended notion of 
critical social science. 

A final note bearing on my social-scientific philo- 
sophy in pursuing this research project is that no pretense 
is made about value "free-ness” or "ethical neutrality”. 

In simple terms, the commitment underlying my investigation 
is an abhorrence of the exploitation, alienation and need- 
less human suffering that the logic of capital accumulation 
demands and will continue to reproduce, until its trans- 
cendence by more just or humanistic forms of social rela- 
tions among all peoples of the world. In my view, 

despite the qualms or disapproval of mainstream social 
Scientists who claim that "science" and "values" do not mix, 
there is no incompatibility between such ethical commitment 


and analytical objectivity. 
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Chapter 1 
THEORETICAL UNDERPINNINGS 
INTRODUCTION 


In this first chapter, the theoretical underpinn- 
ings of the study will be laid out in several sub-sections. 
Following an initial summary of the "symptoms"of Third 
World poverty, the two alternative paradigms or worldviews 
for explaining “underdevelopment” and promoting "develop- 
ment” are discussed and contrasted. This: review of the 
“modernization” and "critical” paradigms of underdevelopment 
-development affords the yardstick for evaluating the para- 
digmatic locus of ODC Pere lotnene aeoloay. Next, since 
DDC = work is aimed at planning a "new" order in U.S.-UDC 
Getauions, it_will be helpful to articulate the existing 
siabenand historical basis of such relations. In other 
words, what have been and are the major features of U.S. 
hegemony in the Third World? Finally, there is a summary of 
Critical research that has emerged on locating “power- 
Petes! yin the U.S. class structure, and on understanding 
perrerole “in the U.S. policy-formation process. 16 is 
this body of theory and research which underpins the work 


undertaken in Section II to reveal the ODC's power-network. 
"SYMPTOMS" OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


The "symptoms” of Third World underdevelopment are 


Nowadays incontrovertible statistics of absolute and rela- 
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tive poverty, hunger, ill-health, squalor, illiteracy and 
inequalities afflicting some two-thirds of humanity. 

Tables 1 and 2 document some of these indicators comparing 
"underdeveloped poverty” of a poor majority with the 
"developed affluence” of a rich minority of nations. Tables 
3 and 4 summarize one further sree noses development gap 
between developed and underdeveloped nations, namely the 
gap in terms of export and import performances on the world 
trading system. Clearly, UDCs rely more heavily on primary 
commodities for export earnings(81 %) than First World or 
capitalist developed economies--henceforth referred to as 
DCs(23%), and "socialist"-bloc economies(37%). Furthermore, 
UDCs rely extensively on one to three primary commodities 

to generate practically all foreign exchange earnings. 
Conversely, DCs have much larger proportions of manufact- 
ured products than UDCs in their national export earnings. 
On a world scale, DCs monopolize 83 percent of manufactures 
export-trade compared to 8 percent for UDCs. And on the 
import side, DCs not only consumed most of the world's 
primary product imports (73°%) but also much of the world's 
manufactured imports (64%). Such then are the facts of 
"uneven development” on a world scale. 

The "development gap", however, is not just globally 
based. It also acutely pervades the internal political- 
economic and social structures of almost all. Third Werid 
States, with notable exceptions in "socialist experiments” 


such as China, Cuba om. North Korea. Typically, in UDCs, 
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Table 1: Indicators of Third World» Poverty and First World 
'Affluence, circa 1975-1976 (a) 


Indicator uDcs? DCs° 
Average per capita GNP , S494 $5847 
Absolute poor (millions) 770 <5% pop. 
Average life-expectancy (years) ; 56 Ze 
Average infant-mortality rate F 102 14 
fperet000..live+ births ) 
Average literacy rate hO% 97% 
Average per capita education budget (1974) a See 
Average per capita public health 4 Tas 
expenditures (1974) 
Physicians per 10,000 population(1974) 3 topes 
Estimated pop. unemployed(millions) (maBD 1:7 
Estimated pop. underemployed(millions) 250 (ghee 


Sources: 0DC(1979:151,172,176); ODC(1977:178) 


a. Except when otherwise stated 

De Figures are averages for some 140 UDCs, including 
LOPECSUDCS* 

c. Figures are averages for 22 DCs including USA,Canada, 
most of Western Europe, Japan, Australia,New Zealand 

de Absolute poor’ indircates—(orm an-internationally 
comparable basis) the number of people in each 
country whose per capita income is below the level 
at which it is possible to secure minimum shelter, 
MUGe pone CLO tiie elit iat TcCOUNLT yy; Lt 2S only 
rough estimate 

Seepisures include DCs, USSR,*and 6 other East. European 
states. 


Table 2: Relative Shares in World Production of Selected 


Resources and Expenditures of UDCs and "Developed Nations"* 

‘ "Developed 
Population (1976) 72% 28% 
GNP (1976) 20% 80% 
Export earnings (1976) 27% 7 3% 
International reserves (1977) 43% 57% 
Military expenditures (1976) 23% 77% 
Public education expednitures (1974) 13% 87% 
Public health expenditures (1974) 7% 93% 


a 


Source: ODC(1979:173) 
a. See footnote (c), Table 1. 
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Table Bris Composition of World Exports and Imports by 
Groups of Countries, 1976 (percentages) 


Export-Import Products ie pore REP OEE aWorsd 
EXPORTS (percentages) 
Primary products Le wo ee 87.00 SoZ 
Manufactured products FAG Sf dae bo ihe 56.5 59.2 
IMPORTS (percentages) 
Primary products YAR oe Ge ClOmte 39.32 
Manufactured products 56.3 6549 66.3 CORY 


Source: Adapted from Table C-1 in 0DC(1979:207). 
Original data extracted from U.N. Monthly Bulletin of 
Peatietics, Vol..32,No.6( June 1978),special table F. 


a. Read down each column for composition of exports- 
imports of each group of countries. 
Pom peccha list, bDloce”’ anatidns 


Table 47: Shares of World Bxports iand..Imports, by Types of 
Products ,1976 ($billions and percentages) 


USOC. 
World DCs UDCs iioeeee 


(Si bElioons ) —T(percentages) 


EXPORTS 
Primary products- SOV» SHES igo San 
Manufactured products 585.3 83.1 S70 8.9 
meet Feo et LAOU): Qreriee8 WAT Lee 
IMPORTS 
Primary products Sopa Co 7ewo. liye 74 
Manufact.ured products 585.3 64.0% 2h ed LO? 
Total OOo pals SO eae a 9.5 


Source: Adapted from-Table C-& in ODC(1979:210) 


aymenead across each- line for distribution of ach 
product among various regional groups. 


Swany proportion Ob citizens——ruling elites and propertied 
Classes--monopolize material resources in ostentatious 
life-styles while the downtrodden masses suffer hunger, 


disease and squalor. One indicator of such social inequali- 
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ties is the uneven income distribution, whereby the popu- 
fmecton Ss top 20 percent may get from 50 to 70 percent Or 
total national income, whereas the poorest 40 percent may 
only average 10 to 15 percent of national income (Ahluwalia, 
1974:8)°, In some instances (e.g. Honduras, Ecuador),the 
poorest 40 percent receive an income Be Of Only © tO.7 
percent. 

Furthermore, most UDCs show a concentration of 
poverty in the rural areas, where the bulk of their popula- 
tions survive off an agriculural base. Whether it be Latin 
Mmerica (Feder,i1971),; Asian UDCs like India and Pakistan 
(Bardhan, 1973; Dandekar & Rath,1971; Ali,1970), African 
peeves such as ‘Ghana, lvory Coast, Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia 
or Morocco (Amin,1973a:69,72ff; Amin,1977), or Middle- 
Baevern iran (Halliday,1979:131), the statistics tell the 
Same story of rural impoverishment. Farticulariy in Gavin 
America, Asia and the Middle East, rural poverty is closely 
bound up with gross inequalities of land tenure, with a 
rich farmer-landlord minority controlling much land resour- 
ces and thereby the livelihoods of the masses of miniplot 
peasants, tenant farmers, and landless laborers. This is 
not to say that urban poverty is non-existent. The wretched 
Svum habitat found in the favelas, barriadas or villas 
mMiserias of Latin America, or the bustees of Calcutta, or 
Manila's barong-barongs, provide ample testimony of urban 
deprivation. It bears noting, however, that rapid growth of 


urban slums and squatter settlements in UDCs is significant- 
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ly attributable to the rural-to-urban migration flows 
- fostered by rural stagnation and the relative urban-rural 
economic gap (Rosser,1973a,1973b; Boyce,n.d.) 

At the start of the "Second Development Decade” 
(DDII) in 1970, the U.N. General Assembly declared DDII's 
chief target to be an average annual growth rate of 6% 
torveadi UDCs. “Subsidiary: targets included growth rates of 
8% in manufacturing, 4% in agriculture, and 7% in export 
Waiwe,eend)an official aid level equal to-0.7% GNP of DCs. 
But as World Bank President McNamara(1979:2ff) reported to 
Bank governors last year, none of these targets will be 
attained, particularly in the poorest UDCs with some 60 % 
of total UDC population. Likewise, social indicators on 
nutrition, life expectancy, and income per capita barely 
improved over 1950-1970. In sum, despite pronouncements of 
"Development Decades", foreign aid, or the plethora of 
"national development plans". the symptoms of underdevelop- 
ment remain as acute as ever. Yet while theorists-and- 
practitioners of "development" will not dispute the fact- 
uality of those symptoms, the arenas of "causes" and "solu- 
tions" are strongly contested terrains of theorizing, 
analysis, and implications for practice. -Why-is the Third 
World poor? What are the roots of marginalization, domest- 
ically and internationally? How then is “underdevelopment” 
to be overcome and "development" fostered? 

In the debate, or more properly,struggle over such 


questions of development theory-and-practice, two major 
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worldviews or paradigms can be discerned. The worldview 
which enjoys mainstream or dominant status in academic and 
governmental "development” circles will be referred to as 
the modernization paradigm. The opposing radical world- 
view, which has sought to expose the vested DC and UDC 
elite interests behind modernization ideology, is referred 
to as the critical paradigm. In the following two sub- 
sections, the salient themes of both paradigms will be 
summarized. 
-THE MODERNIZATION PARADIGM ON 
UNDERDEVELOPMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 
The interest in development-theorizing by DC scho- 

lars, initially mostly economists, first mushroomed with 
the post-WWII increase in DC aid to newly independent. UDCs. 
Concern at international organizations like the U.N. and 
IBRD also spurred such interest, so that by the early 60's, 
the gamut of academic disciplines (e.g. economics, socio- 
logy, political science) were extensively involved in aca- 
demic research and "development" projects. At the outset, 
maouen, it should be made clear that the notion of a 

modernization paradigm does not imply that constituent 
| scholars always agree on any or all aspects of each other's 
theorizing. Har hemonees in pares OF conceptualization 
and theories can and do occur --e.g. the debate among 
Modernization economists about "balanced" versus "unbalanced 
-growth” strategies (Elkan,1973:78ff). But despite such 


conceptual disagreements, it is still possible to detect 
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(as in the case of the critical paradigm) key common under- 
lying paradigmatic themes implicitly or explicitly shared 
by those within the paradigm, whatever their specific 
differences. | 

For the modernization paradigm, three themes can be 
Giscerned. First, there tc the “unilinear”’ assumption that 
UDCs ought to and can "develop” along the path blazed by 
modernized DCs, with advanced capitalism as the highest 
stage of "social development”. Second, underdevelopment 
is attributed to the lack of or insufficient "development" 
of certain internal UDC characteristics, whether these be 
Capival, technology, cultural attitudes, social organiza- 
tion, or entrepreneurial elites. Simultaneously, one 
crucial internal structural feature is singularly and con- 
Sistently downgraded, distorted or ignored, namely that of 
social relations of production as understood by critical 
analysts. And thirdly, DCs are deemed to have had and to 
have a positive role in fostering "development" via economic 
and political relationships. These basic themes--implicit 
Oeexplicit, qualified’ or: unequivocal--are’ to be found 
recurring in modernization literature across the discipli- 
nary spectrum. 


Modernization Economics 


Thus in modernization economics, the deficiencies 


of various institutional, social and cultural "preconditions" 


for economic growth are stressed, such as capital scarcity, 


Capital-mobilizing institutions, infrastructure, receptivity 
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tO science and technology, human-resource improvements 
(e.g. education,health), and an elite entrepreneurial class 
(Rostow,1961; Viner,1953; Lewis,1954; Nurske,1952; Hirsh- 
Pee io56). The transition from a "traditional” to "modern" 
economy entails therefore the filling-up of those defi- 
Ciencies, a process historically Besunhy DC colonialism 
and indubitably necessitating continued beneficience from 
DCs through aid and foreign investment. The key acid-test 
identifying modernization economics lies clearly in its 
evaluation of the role of private foreign investment in 

UDC "development". For even when certain negativities are 
admitted (e.g. concentration of material resources in elite 
interests' hands; excessive outflows in export enclave in- 
Wectment), the overall’ verdict is- still favorable to foreign 
Capital’s role’ (Myint, 19547 Metér,1953).-° In recent 
development-theory 1aterature, of course,” it has been the 
role of multinational corporations (MNCs) which has come 
under debate. While some might lament MNC abuses and/or 
support establishment of foreign investment codes, moderni- 
zation economists generally defend MNCs as contributing to 
global and UDC welfare by transferring "needed" capital, 
technology, managerial and technical skills to UDCs short 
on those factors, and by providing UDCs with outlets into 
world markets (Ball, 1967; Behrman,1970; Drucker,1974; 


Kindleberger,1970; Vernon,1971a,1977). 


Modernization sociology 


In modernization sociology, much of the theorizing 
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invokes the structural-functionalist and evolutionist 
strategy of social change initially proposed by scholars 
like Refield(1947) and Tonnies(1955), and popularized by 
Parsons(1951:67) in his pattern-variable scheme. "Modern" 
society is characterized by Parsons as having value- 
orientations ("affective-neutrality, self-orientation, 
universalism, achievement, specificity") contrasting with 


"traditional" society's "affectivity, collective-orientation, 


particularism, ascription, and diffuseness”. Societal 
development is said to require "differentiation” (e.g. 
diffusely functioning peasant households to modern specific 
work-roles) and "value-generalization” (from ascription- 
particularistic to achievement-universal norms). Trans- 
lated into the global context, this mode of conceptualizing 
"development" leads to one obvious implication: UDCs as 
[adi tional” societies will need ‘to shift their value- 
orientations into TSEC ones characteristic of DCs. 

Thus prominent modernization sociologists like 
Moore (1963:89ff), Hoselitz(1966), Smelser.(1963) and Lerner 
(1958) all visualize "development" as transformation and 
differentiation of "traditional" societies into modern, 
technological, economic,- political, educational, legal, 
family, and motivational orders characteristic of DCs. More 
recently, Harvard (now Stanford) sociologist Alex Inkeles 
Produced a massive empirical study of "individual modernity; 
based on 4-hour long interviews of some 6000 men in 5 UDCs 


Plus Israel (Inkeles & Smith,1974). Some major study 
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findings include identifying education as the "most powerful 
factor” in making men modern; and the factory as an impor- 
tant “school” for modernity, since it increases workers' 
chances for "self-expression", "advancement", "innovative 
potential", and "cognitive openness” while decreasing their 
"passive fatalism". Inkeles hence draws a typical moderni- 
zation implication for action --to develop, UDCs will need 
to diffuse modern individual attitudes and values through 
society. Conversely, in one-sentence only does Inkeles 
admit the existence of structural political-economic causes 
of underdevelopment. Even then, he is most equivocal: 
Narrow class interests, colonial oppression, 

rapacious great powers, international cartels, 

domestic monopolies, archaic and corrupted 

governments, tribal antagonisms, and religious 

and ethnic prejudices...are among the many 

objective forces which we know may act to 

impede modernization (Inkeles & Smith,1974:313; 

emphasis added). 
In short, modernization sociologists explain underdevelop- 
ment as a lack of "modern" social organization required to 
complement "modern" economic structures. Such "modern" 


organization and structures are optimally cast in First 


World and thereby capitalistic norms. 


Modernization Psychology 


In focussing on internal institutional barriers to 
"development", modernization sociologists and economists 
often also refer ve psychological prerequisites Cape 
Lerner's "empathic,participant, mobile personalities”; 


Inkeles' "modern man”). Not surprisingly then,a moderniza- 
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tion psychology too has appeared. Most well-known in this 
regard is Harvard's David McClelland(1961), who postulated 
the n-Ach (need for achievement) factor as what motivates 
entrepreneurship and hence economic growth. n-Ach refers 
to the desire to do well and attain an inner feeling of 
accomplishment. From studies of historical and contempor- 
ary societies, McClelland claimed correlations between 
n-Ach levels and consequent economic activity or growth. 
While Weber's Protestant ethic is deemed one form of n-Ach, 
McClelland argues for general applicability of the concept, 
even to non-capitalist societies. The policy implications 
are quite obvious: since "development" is hindered by lack 
of entrepreneurial talent (which reflects high n-Ach),UDCs 
should seek to diffuse the ideology of n-Ach through 
governmental, business and even family circles (McClelland, 
#901793). /A concrete attempt to practice this theory is 
seen in McClelland & Winter's(1969) training course to 
increase n-Ach of 150 Indian businessmen. Results attained 
were mediocre, but more to the point are the following 
remarks: 
it may not be relevant to present purposes that 

thousands of lower-class workers in Calcutta experience 

life ag hopeless misery...though it certainly is 

trac l Crise Dut: Lhis group” does: not)takerany..major 

decisions about the course of industry and commerce 

Paotnadia)..Rather-itiisgathe.entrepreneurs,.mMmaRgagers, 

or planners who will be responsible for Indian 

economic development in this generation. Thus our 

study is concerned with one of the most strategic 

sectors of Indian society(McClelland & Winter,.1969:249). 


In other words, n-Ach theory assumes that higher 


"achievement motivation" among present Indian elites will 
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eliminate the "hopeless misery” of lower-classes via 
greater "economic development”. The paradigmatic theme 

of internal-causes behind UDC poverty is hence accentuated 
by a single, simplistic psychological factor, while the 
political-economy of class relationships is ignored in 


usual modernization style. 


Modernization Political Science 

Much modernization research has also appeared in 
Tie discipline of political science. Here, the influence 
of the Social Science Research Council (SSRC) Committee on 
Comparative Politics has been substantial. The ten-member 
committee, including such elite scholars as Lucian Pye, 
James Coleman, Sidney Verba, Gabriel Almond, and more 
recently Samuel Huntington, was formed in 1954 to organize 
conferences and research on political modernization. Basi- 
cally structural-functionalists, these theorists developed 
feoeioOr Concepts (e,f., “political culture’, “interest 
articulation and aggregation") to explain political systems 
and political "development" (Almond & Verba,1965; Almond & 
Coleman,1960;Almond & Powell,1966; Palombara & Weiner,1966). 

ATcentrat tenet of this theorizing is that DC 
"liberal-democracies" are the zenith of "political develop- 
ment", and thereby the ideal model for UDCs to emulate. 
The features of differentiation, role-specificities and 
achievement motivations (cf. modernization sociology), and 
the existence of political Pons ene ye "competitive 


parcy politics”, are .characteristic,of the highly “civic 
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Pollticalculture” of DCs: “In:contrast, “politically 
"underdeveloped" UDCs face problems of dis-articulation, 
lack of integration, aggregation and communication, under- 
participation by parliaments in rule-making, and weak 
Pecociatlonalyeroups. (UDC “political elites therefore, 
with DC help, should work towards the fog a patie of 
their political systems, including as Harvard's Huntington 
(1965) stressed, organization of strong "democratic" party 
organizations. 

However, as O'Brien(1972) critically observed, with 
Gie heightening: of UDC ipolitical *instability, itis: "poli- 
ea brrorder'’ s,noteipolitircalndemocrati zation”, “that has 
become central in such theorizing. Explicit Cold-War 
philosophy is articulated, warning against the possibility 
of revolutionary change caused by over-intense "demands” 
Ome traw" interests upon the political system (Almond & 
Powell, 1966:210ff, 327ff). Exemplifying most crudely the 
counter-revolutionism of political modernization theory, 
Pye(1966:126-152) identifies the real "culprits" of UDC 
"insurrectionary movements" as the "Communists" -- "enemies 
of freedom (seeking) to exploit all possibilities” for their 
mase,ot national liberation”. 

As a result of Vietnam as well as incipient 
insurgency in Africa and Latin America, the United 
States government during the Kennedy Administration 
became deeply absorbed with the problems of 
counter-insurgency. We have sought to develop a .. 
doctrine of counter-insurgency policies to match the 
Communist doctrine of "wars of liberation"”...We can 
-begin to accumulate insights on the art of controlling 


rebels who would destroy the prospects of democratic 
development and establish the rule of tyrants. 
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And comparing the value of "competitive politics" in 
national development (e.g. India) to "monopolistic tradi- 
tions”: (e.g.China), Pye(1969:392) praised India's "remark- 
able potential for vigorous development" but castigated the 
fpotacy tTailures” of Peking and its "inability" to "realize 
the potential inherent in Chinese Soto tree Besides Pye, 
Huntington has also achieved counter-revolutionary noto- 
riety as an U.S. State consultant and as a Cold War theorist. 
Thus , at the height of the Vietnam War, he stated that 
U.S. tactics of forced-draft urbanization and modernization 
were undermining the Vietcong rural-based revolutionary 
movement, and obtained for the poor migrants "a higher 
level of economic well-being"! (Huntington,1968). 

In sum, political modernization theorizing embodies 
the key themes of the modernization paradigm: the First 
World society as the zenith of "development"; the causes 
of "political underdevelopment" rooted in internal defi- 
Ciencies which have nothing to do with class hegemonies; 
and the beneficient role DCs can play in promoting "politi- 
cal development", through example and through aid,including 


increasingly counter-revolutionary intervention. 


Thus, whether the disciplinary focus be economics, 
Sociology, psychology or political science, the basic 
paradigmatic themes of modernization consistently show 
through. It is hence quite natural that constituent theo- 
rists are mutually supportive of each other's work. Rostow, 


for example, is often cited by the others; McClelland by 
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Pye and Hoselitz. Simultaneously, there is invariably no 
attempt by these modernization intellectuals to confront 
the emergent literature embracing critical paradigmatic 
themes. 
THE CRITICAL PARADIGM ON 
UNDERDEVELOPMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 

he noted brietiy in Section I's: Introduction (supra: 
5), the label "critical" was chosen for the alternative 
paradigm to "modernization" analysis. My choice of the 
designation "critical" rather than "Marxist" bears elabora- 
tion --given that a primary source of concepts and analyti- 
cal tools for this alternative paradigm is the social 
theory first laid down by Marx, then applied by revolution- 
aries like Lenin or Mao, and in recent decades, renovated 
by the emergent "neo-Marxist" social-science scholarship 
based largely in the First World. As I see it, the label 
Sie critical” allows the inclusion of those thinkers and 
activists who would find Marxist concepts like class exploi- 
tation and imperialism indispensable for explaining facets 
Of social reality (e.g. problems of UDC underdevelopment), 
but who simultaneously for ontological, epistemological and/ 
or axiological reasons, may not deem "Marxism" as the all- 
embracing and comprehensive theoretical basis for human 
praxis. It also avoids the problem of "which” Marxism, 
for there exists many varieties of Marxist thinking that 


often engage in bitter factional disputes. 
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Thus my global open-ended designation of "critical" 
encompasses such varying perspectives as the "liberation 
eieo1oey' initiated by “rebel” clergy in Latin America 
(Gheerbrant, 1974), the radical-humanism of an Alfred 
McClung Lee(1978) or Noam Chomsky(1973), the "democratic 
socialism" of a Michael Peeraneontio7 & the Frankfurt- 
Scnool “critical theory” of say Marcuse or Habermas (Sha- 
piro,i1972), and the total Marxist commitments of scholar- 
Peuivists Like Andre. Gunder Frank, Frnest Mandel, or 
Monthly Review's Sweezy and Magdoff. Certainly on various 
issues of theory, ontology, epistemology, axiology, and 
strategy of viewing and changing the world, there are and 
would be disagreement and controversy among such varying 
Meenools’s . But from the perspective of this study, it 
puptices to note that at Least on the basic paradigmatic 
themes of underdevelopment, a concensus is detectable. It 
dS this concensus which is referred to here as the "critic- 
al paradigm" and which stands incommensurably opposed to 


Modernization perspectives on Third World problems. 


Confronting Modernization Analysis 


PaOr Lo delineating the major themes of the criti- 
Gal sparadieom,. it, is relevant, to notesthat: at least.one 
component of critical analysis has focussed on exposing the 
paradigmatic assumptions and theoretical deficiencies of 
modernization literature. Thus Rostow's "stages of growth” 


theory was shown by Baran & Hobsbawm(1961), Gustafson(1961) 
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and Frank(1970b:39-47) to be empirically and theoretically 
Mrecauccion1sy, Using=static unilinear criteria. to distin- 
guish between "Stages" that distort the historical and 
political-economic dynamics of societal development. But 
most importantly, Rostow fails to analyze the historical 
impact of DCs upon UDCs and explain why "take-off" into 
"self-sustained growth" has not occurred despite this con- 
tact -- a failure rooted in his rejection of Marxist under- 
standings of imperialism. 

As for modernization sociology, Frank(1970b) has 
seminally exposed the empirical and theoretical errors of 
the "tradition-modernity”" pattern-variables model. For 
Paogeance, “modern” DCs are not free of particularisn, 

Becta puivicm, or functional diffusiveness. Most crucially, 
by apportioning uniform weight to social roles in "develop- 
ment”, these theorists neglect the disproportionate in- 
fluence wielded by elite political and economic roles. 

pits tatter bias: is) rather. obvious in! Inkeles's study 
"Becoming Modern", in which it is "modernized individuals” 
who count in "development". Inkeles never asks whose in- 
terests are best served by UDCs having such "modernized” 
individuals, nor consider the facts of worker-exploitation 
in the "modernizing" factory. In her recent review, Gend- 
zier(1979) noted the subjectivistic psychologism used by 
Inkeles to explain "development", while critical political- 
economic and historical factors shaping individual change 


are ignored. 
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Pinelly,*simitlar7 criticisms .of reductionism, -a- 
historicism, ethnocentrism and neglect of class hegemony 
Pineludins international relationships) in’the literature 
Gf modernization psychologists or political scientists, 
have been made by Bodenheimer(1970), Bernstein(1970), 
Rhodes(1968) and Frank(1970b: 74ff). In sum, when scruti- 
nized through the lenses of critical concepts, the moderni- 
zation theories nurtured in the "prestigious” halls of 
Harvard, Stanford, MIT or Princeton really provide more 
ideological "camouflage" for the vested interests of ruling 
elites than enlightenment on Third World problems. To 
understand the roots of underdevelopment, one must turn to 
the basic themes and Goncepiuals toolsof the critical 


paradigm. 


Griticoa) ParadiematicrThémes 


Four salient themes can be discerned in the critical 
Paradigm. First, it is maintained. that present political- 
economic and socio-cultural realities of underdevelopment 
cannot be adequately explained without taking into account 
Me historical growth iof/capitalist relations of "production 
On a world scale, encompassing mercantilist and then colo- 
nialist imperialism. Secondly, the reproduction of these 
international capitalist relations of production in the 
post-"independence” era has perpetuated political-economic 
and socio-cultural dependency rather than ushered in auto- 


nomous development. The third theme is that the structures 
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of dependency, of "imperialism without colonies” or of neo- 
colonialism , are sustained by unequal and exploitative 
class relationships within UDCs and the international 
collaboration between ruling-classes of DCs and UDCs. 
Fourthly, to critical analysts, geniune development for UDC 
masses can only begin to occur with he replacement of 
modernization policies and programs by revolutionary theory 
-and-practice which, in its most ideal expression, fosters 
humanistic, democratic, egalitarian modes of inter-national 
and intra-national economic production, distribution and 
exchange, political participation, and socio-cultural 
development. As I had elsewhere elaborated vis-a-vis the 
first three themes, 


underdevelopment does not result from missing 
Sucverrial Tactors; per sey nor ise. the’ First Worlds 
role beneficient. Rather, underdevelopment is a 
dynamic process involving internal structures of 
Class winequalities, reinitorced by external struc- 
tures of First World dominance in global political 
economy. This process, indeed, dates back some 
five centuries during which, as the First World 
developed, the Third World was being underdeveloped. 

The Iberian plunder of Latin American bullion, 
followed by the sugar and coffee plantations with 
further decimation of native populations; the horren- 
dous slave trade which denuded Africa of countless 
peoples in a trail of social devastation; the global 
scramble for colonies and spheres of influence as an 
expanding First World capitalism sought sources of 
raw commodities and markets for their manufactures, 
necessitating exploitation of indigenious industries; 
all these events not only reflect the historical 
roots of Third World underdevelopment, but also 
follow a logic that continues to underpin curment 
relationships between rich and poor nations. 

Despite...(and) since independence...new forms of 
First World dominance have evolved... (The)indigen- 
ious elites who took over were essentially prepared 
-to decolonize on terms that preserved the political- 
economic interests of the former First World rulers. 
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Furthermore, the new ruling-classes are characteris- 
ically commited to fulfilment of their ostentatious 
consumption rather than to the basic needs of their 
peoples. Repressive government is the rule, 
necessary to maintain the stability amenable to 
foreign profit-seeking concerns (Toh,1977:6) 

In brief, the key conceptual tools for critical analysis 

focus on the interrelated concepts of "dependency" and 


fampenial ism” . 


Dependency, Imperialism & Underdevelopment 


Despite disregard, contempt or dismissal as ideolo- 
gical polemics by modernization circles, critical develop- 
ment theorizing has over the past two decades witnessed 
rapid growth and consolidation. This was due partly to the 
Peer ts Ot Individual critical scholars, partly to: the 
emergence of collectives challenging mainstream social 
science, and partly to expanded publishing opportunities in 
various critical media. One of the earliest theoretical 
efforts came from Stanford Marxist economist Paul Baran, 
whose work, coinciding with Cold War hysteria, met the full 
force of "academic repression” (Sweezy & Huberman,1965). 

inns classic.study on the "political economy of 
growth", Baran(1957:264-401) analyzed the historical process 
of capital-accumulation x PCS in UDCs via. outright, plunder, 
unequal trade, land seizures, manipulation of pre-capitalist 
production/distribution systems for surplus-value extrac-— 
tion, destruction of local industry, severe exploitation of 
UDC {largely peasant) labor, penetration by foreign firms 


(especially in raw-materials extraction), and in order to 
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sustain these accumulation processes, the instituting of 
legal, market, infrastructure and administrative facili- 
tires. .ouch “roots of backwardness” in turn produce:a 
"morphology of backwardness”, characteristic of a stunted, 
distorted,dependent capitalism. Thus there is high depen- 
dence on agricultural-surplus accumulation based on extreme 
exploitation of peasants, on non-food cash-crop cultivation 
for DC needs, on an over-consuming under-investing land- 
owning class, and on stagnant productivity. A monopolistic 
indigenious industrial sector grows up., overprotected by 
government and neither linking dynamically with agriculture 
nor expanding the internal market. And foreign enterprise 
underdevelops the economy -- draining abroad surplus and 
non-renewable natural resources without creating much em- 
ployment or re-investment; fostering a self-serving com- 
prador business class who in collaboration with feudal land 
-owners and arr thee elites, uphold repressive political 
Sstatus-quos with the aid and approval of DC governments and 
private enterprise. 

In greater detail and with more specific historical 
concreteness, the dialectics of underdevelopment so semin- 
ally observed by Baran have now been well articulated by a 
growing body of critical analysts. One prominent example 
is Andre Gunder Frank, whose historical and political- 
economic analyses of Latin America yielded a model of the 
world as a chain of metropolis-satellite linkages that 


relate (internationally and intra-nationally) metropolitan 
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centers with satellites. Through these constellations of 
linkages, economic surplus is continously appropriated from 
satellites (local, regional, international) to metropoles 
(local, regional, international), thereby fostering and 
sustaining the "development of underdevelopment" of UDCs 
and the concomitant development of DCs (Frank, 1969; 1970a: 
3-17). Other Latin American dependency theorists like Dos 
Santos(1969) and Cardoso(1972) have stressed more the inter- 
nal dynamics of Latin America's dependent role within world 
capitalism. Still, they essentially share with Frank the 
critical theme that underdevelopment is rooted in DC econo- 
Mic hegemony. For even when new forms of capitalist ex- 
pansion have stimulated some technological-industrial 
Srowcn, it Vs of a- “dépendent” capitalist variety. with 
serious anti-developmental consequences. 

The phenomena of dependency and "development of 
underdevlopment” th other UDC regions have also emerged 
through Se Macho lars as Rodney, Amin and Wallerstein. 
Rodney(1972) has Hpe tien ea the historical penetration by 
European capitalism into Africa, and the decisive under- 
development effects of pre-colonial and colonial modes of 
exploitation. Amin(1973) likewise shows how previously 
autonomously-developing traditional African societies lost 
their autonomy under the impact of mercantilism and coloni- 
zation perpetrated by the capitalist centers, and became 
integrated into the world capitalist system as dependent 


peripheral societies. And a growing body of critical 
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analysis has empirically validated the critical paradigm- 
atic themes for regions like the Carribean. (Beckford,1972; 
Girvan,1973), Southeast Asia(Catley,1976; Bell & Resnick, 
1970), West Africa(Amin,1973), and South Asia(Blackburn, 
1975;Gough & Sharma, 1973), and for specific UDCs like 
Kenya(Leys,1974), the Philippines(Pomeroy,1974), Tanzania . 
(Shivji,1976), South Korea(Breidenstein,1975; McCormack, 
1977), Indonesia(Taylor,1974; Payer,1974), and Brazil 
(Ackerman,1971; Evans,1974).. 

Note too should be taken of two more recently in- 
fluential general frameworks for understanding dependency 
and underdevelopment. To begin with, Amin(1974) has dis- 
tinguished between two systems of capital accumulation. 

The "self-centered" system (which developed in DCs and 

also in USSR and China) is based on dynamic linkages bet- 
ween production of "mass" consumption goods and that of 
Capital goods needed to produce those consumption goods. 
The "peripheral" system began, however, with an export- 
enclave form of capital-accumulation, exploiting cheap 
labor and maintaining backward productive forces in the 
rest of the economy. Later,a small internal market emerged, 
but concentrating on luxury elite goods at the expense of 
mass-consumption goods. Thus peripheral industrialization 
is primarily oriented to elite consumption and foreign 
exploitation. This peripheral system of capital-accumula- 
tion leads to mass marginalization and the symptoms of 


underdevelopment earlier described. 
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Parallel to Amin's world accumulation model is the 
world-system framework proposed by Wallerstein(1974,1977), 
who argues that there exists today a single world economic 
system--capitalism, initiated in the 16th century, and 
spreading to adie de the whole world three centuries later. 
Within this world-capitalist system,unequal exchange 
between "core” States and "periphery" States occurs pro- 
pelled by the sine qua non of capitalist production to 
paaiiad profits on a world market. As Wallerstein graphi- 
cally puts it, the major aspect, in terms of human 
suffering,of this "modern world cae hcaanny a the inability 
of UDC rural economies to meet basic-needs of all their 
masses--thus, in the near future, "millions will die of 
quick starvation. Millions more will die of slow starva- 
vor. 

Thus ‘far, the central conceptual ‘tool cited in the 
discussion has been "dependency”. It is not, however, the . 
only one necessary, since analyzing dependency simultan- 
eously requires the concept of "imperialism". In the 
critical paradigm, imperialism refers to the political- 
economic and socio-cultural penetration of DCs into UDCs 
that conjoins with internal societal dialectics to create 
the condition of dependency. Lenin(1916) in his classic 
Study had identified imperialism as the "highest stage of 
Capitalism”, Pier taeetiea by monopoly's decisive role, 
the merging of industrial and finance capital, predominance 


of capital export over goods export, sharing of the world 
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market by competing international capitalist monopolies, 
Bucecompletion:of territorial division. of the world among 
the biggest capitalist powers. Since Lenin's study, 

Marxist scholarship has attempted to update or revise its 
statements in the light of further empirical evidence and 
changing conditions of world capitalism. Though the debate | 
still continues(Owen & Sutcliffe,1972), one of the most 
persuasive contemporary discussions has come from Magdoff 
(1969,1972). In the "new imperialism" or "imperialism 
without colonies", the key motive force for DC capital- 
exports worldwide is the inherent imperative of monopoly 
Capital to seek out, stake out,, expand, secure access to 

and maximally or strategically control markets and sources 
of raw materials to their ultimate, long-term, global 
advantage--an imperative fostered by DC governments who 

seek to ensure as safe an international environment as 
possible for their industrial and financial MNCs. This is 
accomplished by maintaining Gee icciaa, established. unequal 
Systems of exchange and international division of labor 
through cooptation of UDC ruling-classes, preempting inter- 
nal radical social change, and political-economic influence 
via aid relations --in other words, perpetuating "dependent” 
peripheries. In sum, dependency and imperialism are com- 
plementary concepts for understanding the internal and 
external causes, Aaedice ce and een ecs of under- 
development. 


Last but not least, lest the foregoing summary of 
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critical development literature gives the appearance of 


"unanimous" theorizing, it bears reminding that while 
critical analysts would concur on basic paradigmatic themes, 
they too do diverge on specifics of explanation or of 
strategy for Ls Two prominent illustrations are the 
debate among "dependency" Latin Americanists like Cardoso, 
eumeel, Dos Santos, and Frank(0'Brien,i975: Chilcote,1974), 
and the critique of "dependency" theories by Marxists 
ene more traditional analytical categories such as 
imperialism or mode and relations of reduction (Fernandez 
& O'Campo,1974; Sternberg,1974; va easte eae Even Frank 
(1972,1974), in the light of such criticisms, has shifted 
his conceptual ground to intra-national and international 
class-analysis in the global context of capital-accumula- 
tion. Finally, amidst the earlier noted debate over ade- 
quacies of Marxist theories of imperialism (Kemp,1972; 
Brown, 19723 Sutclitte, 1972 so there Ee the interesting 
question of whether a concept of Russian "social imperial- 
ism" might not bear consideration. This has been suggested 
in the work of Brown(1974:285ff) and Galtung(1971,1976), 
but rejected by others like Gilbert(1974). With the current 
brutal Soviet intervention inAfghanistan, certainly the 
question of "social imperialism” deserves more salient 


consideration. 


Development through Revolution 


It is now necessary to take a closer look at the 
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fourth critical-paradigmatic theme, earlier stated as 
follows: 
that geniune development for UDC masses can only 
begin to occur with the replacement of modernization 
policies and programs by revolutionary theory-and- 
practice which in its most ideal expression, fosters 
humanistic, egalitarian, democratic modes of inter- 
national and intra-national economic production, 
Grseributacn and exchangse, political participation, © 
and socio-cultural development. 
Compared to the first three paradigmatic themes, which 
focus on explanations of underdevelopment, this. tourth 
theme is less elaborated,albeit of increasing importance. 
It can be analyzed into two interrelated and overlapping 
components--(a)what is the proper revolutionary strategy 
required to initiate a radical breakaway from the hegemony 
Or imperialist and allied forces? ; (b)what constitutes a 


proper "development" strategy once revolutionary forces 


have attained political power? 


Breaking away. With regard to component (aie the 
need for revolution by the oppressed masses before "develop- 
Ment" can proceed is universally accepted by critical ana- 
lysts, based on the assumption that the power-elites of 
World capitalism(UDC and DC) are not about to willingly and 
peacefully relinguish their power and privileges. Frank 
(1969:318), for instance, is unequivocal about the means: 
Pore the Latin American masses)...the only WAY OUbs.Of 5.6.6 
underdevlopment is armed revolution leading to socialist 
development." The Dutch scholar, Wertheim(1974:326) con- 


Cludes that "in many countries, there is no outlook for 
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true development except through a radical social revolu- 
tion.” This sentiment is shared by members of the Latin 
American "rebel" church in defiance of ecclesiastical 
authorities (Gheerbrant,1974), ranging from the explicit 
involvement of priest-guerrila Camilio Torres(1976) to the 
implicit empathy for just liberation struggles held by Dom: 
Metder Camara(1979:172ff), Archbishop of Recife in grossly 
underdeveloped northeast Brazil. For India, Desai(1970) 
ee that "the struggle for existence is necessarily in 
the end a struggle for power" via a Ue het revolution. 

iimeorac tice, ol course, now 2 Pe ona oe is to be 
successfully waged depends not on vague utopian appeals to 
Mrevolution’ and “soctatism”™. ~The question of strategy is 
a complex problem, necessitating as Leys(1977:98,100) 
argues, analysis of 


the potential class forces on which a revolution- 


ary struggle can be based,...the contradictions which 
condition and are developed by the struggle...a _ 
strategy or organizational forms of struggle...(i.e.) 


a class struggle conducted in the framework of a 
PabuLeular inherited structure of productive rela- 
tions, forms of exploitation and exchange relation- 
Sieos, end a particular ‘structure of relations of 
political and ideological domination, internal and 
external etc. 
Papthis Lresard:, lessons, insights and inspiration have come 
partly from the experiences of revolutionary leaders and 
activists, including Mao(1937), Fanon(1963), Guevara(1967 ) 
and African liberation leaders like Mondlane(1969:101ff) in 
Mozambique and Cabral in Guinea-Bissau(McCollester,1973). 


Critical debate has also centered on the need to 
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dialectically relate the "political” and "military" compo- 
nents of liberation struggle(Huberman & Sweezy,1968) rather 
than dogmatic, reductionist stress on military violence as 
in Debray's(1967) “guerrila’foco” strategy for Latin Ameri- 
caw in the South Asian context, class analyses have demon- 
strated the considerable complexities and difficulties of 
successful revolutionary strategy, stemming from factors of 
ethnicity, caste, the lack of "external enemies”, and the 
fractionation of Marxist-based parties all claiming revolu- 
tionary "correctness". (Gough & Sharma, 1973). Thea.s noc 
least, there is the important debate over the feasibility 
of a "peaceful transition” to socialism, engendered by 
Allende's abortive democratic experiment (destroyed by a 
Peery coup With U.ss and DCs" complicity), and the 
lessons to be drawn for future socialist struggles (Sweezy 


& Magdoff,1974; Gittings,1974). 


Mass development. With regard to component (b) of 
the fourth paradigmatic theme, namely what constitutes a 
proper development strategy once revolutionary forces have 
gained political power, the critical paradigm is even more 
Wentative and limited in Scope. This is a reflection of 
contemporary political venience for the’ bulk of UDCs are 
Still entrenched within the dependency-imperialism complex, 
and on balance, there have been more abortive revolutionary 
Struggles than those that have at least attained political 


Victory and the power base from which to launch development. 
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Hence, not surprisingly; most attention has focussed on 
two continuing socialist revolutions that to date have 
presented geniune development achievements, namely the 
Chinese and Cuban revolutions. The notion of "continuing" 
is important, for most within the critical paradigm recog- 
nize that attaining political power is only a first step. 
Whether or not development then proceeds and continues to 
do so remains to be judged by the revolutionary processes 
undertaken, their objectives and their consequences. 

In this regard, the Russian Revolution--although a 
vital factor in the birth of the Chinese and Cuban revolu- 
tions via material support and Marxist-Leninist ideology. 
--is now generally regarded as non-exemplary, if not anti- 
exemplary, in providing guidelines for UDC mass development. 
This stems from the historical evolution of Leninist theory 
-and-practice under various specific internal and external 
forces that conjunctured to yield not a revolutionary 
society geniunely transitioning to socialism, but a dis- 
torted State bureaucratic mode of socialism with a new 
"ruling-class" controlling exploitative relations of pro- 
duction (Sweezy,1977; Chavance,1977; Sweezy,1978). In 
"development" terms, the Soviet planning model espoused the 
following themes: agriculture subservient to industry's 
needs; heavy industry(producer goods) prioritized over 
light consumer-goods industries; stress on large-scale 
integrated and specialized plants; reliance on hierarchical 


production organizational forms and on material incentives, 
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It was left to the Chinese revolutionaries, led by 
Mac, to prove in practice the mal-developmental conse- 
quences of the Soviet model, and to implement (during the 
liberation struggle, and after liberation) the mass-line 
model embodying many constructive lessons for UDC develop- 
ment. Much critical literature is now available on the 
history of that liberation struggle and the dialectics of 
Chinese development since 1949 (Han,1976; Gray,1974; Gurley, 
1975; Wheelwright & McFarlane,i1970; Selden,1969; Bettel- 
heim,1974; Hinton,1972; Magdoff,1975), and it suffices here 
to merely summarize some development-strategy highlights. 
The most basic lesson is doubtless the successful liberat- 
ion mass-struggle that initiated a sharp break with depen- 
dency and imperialist linkages, and eliminated elite classes 
Monopolizing production and distribution of resources (e.g. 
Patent agrarian reform;.nationalization. of. industry; 
expelling foreign exploitation). This thoroughgoing 
transformation of the Chinese class-structure at liberation, 
together with popular mobilization of mass energies and 
enthusiasm, allowed the processes of autocentric develop- 
ment to begin and meet mass basic-needs. 

The ensuing decades, of course, witnessed many 
twists and turns in Chinese development-strategy. Essen- 
tially, they centered around the struggles between the 
"Soviet-style" planning mode(cf. 1951-56; Lui Shao-chi era, 
early 60's), which apd urban industrialization at 


the expense of agriculture, encouraged over-bureaucratic 
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centralization, and socially favored elitist consumption 
over mass basic-needs; and the "mass-line” i ehe arco, 
Great Leap Forward; Cultural Revolution), which sought to 
balance rural agricultural with urban industrial growth, 
consumer and basic -production, technological self-reliance 
and importation, moral and material incentives, and "mental" 
eno manual “Lavor «© And of late, the post="Ganeé of Four” 
era and Teng's reascendancy have evoked controversial 
debate --denounced by. some critical analysts as "capitalist 
revisionism” (Bettelheim,1978a,1978b; Yates,1979); defended 
by others as not anti-developmental and realistic, int 
socialist development is to viably continue rather than 
regress into dogmatic "vulgar politicism"” (Burton,1978; 
Chen,1978; Leiken,1978; MacEwen,1978; Robinson,1978). 
Obviously, any conclusive verdict must await time 
and practice. What matters is that, whatever the outcomes 
of the "struggles" within Chinese socialism, several 
Chinese development tactics have Rina from those strugg- 
les with undeniably constructive lessons for UDCs. These 
include the equitable mass-centered health-care system 
(Sidel & Sidel,1973; Frankenburg & Leeson,1974); the self- 
reliant "walking-on-two-legs" policy for scientific and 
technological development,based on both © intermediate 
and heavy basic industry and encouragement of rural indus- 
trialization (Rifkind, 1975; Riskin, 1971); the equity- 
oriented utilization of Green Revolution techniques (Stavis, 


1971); the socialist planning systems that seek to transcend 
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market-price profit-centered determination of resource 
allocation or income distribution (Robinson,1975; Wheel- 
werent & McFarlane,i970:129ff), and not least various 
Cultural-Revolution reforms of education to link it firmly 
to mass-development needs, such as relevant curriculun, 
work-study integration, youth-to-countryside campaign, and. 
increased access for poorer classes.( Seybolt,1972; Mauger, 
1974). 3 

| The overall achievement of the Chinese development- 
strategy thus has been the ability to meet the most basic 
needs of its 800 million people. This achievement stands 
on sharp contrast against the. record of say, underdeveloped 
India, where modernization policies have produced indicators 
of economic growth, equity, provision of basic necessities, 
economic self-reliance, employment and literacy inferior 

to China's performance(Weisskopf,1975). Indeed, in recent 
years, even modernization elites including Harvard's Dwight 
Perkins(1978), Brooking's A.Doak Barnett (1979132), and 
Rockefeller Foundation's Sterling Wortman(1975) have con- 
@eded the fact. (albeit not.the revolutionary. basis?) that 
China is successfully "meeting the basic needs of the great 
Majority of its people.” Naturally, given the moderniza- 
tion paradigm's antipathy to capitalist-transcending paths, 
these mainstream experts can only cite China's achievments 


divorced from the prerequisite revolutionary process. 


Turning now to the other most visible model of 


Third World development, the Cuban Revolution, it is seen 
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that the basic principles of socialist development imple- 
mented once liberation was won share much common ground 
with the Chinese experience. Wide-reaching agrarian 
reforms which redistributed rural resources to poor peasants 
and abolished the rural bourgeoisie; nationalization of 
U.S.owned properties and large enterprises; equitable mass ~ 
access to social services(e.g. health,education) -- all 
these dependency-breaking policies laid the foundations 

ee initiating mass-oriented development strategies in both 
industry and agriculture (Huberman & Sweezy,1969; Gutelman, 
Mo722,19720).' Though various factors’ (e.g:U.S. “blockade, 
island resource limitations, "brain-drain”) aborted the 
initial attempts at industrial-agricultural diversification 
and led back to reliance on agricultural specialization 
Vevear,cattle), this dependence on a few agricultural crops 
has not generated typical UDC underdevelopment. For in the 
Cuban socialist context, growth gains from increased pro- 
retains ty are equitably distributed to reduce the rural- 
urban and rich-poor gaps inherited from two centuries of 
Spanish and then 50 years of U.S. imperialist domination 
(Barkin, 1973). 

Thus, just as for the Chinese model, the critical 
literature has identified constructive lessons in such 
Cuban advances as eliminating illiteracy and reshaping 
education to serve development and build the socialist 
person (Valdes,1972; Leiner,1973; Huberman & Sweezy,1969: 


@2it), and providing equitable health care for the masses 
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ievva.1972; John;1971).. Such advances, like the Chinese 
achievements, demonstrate the profound possibilities for 
meeting at least the basic-needs of all citizens once the 
imperialism-dependency complex has been broken, in contrast 
to the rhetoric-laden but impotent containment tactics of 
modernization. At the same time, critical analysts are 
also frankly aware of problems in Cuba's transition to 
socialism, such as disparate resource allocation, over- 
ambitious targets and ad hoc planning(Huberman & Sweezy, 
1969:154ff), the issue of moral versus material incentives 
(Silverman,1973), potential elitism in educational tactics 
(Bowles,1972), and the complex issues of foreign-policy, 
as in the Angolan struggle which also bears on China's 
international role(Nwafor,1976; Kissinger,1976). Such 
awareness, however, is not the kind of simplistic citation 
that modernization analysts employ to denigrate socialist 
development experiments. Rather it is a necessary contri- 
bution to the pool of revolutionary seeaines thatycould” be 
of use to other liberation efforts. 

Finally, besides the Chinese and Cuban experiments, 
critical appreciation has also begun of those few other 
UDC s which to date have sought to breakaway from the 
imperialism-dependency complex. They include North Vietnam 
(Gough,1978; Gordon,1978), North Korea(Brun & Hersh,1975; 
White,1975), and Mozambique under FRELIMO (Saul,1973;197l). 
Without denying the manifold difficulties of transition 


and even reverses or setbacks of all these transitional 
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experiments, nor the need for continuing critical apprecia- 
tion, their increasing ability to meet mass basic-needs 
Peondwtusnerecredibibity «to :the critical paradigm. In 
1949, after winning liberation, Mao had declared: "the 
Chinese people have stood up! ". Certainly, as the fore- 
going discussion has sought to show, the modernization 
paradigm is not aimed at helping oppressed UDC peoples to 
"stand up” and march forward in and for human dignity. 
Nothing less than a revolutionary-liberation strategy 
authentically based on the basic critical paradigmatic 
themes will suffice. But certainly too, long-run Third 
World development prospects cannot be divorced from the 
necessary structural transformation of DCs, to yield 
Societies created in the logic of developing human-beingness 
than of profit-selfishness. 
U.S. HEGEMONY IN THE THIRD WORLD: 
FROM OPEN-DOOR TO CONTAINMENT 

In his first major foreign-policy speech at the 
University of Notre Dame on May 22,1977, President Jimmy 
Carter proclaimed as follows: 

I believe we can have a foreign policy that is 
democratic, that is based on fundamental values, and 
that uses power and influence, which we have, for 
humane purposes..-.For too many years, we've been 
willing to adopt the flawed and erroneous principles 
and tactics of our adversaries, sometimes abandoning 
our own values:for theirs. We've fought fire with 
fire, never thinking that fire is better quenched 
with water. This approach failed, with Vietnam the 
best example of its intellectual and moral poverty. 


But through failure, we have now found our way back 
to our own principles and values...By the measure 
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or history, our; Nation's 200 years are very brief, 

and’ our rise to world eminence briefer still. It 

dates from 1945 when Europe and the old interna- 

tional order lay in ruins. Before then, America 

was largely on the periphery of world affairs, 

but since then we have inescapably been at the 

Genter’ or world affairs. «(Carter ,19772776ff, 

emphasis added). 
It is quite true, as the concluding sentences say, that U.S. 
global dominanee dates from 1945..—But as a whole, Carter's 
statement provides a mystified and distorted view of U.S. 
foreign-policy in the modern world. Vis-a-vis the Third 
Nomedein, particular, the U.s.’ , through the policies shaped 
and dominated by its ruling-class, can hardly qualify as 
being "humane" over some two centuries of contact. Nor is 
Carter valid in blaming the "failure" of Vietnam on a mis- 
meemealiOn of-U.o., LUundamental values”. in reaction to 
adversaries' evil-doings, or in assuming that a post- 
Vietnam U.S. has now regained some kind of original good- 
liness. 

im cruise  asucrtbicat analyets have shown, Us. 
hegemony or the fact that the U.S. is now "inescapably... 
at the center of world affairs”, rests fundamentally on an 
inescapable logic of the capitalist political economy. 

Mias is the imperative for incessant accumulation and expan- 
Sion, an imperative that necessarily assumes global dimen- 
mone. But to so locate the roots of U.S. foreign-policy 
Smetnat of any DC, does not though and should not imply a 


mechanistic, reductionist approach to understanding imperia- 


lism. As Magdoff(1970:20) succintly puts it, 
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some popularizers on the Left (who are then 
expediently attacked as representative of all 
critical analysts) formulate the issue purely in 
terms of "economic necessity”--as if every 
political and military action were in response 
to an immediate economic cause or to a telephone 
care 16om.a.Corporatvion executive.* Such a 
mechanical cause-effect approach is an oversimpli- 
fication, an inadequate guide to history, and more 


Phetoric than analysis....lhe major task.,..for the 
study of imperialism is to discover..."the essential 
one-ness of (U.S.) economic, political, and strategic 
interests... 


Through this non-reductionist, non-economic deter- 
Woereric framework, Vietnam thus cannot be understood as a 
Simple U.S. desire to protect its existing Piven tnerite in 
or trade with Vietnam, which were both se etantia Ll « 
Rather, Vietnam must be explained in terms of the wider 
imperative of the U.S. capitalist order to maintain/expand 
its sphere of influence--a natural tendency under any 
circumstance but which in the post-WWII era was exacerbated 
by the perceived growing threat of socialist revolution 
Spreading to all parts of.the Third World. The capitalist . 
social order now has to confront the emergence and growing 
Strength of "an antagonistic (socialist) social order” 
(Huberman & Sweezy,1966). At the same time, however, this 
non-reductionist framework does not deny the natural con- 
cern of corporate power-elites in the conduct of the war, 
or for that matter, any war. As Scott(1974) documented, 
the financial establishment and certain industrial sectors 
did or sought to influence governmental decisions on 
escalation/deescalation policies, in part based on antici- 


pations for expansion into a modernizing post-war Indo- 
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China (e.g. oil resources), in part on worry about severe 
negative consequences of further escalation for the U.S. 
domestic and thereby world capitalist economy. It is this 
kind of dialectical political-economic analysis by which 
the historical evolutionary shifts and yet underlying basic 
continuity in U.S.-UDC relations can be comprehended-- 

from Open-Door policies to the strategy of containment, 

and as the present study hopes to show, to the emerging 


advocacy of "global interdependence.” 


Opening UDC Doors 

U.S. hegemony in the Third World began, of course, 
well before Vietnam, and not all expressions of that domi- 
nance necessitated naked military intervention, although 
Menvewere so. since the 1800’s(S.L.,1962). Through the 19th 
Century and up to WWII, the primary sphere of U.S. influence 
lay initially in the Carribean rim(Cuba being paramount ) 
amd later over Latin America. The basic policy vehicle 
was the 1823 Monroe Doctrine, which rationalized U.S. 
“security” in terms of ostensible anti-colonialism and the 
limiting of European expansion into the Latin American 
Hemisphere. In reality, the roots of this doctrine drew 
Sustenance from U.S. power-elites' desire. tor andiantici- 
pation of territorial and/or economic expansion into the 
area (Petras,1973; Williams,1972:23ff). The Western hemi- 
Sphere was to be the U.S.'s special province of political- 
economic interests, increasingly pressured by the need(plus 


greed) for land and growth of agricultural /industrial 
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Ser plus.» From. the 1830's_on, various tactics crystallized 
the basic imperialist nature of the doctrine: territorial 
annexation; rapidly growing commercial penetration; war 
against Spain and forced occupation, then neo-colonialism 
of Cuba; the 1904 Roosevelt corollary legitimizing U.S. 
Military intervention if "necessary" to preserve "peace" 
and "stability"; increased U.S. investments promoted and 
protected by U.S. political and armed clout. 

After WWI, U.S. economic hegemony per se increased 
dramatically in trade and investment levels compared to 
European DCs, and though Roosevelt's "Good Neighbor Policy" 
downplayed the Monroe Doctrine's crude interventionism in 
favor of multilateralism and cooperation, it constituted 
Poeragical break. with imperialistic logic. .It was really 
more a change in style in response partly to Latin American 
nationalism, arid facilitated. by institutionalization of 
collaborative client UDC regimes amenable to U.S. investment, 
trade and aid terms(Petras,1973: 73ff). Following WWII, 
the U.S. finally assumed dominant economic hegemony vis- 
a-vVis its DC rivals and U.S. investments expanded from 
traditional mining/agricultural sectors into industries as 
Welton in. short, over.one and a half centuries,. relations 
between U.S. and Latin America were conducted along an 
imperialist logic to keep Latin America "open" to U.S. 
political-economic interests. For Latin American masses, 
sucn relations have contributed to the development of their 


underdevelopment. 
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Besides Latin America and the Carribean, early U.S. 
hegemonic expansion mainly focussed on the Far East. 
There, U.S. imperialism was formally initiated with the 
spanish surrender in 1898 of the Philippines and a brutal 
pacification campaign that Francisco(1973) terms the "First 
Vietnam", followed by 48 years of U.S. colonial rule. How-- 
ever, the Philippines were initially seen more as a base 
to penetrate the hoped-for Chinese market,rather than to be 
exploited per se (Pomeroy, 1974) Besides , domestic U.s. 
aericultural interests with Carribean at Or sought 
to restrict competition from the ipalurre COLONY « .bUt wath 
the post-WWII supremacy of U.S. capitalism, the Philippines 
soon assumed substantial neo-colonial significance in itself 
and for facilitating U.S.economic expansionism over Asia. 
Conditions for Filipino independence thus assured deepening 
U.S. economic penetration, Filipino dependency, and U.S. 
military hegemony. With the collaboration af Local velites:. 
and concomitant suppression of mass-liberation movements, 
the U.S. now controls virtually every strategic sector of 
the Filipino economy. While such domination yields lucrative 
Protite to U.S. MNCs, it instrumentally worsens Filipino 
mass-poverty, exploitation, and other underdevelopment 
consequences. 

Elsewhere in Asia, since the late 1800's,U.S. atten- 
tion had naturally turned to China. The object of intense in- 
ter-imperialist rivalries,China was forced to yield conces- 


sionary spheres of influence to various DC powers after . 
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its defeat in the 1895 Sino-Japanese War. The U.S. "Open 
Door” notes of 1899/1900 sought to regulate this rivalry 
and: assure the U.S. its equal opportunity to participate 

in exploitation of the Chinese economy (Williams,1972:50ff). 
Pras through the 20's and 30's, the U.S. tried to expand/ 
protect its expansion opportunities in China via promising 
Japan a generous share in gains from future Chinese 
"development" and U.S. help in checking Chinese revolution- 
ary nationalism. This cooptation of Japan into the U.S. 
imperial scheme, with the assent of European powers, conti- 
nued until 1941, when the U.S. had to go to war to preserve 
ime Open Door (Williams,1972:144ff,192ff). The U.S.'s 
ignoring of Sun Yat-sen's appeals for help and later 
support for Chiang during the Civil War, including dogmatic 
rejection of Mao's proposal for a peaceful transition, 
likewise reflected the desire for an exploitable capitalist 
status-quo in China(Williams,1972:146; Han,1972b:146ff; 
Beroines, 1960). “Just as in Latin America, the U.S. sought 
mietne Far Bast to keep UDCS open for U.S. capital 


accumulation. 


Containment 

ine errect, vine "Open Door" rationale served as the 
motivating and ideological framework for the increasing 
U.S. economic expansion worldwide through the 19th and into 
the 20th century (Williams,1969,1972; Gardner,1969). 
Successive Administrations of corporate-recruited or 


corporate-minded power-elites, with the vital interests of 
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Wee. capltalists®atvheart as well’as° the internalized 
commitment to capitalism as the only "good" and "right” 
way of life, argued for foreign policies that would promote 
U.S. trade and investments, assure sources of raw materials, 
expand overseas markets, and thereby fuel domestic pros- 
perity. It is within this context of the Open-Door impera- 
tive that the emergence of the Cold War must be understood. 
es. power-elites, although quite aware of the U.S.'s 
superior power vis-a-vis Russia and of Russian post-war pre 
- occupation with domestic reconstruction, aggressively 
opted for inflexible confrontation tactics--over Eastern 
Europe and war reparations, and use of the A-bomb on Japan 
to "end" the war and "thereby stop the Soaecbiis, ho Asia, 
and to give them sober pause in eastern Europe”(Williams, 
1972:206-275). With the formal announcement of the Truman 
Doctrine on March 12,1947, the American masses were served 
for the next three decades by their power-elites with 
foreign policies ostensibly justified on grounds of defend- 
ing "free peoples” from "totalitarian regimes"(Truman, 1947). 
Thus some 20 years later, Secretary of State Dean Rusk(1966) 
Was calling for containment of China. Much as it had been 
@ssential to “contain” Soviet “aggression” in Europe, so 
China was now identified as the "aggressor" in Asia--a 
Stance endorsed by such elite officials and advisers as 
Clifford, Acheson, Harriman,Rostow, McCloy and Bundy. 

But in order to truly understand the Cold War, one 


Must look beneath the surface of anti-Communist hysteria. 
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There flows the deep current of ever-expanding monopoly 
capital, incessantly moulding the inner contours and the 
outer limits of U.S. foreign-policy. Just as through the 
rise of U.S. imperialism, so too in the post-WWII period 
was American eotenen, policy "initiated, planned, and 
carried out by the richest, most powerful, and most inter-- 
national minded owners and managers of major corporations 
and financial institutions”, while other sectors like Con- 
Bress, the military, or "public opinion” have exerted 
iectle influence(Domhoff,1969)...As later ree wea. there 
is a discernible process by which such aon iantane of 
foreign-policy by corporate power-elites occur, including 
especially through the leverage wielded by elite associa- 


tions like the Committee for Economic Development(Eakins, 


1969) and the Council on Foreign Relations(Shoup,1975,1977). 


It remains in this part of the discussion to summarize the 
major interrelated components of U.S. "containment" 


hegemony over UDCs. 


The politico-military tentacles. An indispensable 
buttress of U.S. global dominance is the pervasive U.S. 
politico-military presence in UDCs, whether it be outright 


bases, overt or covert military or "intelligence” interven- 
tion, or the imperative of military aid and arms sales. 
As of January 1970,the U.S. had some 429 major military 


bases and 2972 bases in 30 countries costing almost $5 


billion a year(Parenti,1971:215), while security intelli- 
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gence gathering coupled with covert political intervention 
mushroomed under CIA auspices(Agee,1975). U.S. military 
aid has been and still is a significant proportion of U.S. 
foreign aid. Though concentrated first on Soviet-Chinese 
peripheries or eo ers defense” nations, military aid was 
soon generalized to all "free world” regions--comprising 
hardware(e.g.weapons) and software(e.g.expert-advisers; 
police and counter-insurgency training), and mechanically 
justified by U.S. power-elites as a "stabilizing” pre- 
requisite for "economic development"(Klare,1972; Siegel, 
1974; Stein & Klare,i974). And since 1969, when the Nixon 
Doctrine advocated greater reliance on local UDC military 
capacities, U.S.arms sales to UDCs have spiralled. As 
Deputy Defense Secretary David Packard(1970:31) argued 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee for increased 
U.S.military credit assistance, 
in the future, sales to less developed countries 

will increase because in response to the Nixon 

doctrine, the U.S. will attempt to provide military 

capability to these countries, when asked and when 

in our’ national interests, by elther” granting or 

selling. 

With regard to covert or overt U.S.politico-military 
intervention in UDCs, the critical literature 1s now replete 
with evidence and exposes. Prominent examples span acts of 
covert(CIA) support for the ovethrow of populist-reformist 
governments, as in Iran-1953(Jandaghi,1973), Guatemala-1954 
(Horowitz,1971:160ff), or Brazil-1964(Watson,1977); counter- 


revolutionary operations which aborted as in the 1961 Bay- 
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of-Pigs invasion of Cuba(Horowitz,1971:194ff), are conti- 
nuing as in Thailand under various military juntas(Thaxton, 
1973), or succeeded as in the downfall of Allende's radical 
Chilean experiment (Agee,1977:255; Borosage & Marks,1976); 
and direct military intervention, as in Korea(Horowitz, 
1971:110ff), the Dominican crisis of 1965(Goff & Locker, 
1967), and the nadir of U.S. counter-revolutionism, Vietnam 
(Kolko ,1969:88-132; Horowitz,1971:135-159). With the deba- 
Pile in IndoChina and its domestic repercussions, however, 
it is likely that U.S. power-elites would be moet icircum- 
spect about intervening in future "crises" with massive 
U.S. ground-forces. Granted, in the normal flux of human 
affairs, future military intervention can never be totally 
discounted, especially when the future promises even more 
Pontradictions for monopoly capitalism. -But more probably, 
continued U.S. politico-military intervention will empha- 
Size an antezrated strategy of economic manipulation i(e.g.. 
ard, scrade> ’sticks:’ 4 politicaly destabilization, and. builder 
up of local UDC repressive capacities--such as happened in 
Chile,1973-- as well as multilateralization of armed 
intervention (e.g.use of Moroccan mercenaries in the recent 
Zairean crisis)and nurturing of some UDCs for regional 
Bpolicine’ i duties (e.e,.brazil; \indohesia;,, and; until lately, 


Shah's Iran). 


The economic appetite. The spreading of U.S. 


politico-military tentacles all over the Third World does 
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not, however, exist in and for itself. It has been ultima- 
tely geared to facilitate and protect the vociferous appe- 
tite of U.S. capitalism, the inherent need to expand and 
accumulate globally. Indeed, the U.S.'s ascendancy to the 
role of First World international "policeman" was concomi- 
tant with its rise to economic predominance after WWII. By 
feo, the.U.S.'s GNP of $1000 billion. equaled that of 211 
einer DCstcombined, triple that of all UBCs together,..and 
ene 33 percent of world GNP(Newfarmer & Mueller,1975:5). 
poeough this-century, U.S. foreign direct Sp eetente have 
grown along a sharply rising path: in aes See,. $7. 501920) , 
$11.8(1950), $32.7(1960), $78.2(1970),and $94(1972) (New- 
farmer & Mueller,1975:32). And Table 5 shows the overtaking 
Priel... 01, Le cap talisti.rivals,..especiallyuiin.post- 
WWII years. 

The regional distribution and types of U.S. invest- 
Menve tor’ 1973¢are recorded in Table 6. Thus all. UDCs 
Gombined hosted around Some 28 percent of total U.S.-foreign 
direct investment--a share which because of its relative 
smallness compared to U.S. investments in other DCs, has 


led some liberal analysts to argue that ergo, it is-"not 
Hecessary” forsthecUcsstoybe™imperialistie”’ to”’UDCs (e.g. 
frrwbor 19'70.).¥.Lteshould be ino ted) * though, “that*untei’ 1950 
or so, UDCs as a whole actually comprised about half of all 
U.S. direct private investment, with Latin America the 


favored region (Weisskopf,1972:430). Thus, historically, 


just as for European colonial powers, parts of the Third 
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Table 5: Stock of Foreign Investment by Percentage 
Distribution for Major Capitalist Economies, 1900-1971 


Country Year 

AOO0 a ehOtl 561-930. 6 1 960m 1962 4.1971 
Ger S Ais ; 20 Oey SSO bans e. 0 1 52.0 
eke: BO SOg DOU oe ota Gut Owe) 1b 
France ALES ee 8.4 4.1 eS 5.8 
Germany 20 Ge tees #206 Vet 2, Oo ety 
Subtotal Ol Seago sElu90 ei S628 1579 whrk7647 


Source: Newfarmer & Mueller(1975:31) 


Dable 6: U.S. Direct Investment Abroad, Yearend 1973, by 
Area and Major Industry 


Region Total Manufac- Petro- Other 
($e bins) *turine leum (% ) 
fee.) (a) 
All areas 107 3 Ray 270 29.7 
First World Vii Oo ays! 22d ZO 6 
UDCs B79 28.0 SU ANS 34.8 
- Latin America ‘6n5 3 Swit 238 HA, 
- Asia & Pacific 3. te ny ere CEs 28 2 
- Other Africa Bae 3.6 Tie hy ont 
- Middle East E07. ew: 5Oe9 74 


Source: Musgrave(1975:12) 


World have been necessarily important to U.S. investors. 
More crucially, as Magdoff(1970) points out, the imperia- 
lism: complex cannot be reduced: to.criteria Like) size-of 
investments or a pert between the U.S. one UDC sig Thasweis 
because (a) U.S. investments in DC economies are just as 


dependent upon those economies' stakes in UDCs, and (b) 
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Uo. tarms, by virtue of inter-capitalistic rivalry, must 
establish beachheads too in UDCs or perish on the rocks of 
competition. Indeed, even elite lobbying groups such as 
the Foreign Policy Association has been emphasizing the 
growing importance:of UDCs: 

For the United States, trade with the UDCs-- 

whose imports tend to rise as they industrialize 
--is now a booming business. In 1977, UDCs bought 
‘U.S. goods valued at $42 billion--more than a third 
of our exports that year--plus $14 billion worth of 
U.S. services. U.S. exports to UDCs have been 
growing by 22 percent a year, compared to a 15 per- 
cent rise in exports to developed countries (FPA, 
1978:39). 

The prime beneficiaries of U.S. political-economic 
hegemony are, of course, the MNCs--the commanding heights 
of the U.S. domestic economy and the world capitalist 
system. Of world GNP in 1969($3000 billion), the MNCs of 
all DCs produced some $450 billion or 15 percent, and 
during the 60's, MNCs grew much faster than national 
economies. In 1972, some 57 MNCs ranked among the top i00. 
largest economic entities (Newfarmer & Mueller,1975:5-7). 
Within the U.S. economy, by natural capitalist expansion 
and concentration, MNCs now dominate all sectors of U.S. 
industry and finance (U.N.,1974:17ff; Clement ,;1977:316).° 

For these U.S. MNCs, with their solid dominance 
Over the U.S. economy, foreign operations have assumed in- 
creasing importance for their scheme of self-interests. 
Tigeein 197 efor (079 top U.S MNCs, about.’$200' billion ‘of 
their aggregate sales of $540 billion originated in their 


foreign subsidiaries (Vernon,1977:20). Through the 60's, 
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gross capital formation of all U.S. corporations in foreign 
Operations tripled compared to a doubling of domestic 
capital formation(Musgrave,1975:17). And even more explo- 
Sive growth occurred in global operations of U.S. banks, 
with foreign behnenes increasing fivefold over 1950-1970 
compared to twofold over 1918-1950, and a tenfold increase . 
in foreign branch assets over 1950-1970(Wolff:24,28). 
Also, only some 17 of the largest U.S. commercial banks 
Control atv least $0 percent of U.S... international. banking 
business. Given this importance of foreign operations for 
their firms' overall prosperity, indeed ps oneal LtLS 
therefore understandable that MNC corporate leaders should 
have necessary and ongoing concern over the conduct of 
U.S. foreign policy. And furthermore, given the dominance 
of U.S. MNCs in the U.S. political-economy, one would 
expect such concern to readily translate into hegemonic 
leverage in foreign-policy planning. 

The specific importance of Third World regions for 
U.S. (or any other DC) MNCs have been well analyzed in 
studies by Magdoff(1969), Kolko (1969:48-87), and Barnet & 
Muller(1974), and it suffices here to note the key driving 
forces behind MNC expansionism into UDCs. They include 
(a) the search for and monopolistic control over raw- 
material sources and access to cheap steady supplies; 
(b)the need to eae endscorner oft Heroes in Tie wteace..of 
fierce inter-capitalistic competition; (c)the lure of lower 


production costs and higher profit rates possible in 
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"disciplined" cheap-labor and incentive-packed UDC invest- 
“ment environments; and (d)as Sweezy & Magdoff(1975) observe, 
the complementary growth of U.S. banking to service MNC 
operations and other international economic activities, 

plus the natural propensity of banks to maximize profits 
and protect markets. Thus, contrary to liberal scholarly 
apologetics about the "non-necessity” of U.S. imperialism, 
UDCs are very necessary sites of U.S. capital-accumulation, 
and this fundamental economic imperative is rooted at the 
base of the Cold-War containment strategy. As noted 

earlier and as will be elaborated in this study's concluding 
Section (IV), MNC investments in dependent peripheries 

yield lucrative returns to DC and UDC elite-interests while 


fostering mass underdevelopment. 


Ald, financial and trade props. Finally, note 
Should be taken of three other essential props for U.S. 


economic hegemony. To begin with, besides the role of 
Gebecary aid in U.s. political support for U.S... economic 
interests, the economic dimensions of U.S. foreign-aid have 
Deen just as constructive to U.S. global capital accumula- 
tion. Thus in the early 50's, when U.S. foreign-assistance 
became ieee ea arene Marshall Plan programmes 

to keep Western Europe capitalistic, aid to UDCs was expli- 
euuly tied to securing raw-material needs of U.S. industries 
(Loftus,1950; Leviero,1951; Kolko,1969:64). Later, as it 


expanded under the goal of promoting UDC "socio-economic 
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development", aid became structured to serve U.S. economic 
imcerests. Tying of aid in effect: promotes, exports of U.S. 
goods and technology, while the PL 480 or "Food for Peace" 
program serves as an expedient, profitable means of dis- 
posing. U.S..farm Seige (Hua@som, 1971). ) from first 
usarp® and later the specially created OPIC(Overseas Priva- 
te Investment Corporation), U.S. investors receive incen- 
tives, subsidies and guarantees to expand into UDCs(OPIC, 
1978). And in the overall sense, since USAID "development" 
projects and programmes follow modernization themes, U.S. 
economic aid helps to foster capitalistic, reformist social 
environments amenable to imperialist penetration(Goulet, 
4971.) 

Grvenythisvinetvurnentality,01 U.S. aid in, promoting 
Yes. economic, hegemony, itis not surprising then to find 
an abiding concern of corporate interests over the conduct 
SteU.54 010, pOlicies. Thie.is best reflected in the domi- 
nant role of corporate power-elites on the many Presiden- 
tiai Commissions..on foreign assistance since 1950. For 
example, Truman's International Development Advisory 
Board in 1951 was headed by Nelson Rockefeller 
(Leviero,1951), who some two decades later prepared an 
Alliance-for-Progress evaluation report for Nixon(Rocke- 
tember, 1909)...4in 1957,.State Secretary John Foster Dulles 
proposed new aid plans based on commissioned studies led 
by Benjamin Fairless(former Chairman,U.S.Steel) and Eric 


Johnston(President, Motion Picture Association) (White,1957). 
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More recently, there were the influential Perkins Committee 
for Johnson ini968, and the Peterson Task Force for Nixon 
in 1970. Perkins has long-standing Rockefeller-linkages 
while Peterson was then President, Bank of America. Other 
corporate luminaries on these commissions included David 
Rockefeller, Eugene Black, William Hewlett, and Sol Lino- 
witz (Bell, 1973). Indeed, as later elaborated, the subject 
of our study, the ODC, had its beginnings in the work of 
the Perkins commission. 

As a result of the Perkins and Peterson commissions, 
U.S. policies now accord an increased role for multilateral 
aid via "development" banks like the IBRD, IDB and ADB. 
Although the advantage of such aid is said to be its higher 
degree of "political neutrality”, there are no doubts among 
power-elites that multilateral aid will serve U.S. economic 
interests just as well as bilateral aid. For example, at 
senate hearings on U.S. contributions to the Asian Develop-. 
ment Bank, corporate elite Eugene Black (as Johnson's 
Peete CAaviser on Asian Economic and Social Development ) 
argued that such funding would foster economic modernization 
and thereby U.S.-UDC trade, while building nations "less 
Susceptible to destructive Communist aggression and ideolo- 
gy." Here, the newly installed military regime in Indonesia 
is Cited as "doing a good job”,hence the U.S. is "very 
anxious to help” (Black,1967:10ff). More recently, Treasury 
Secretary George Shultz argued at Senate hearings that U.S. 


efforts through multilateral agencies 
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have succeeded (in)...helping to bring out... 

a climate where private capital has some feeling 

of security...basically these are profitable 

opportunities and private capital will go and 

thavsisstheyway <teshould: be: -(Shuktzei973%36) « 
iassum, behind the rhetoric of "helping." UDCs "develop", 
U.S. aid whether of the traditional bilateral or the more 
recent multilateral variety is really attuned to serving 
the basic interests of U.S. capitalism: to accumulate and 
expand. 
| Last but not least, dominance over the capitalist 
world financial and trading regimes has provided the U.S. 
Wc Vatal props form its global economic hegemony. Largely 
organized under U.S. leadership after 1945, these regimes 
legitimized the supremacy of U.S. interests, safeguarded 
other DCs' capitalist opportunities, and binded UDCs into 
international subserviency. In terms of the international 
monetary system, the Bretton Woods Conference in 1945 gave 
the U.S. a decisive advantage over UDCs and other DCs by 
yielding to the U.S. the role of world deaene andsithe: U.S. 
dollar as the world reserve currency(Hudson,1972:49ff). 
This hegemonic status has enabled the U.S. to finance its 
Massive balance-of-payments deficit since 1950, incurred in 
foreign investments, economic-military aid, and military 
intervention, thereby fuelling post-war U.S. prosperity. 
in contrast, UDCs, because of (a)their dependent ties within 
metropolitan rer cy blocs ultimately Aco to) thes UsSiea. 
and (b)their inflexibilities and weakness in trading/ 


industrial structures, are perennially more disruptively 
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affected by balance-of-payments crises than are metropo- 
litan powers with their industrial strength/flexibility 
and their power to create and expand money supplies (Mag- 
doff,1969:80ff). Furthermore, the U:iS. and its DC allies 
are bolstered in their financial hegemony via their control 
of the International Monetary Fund(IMF), which exercies 
leverage on dependent UDCs to behave within the bounds of 
dependency-fostering capitalist economics (Hayter,1971; 
Payer, 19744). 

Likewise, in the international Any ee system, the 
U.S. and other DCs also exercise oe aie leverage over 
UDCs (Kolko,1969:58ff). From colonial legacy and perpe- 
tuated neo-colonialism and dependency, UDCs are now heavily 
dependent on export of primary commodities subject to price 
fluctuations and the vicissitudes of DC demands, all set 
within the context of capitalist speculation and manipula- 
Pron.» iInithis*resand, ‘the UsSsrhas consistently opposed 
broad-scale commodity agreements with UDCs in order to 
maintain its trading advantage and to keep raw materials 
ee cheap as possible; Simultaneously; it ae ce import 
quotas and tariff/nontariff barriers on UDC goods so as to 
protect domestic U.S. producers,’ and accord them the profit- 


able role of processing raw items(Rweyemamu,1969). 


it is*thus seen that U.S. imperialism vis-a-vis 
the Third World can only be explained by a holistic appre- 


Clation of its political-economic and strategic "oneness” 
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on an historical ‘and: global’ scale. Through its first one 
hundred and fifty years of contact with UDCs, the U.S. 
essentially sought to keep their "doors" open to U.S. econo- 
mic penetration and exploitation. Then, through two 

decades of post-WWII years, the U.S. vastly expanded its 
political-economic hegemony under the guise of "containment" 
philosophy to become the world's leading military and eco- 
nomic power. Dominance of post-war organized global 
Benen and trading regimes were instrumental props in 

the U.S.'s rise to supremacy. Other DCs, he embroiled 

in natural inter-capitalist rivalry RaceH the U.S. and among 
themselves, accepted the U.S.'s leadership and stewardship 
role, and shared in unparalleled capitalist prosperity. 

But UDCs, except for a few successful breakaways, remain 
entrapped in the imperialism-dependency-underdevelopment 
complex. UDC masses contributed in sweat and blood to but 
hardly benefited from this expansion of the world capital-. 
ist system. Such continuing suffering of over two-thirds 

of humanity surely suffices to invalidate President Carter's 
mo77 stlaimethat U.S. foreign. *poliey4s "desisned to 
serve mankind.” 

Yet,tace theeU.S.'was- entering the’ 70"s, ‘thevearlier 
Open-Door policies and the succeeding "Containment” stra- 
tegy, which had seemed to work so well in initiating and 
consolidating U.S. hegemony, were beginning to encounter 
the structural contradictions inherent in capitalism. 


Since these emergent factors in global political-economy 
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will be treated in detail in Section IV vis-a-vis the 
ODC's "global interdependence" strategy, it suffices here 
to briefly cite their existence. Thus capitalist centers 
are meee Ty confronting the problem of UDC "nationa- 
lism”, ranging from the issue of host-MNC relationships 
to international political-economic coalitions designed to . 
extract more equitable international distribution. Commo- 
Oty cartelization efforts, of which OPEC remains the arch 
but still untypical example, pose or threaten to pose 
Himius ‘on unbridled exploitation of UDC resources. Through 
U.N. conferences and "non-aligned nations” gatherings, 
UDCs as a "bloc” have sought a New International Economic 
Order more equitable to the Third World. 

In the second place, the evident failure of the 
U.S. and other DCs to resolve mass underdevelopment prob- 
lems in UDCs through two decades of aid and modernization 
schemes, heralds grave threats to the "stability" essential 
for continued imperialist crunches iene The moot issue, 
now, is whether the "new" "poverty-oriented” World Bank 
model of modernization can achieve better results. And 
thirdly, the overarching aegesred! though. ‘thew.e, Ss. and) ano 
eoercO"s is the increasing structural.crisis of world 
Capitalism. Rooted in the inherent irrationality of the 
feaprtalist production mode,. this crisis is reflected, in 
the relative Pens of U.S. power amidst, fierce inter= 
Capitalistic rivalries among DCs, the worsening recession 


and inflation trends, the instability in world finan- 
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cial and eda regimes, and the aggravated domestic 
crises of rising unemployment and squeeze in living- 
standards which in turn make surplus-value realization 
even more problematic. 

Capitalists and Se NO ha SLi Ves dO. 110 6,.0L 
course,passively sit out these emergent contradictions in ~ 
the global political-economy. As human beings imbued with 
an above-average spirit of aggressive self-defense, they 
haturally seek to try to "learn” from failures or mistakes. 
Folacies, strategies or tactics are changed or adapted 
(albeit within the bounds of the capitalist paradigm) to 
meet these new contingencies. Running ahead of my invest- 
igations, for now the following conclusion bears statement 
--namely, that the formation of the Overseas Development 
Council 'in 1969, in parallel with theoretical shifts and 
new emphases emanating from elite groups traditionally 
influential in the shaping of U.S. foreign-policy, marks 
an attempt by U.S. power-elites to transcend "containment" 
philosophy to a global reordering or interdependence 
strategy. Such a fresh approach, certainly, would not 
jettison the capitalist-preserving premises of Open-Door 
or containment policies; but it would additionally incor- 
porate elements "responsive" to the emergent contradictions 
and crises within world capitalism. Through this study's 
intensive analysis of the ODC, it should therefore be 
possible to spell out the features of such a new strategy 


vis-a-vis the Third World specifically. 
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POWER-ELITES AND THE 
POLICY-FORMATION PROCESS 

It its allusion to the dominating role of corporate 
elites in U.S. foreign policy-planning, the foregoing 
discussion has toi tea a particular view of the nature of 
the U.S. State under monopoly capitalism; that is, who 
Pires America? and in’ part how such ruling’ occurs. As a 
prelude to setting out our research methodology, it is 
Pere rant to make explicit these theoretical underpinnings. 
FOUvesin Wltn, any critical analysis that abs Bement 2 4 
concepts like mode of production, ate eo and 
ruling-class must reject the mainstream social-scientific 
thesis of "pluralism", which sees "power" in capitalist 
societies as diffused and balanced among multiple centers 
--in short, denying the existence of a dominant ruling- 
elite group or class (Dahl,1958,1961; Rose,1967). On the 
contrary, theoretical-empirical investigations conducted 
by Marxist and other critical researchers on the-capitalist 
social-class structure have yielded burgeoning evidence 
ifaw a ruling-class does exist, and that it exerts.domina- 
Grone contro! or intluence over strategic social, political, 
anusecOnomic institutions via a’ systematic’ pattern of pro- 
cesses (e.g.Miliband,1973; Domhoff,1967,1971,1979; Anderson, 
1974; Clement,1975; Kolko,1962). It is in the tradition of 
such critical "power-structure” research that this study 


of the ODC is conducted. 
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The. "Power-Elite” Concept 


Critical probing into the U.S. power-structure 
owes much, in terms of popularization and intellectual 
mien carion,.to. tne work of the radical sociojogist,C. 
omen Milis.s. In his, classic text, "The Power Elite”, 
Mills(1956) conceptualized three interlocked, unified elite 
groups holding and exercising power in U.S. society, viz 
the political directorate, the top corporate executives and 
directors, and the military elites. In addition, members 
of top law and investment firms act as "x0 -betweens” Lox 
these elite groups. Needless to say, Mills' work was 
hardly appreciated by mainstream social scientists uphold- 
ing pluralism (e.g. Dahl,1958; ee Ob Parsons, 
1957; Wrong,1956; Berle,1956). More appropos, however, has 
been the (friendly) commentary of critical or Marxist 
scholars like Lynd(1956), Sweezy(1956) and Aptheker(1960). 
One criticism shared in particular by these radical analysts 
eonceorns Millis! failure.to properly analyze class-relation- 
ships within capitalism and hence to identify the structu- 
ral predominance of his "economic elites” in the U.S. 
ruling-class--a concept which Mills(1956:277) had rejected 
as connoting excessive "economic determinism” at the ex- 
pense of "political determinism” or "military determinism". 

In the late sixties, however, G.William Domhoff 
(1967,1968) was able to take account of this weakness in 
Mills' formulation by grounding the "power-elite” concept 


in the radical yet not vulgar-economistic analysis of 
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ruling-class.» By so doing, Domhoff's conception of "power- 
elites" becomes theoretically sounder than Mills' , while 
at the same time affording a methodologically constructive 
tool for empirical power-structure research within the 
Peitc.cal paradigm.” Over ‘the past decade or’so, ‘such 
research has yielded an increasing pool of conceptual and 
methodological insights into class-rule of U.S. society. 

In summary form, the major concepts and findings 
Of various studies by -Domhoff(1967, 1968, 1971,1972;1974, 
1975,1979) and other power-structure Beetytts | which bear 
particular relevance to this study, are Ae EOL POWS aya PLS ti 
Domhoff established the existence of a ruling(governing) 
class in U.S. society that.comprises members of the upper- 
most social-class who (a) own/receive disproportionate 
wealth/income relative to other social-classes, (b)partake 
of privileged social goods not accessible to ordinary folks 
(e.g. exclusive education, private clubs), (c are cohesively 
(class-consciously) linked via school attendance,- over- 
lapping club memberships, upper-class marriages(Blumberg & 
Paul,1975), and interlocking corporate directorships (Son- 
quist & Koenig,1975; Dooley,1969; Allen,1974); (d)exercise 
control or dominance over the major institutions and 
decision-making processes of the State via top leadership 
positions such as Presidential Cabinet appointments (Mintz, 
1975; Freitag,1975), lobbying and advisory relationships, 
and extra-governmental elite policy-planning groups. 


Clearly, the bedrock of ruling-class power is its control 
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Over the production and disposition of wealth and income. 
In the contemporary U.S. social-structure, this means 
ownership/control over the largest MNCs, banks and invest- 
ment firms. 
secondly, Domhoff makes an analytical distinction 
between "power-elite” and "ruling-class". The power-elite. 
is defined as 
the leadership group or operating arm of the 

ruling-class. It is made up of active, working 

members of the ruling-class and high-level employees 

in institutions controlled by members of the ruling- 

class. It is members of this power-elite who 

dominate (the governmental processes) (Domhoff,1979:13) 
This distinction thus allows for (a)ruling-class members 
who are non-active in the daily operations of their wealth/ 
income holdings, as well as (b)power-elites recruited from 
outside the ruling-class to serve institutions controlled 
by the ruling-class. However, by accumulation of wealth/ 
prestige, the latter group of power-elites can often enjoy 
more or less integration into the ruling-class (e.g.top 
corporation managers receiving stock holdings). ‘Further- 
more, abundant evidence has confirmed the phenomenon of 
"elite interpenetration” among power-elites. This refers 
to the frequent interchanging of roles, especially between 
government and Po ee Soph ho eEaloeen ons Miliband, 
H973201129 Cleméent,1975:346)«esFor.analytical purposes, 1 
shall use the term "corporate elites” to refer to power- 
elites whose long-standing primary affiliation lies with 


corporations and allied business institutions(e.g.law firms). 


State-elites refer to elites in government roles. 
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Processes of Ruling-Class Domination 

Power-structure research, however, does not only 
document-the structural contours of the ruling-class. Also 
important are the "processes of ruling-class domination”. 
Here Domhoff has provided a useful typology of four main 
processes by and through which the ruling-class seeks to 


gominant or influences 


1. The special-interest process, which comprises 
the various means utilized by wealthy individuals, 


specific corporations and specific sectors of the 
economy in influencing government to satisfy their 
narrow, short-run needs; 

2. The policy-formation process, which is the 
means by which general policies of interest to the 
ruling-class as a whole are developed and implemented; 

3. The candidate- selection process, which has to 
do with the ways members of the ruling-class ensure 
that they have "access" to the politicians who are 
elected to office; 

4, The ideology process, which involves the 
formation, dissemination and enforcement of the 
sesumptione  ,woeliets, and att uludes that, permit 
the continued existence of policies and politicians 
favorable to the wealth, income, status and privi- 
lege of members of the ruling-class (Domhoff,1979:10). 


Thus the "special-interest process” is manifested 
iMeche activities of lobbyists, backroom einer stew iene 
trade associations, and advisory committees to government. 
Such activities promote ruling-class interests via tax- 
beeaks, favors, subsidies, contracts(e.g. military supplies), 
and advantageous legal or procedural regulations like those 
dispensed by federal departments and congressional commi- 
ttees. For example, one of the most powerful special- 
interest corporate groups is the oil-industry, with heavy 


domestic and international clout. In his devastating 
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critique of the "brotherhood of oil”, Engler(1978:139-198) 
exposed the intimate linkages between the energy industry 
and public government, especially the industry's dominance 
over the Interior Department: 

In many respects (Interior) serves as the first 
line of defense of private industry, and its personnel 
act as the "fifth column” within public government 
for keeping prices up, profits secure, and private 
controls of energy insulated from public accounta- 
biiaity) (neler, 1978:140). 

And in the specitic context of U.S. presidential 
politics, the "candidate-selection Process (falic. tToxtaci= 
Jitate geniune policy discussion or enlighten the masses 
Peepolitics.. Rather, i reflects moré individual ambitions 
for "power" grounded by necessity in clique patronage 
within the power-elite (e.g. via campaign donations). Who 
becomes President has little to do with the "will of the 
majority", and elected candidates are heavily dependent 


upon the advice of corporate elites and elite experts 


(Domhoff,1969:129-167). 


The policy-formation process. It is, however, the 
"process of policy-formation"” and the "ideology process” 
in Domhoff's model that bear most relevance to the present 
Ssuudyen Asihet puns’ dit, 


the policy-formation process is the means by which 
the power-elite formulates policy on larger issues. 
It is within the organizations of the policy-planning 
network that the various special interests join to- 
gether to forge, however slowly and gropingly, the 
general policies that will benefit them as a whole. 
It is within the policy process that the various 
sectors of the business community transcend their 
interest-group consciousness and develop an overall 
class consciousness (Domhoff,1979:61). 
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Centrally dominating the policy-formation process are the 
highest-echelon power-elites from the wealthiest families, 
biggest corporations, and most prestigious law-schools, 
university institutes and think-tanks. Both the process- 
linkages as well as the key "actors" in this policy- 
formation process are summarized in Figure 1, which follows 
Dye's(1976:192) modification of Domhoff's(1972:148) schema, 
plus two small additions on my part--namely (a) to add to 
Dye's diagram the "actor” of ."think-tanks” originally 
present in Domhoff's model, since not just elite university 
research centers but also key think-tanks are providers of 
research and intellectual expertise that go into the 
consensus-seeking mills of policy-planning groups; and (b) 
to show that government too also directly funds the same 
expertise for policy-planning and implementation (e.g. 
USAID often relies on university centers like Harvard's 
menter form Internatzonal Affairs sfor tegaid proy.ects in 
UDCs). } 

AS -andieated’ int Figures’ s schema, the central 
units in the policy-formation network are the conSensus- 
seeking policy-planning groups, such as the Council on 
Foreign Relations, Committee on Economic Development, and 
the Business Come These fiunetron-to! furnish ‘private 
forums for power-elites to arrive at some kind of consensus 
on policy-issues with the help of expert advice; to make 
known consensus positions or to encourage general dialogue 


among power-elites via publications and conferences; and 
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not least to seek to incorporate such ideological consen- 


sus into official State policies. 


The CFR. Among the key policy-planning groups, the 
most prominent in the foreign-policy arena is the Council 
on Foreign Relations(CFR), which is solidly entrenched in 
the power-elite vis-a-vis its financial base, leadership, 
membership, and its roles as a source of government leaders 
(Domhoff,1971:112ff). In their detailed study, Shoup & 
Minter (1977:57-100) elaborated on this ruling-class basis 
Or, CFR's power-network, confirming the close relationships 
between the official foreign-policy establishment (includ- 
Mrcathe GLA) sand the CFR. “heir findings also indicated 
good connections between the CFR and elite mass-media and 
a virtual "monopoly" in prestigious foreign-affairs 
publications, such as the CFR's own journal Foreign Affairs 
and the newer Foreign Policy journal. And significant 
interlocks link the CFR with (a) top think-tanks (e.g. 
Brookings, Rand, Institute for Defense Analysis), (b)other 
lesser or more specialized foreign-policy planning groups 
(e.g.Foreign Policy Association, National Planning Associa- 
ton, council for Latin Amemica, “National, Committee on U.s.- 
China Relations); (ey te universities(e.g.Harvard,Yale, 
Princeton, MIT,John Hopkins); and (d)top foundations (e.g. 
Rockefeller,Ford, Carnegie). 

An important aspect of ruling-class control over 
the CFR is the preeminent role played by the so-called New 


York financial oligarchy ,comprised principally of firms 
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within the Rockefeller(e.g.Chase, Exxon, Equitable Life), 
Mérgan (e.¢.J.P.Morgan, IBM,G.E.:),; and First National: City 
(ea 2s FNCr Bank, ITT) groups; tand elitellinvestment or! law 
mirms: Like: Brown Bros Harriman, Lehman, and Sullivan’ & 
Cromwell(Shoup & Minter,1977:85-111). 

Through their intensive eritical-historical analy-. 
ses of CFR publications, archival material and private 
papers, Shoup & Minter(1977:117-176) showed how the CFR 
(via its special War and Peace Studies Project in colla- 
boration with the State Department) successfully laid the 
basis of U.S. WWII aims and planned for post-war expan- 
Sionism grounded in an imperialist conception of "national 
interest”. This recognized important U.S. economic inter- 
ests ina "secure" Third World as well as in a global 
economic order that will expedite U.S. and world capitalis- 
tic goals (e.g. IMF and World Bank formation). Regional- 
wise, the CFR had a major role in Sree (a)U.S.pobicy 
on Southeast Asia, most importantly inary which was 
perceived as a vital area to be controlled in the long-term 
Miterests of UsS: Capitalist hegemony, and (b)theeshift in 
U.S. China-policy from dogmatic containment to reconcilia- 
tion (Shoup & Minter,1977:223-249,207-212). 

In 1974, the CFR began a new study program, called 
the 1980's Project, aimed at formulating a design for a new 
global political economic order, = Thus enea the past.6 years, 
Some 12 study groups have been delving into problems of 


DC(North)-UDC(South) relationships, the international 
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monetary order, DC(Trilateral) cooperation, international 
trade, MNC investment, global resources regimes(e.g.oceans), 
and security-related issues. In Shoup & Minter's(1977: 
254-286) preliminary estimate, the CFR's 1980's Project, 

as well as the parallel policy-planning of the Trilateral 
Commission joining U.S., West European and Japanese power-. 
elites, are designed to foster an era of "liberal interna- 
tionalism” or "transnationalism"” in which "interdependence” 
is the catchword. Indeed, as earlier stated, the ODC is a 
policy-planning group formed specifically by the ruling- 
class to deal with U.S.-UDC relations in the Spirit of this 
emergent "interdependence” paradigm of global political- 
economy. The Shoup & Minter study of the CFR provides 
therefore a constructive model for the conduct of this 


study.” 


Other policy-planning groups. Besides the CFR, 
groups like the Committee for Economic Development(CED) and 
the Business Council have also been prominent in the policy 
-planning process. The CED was founded in the early 40's 
by big business leaders to help plan U.S. post-war economic 
expansion (Eakins,1969; Domhoff,1967:74ff;1979:67ff). In 
parallel with smaller aoe Like? thes National ‘Planning 
Association and served by the usual economic experts, the 
CED backed foreign.trade, overseas investment, foreign aid, 


and creation of the World Bank and IMF as important facili- 


meLors. of U.S. domestic. prosperity. ,The CED has also: con- 


cerned itself with issues of the national budgetary and 
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fiscal systems, and in 1946, was partly responsible for 
the eventual shape of the U.S. Employment Act(Domhoff, 
1979:109ff). Influential too in domestic economics is the 
Business Council, which embraces major business leaders 
across the nation and regularly meets confidentially with 
top government officials. While less research-oriented | 
than the CFR or CED, it serves as a collecting and consen- 
Ssus-seeking point for making known such consensus to the 
Executive Branch(Domhoff,1979:70-75; Kubey,1973). 

And providing a further important link between 
big business and government are the many Presidential 
Commissions, ad hoc groups of "leading citizens” formed 
to assist the President in planning new policy initiatives 
eeetombuild- support tor hig, programe (Wolanin,1975;° Popper, 
1970; Domhoff,1979:87ff). Though Commissions are osten- 
Sibly representative of diverse sectors (e.g.business, 
labor, minorities), the evidence indicates that leadership | 
dominance rests on power-elites from major policy-planning 
groups. As Domhoff(1979:89) puts it, the “most important 
role” of Presidential Commissions is 

to legitimate and make "official" the ideas 

that have been developed in the private-sector 
policy network. It is in the Commissions—that 
representatives of labor, minorities, women and 
other sectors of scoiety are given a chance to 
participate inethe “process sof *policy-formation 

and thereby to become convinced of the sensibleness 
of the new ideas. Thus the Commissions help give 


new policies a society-wide stamp of approval as 
well asvofficial sanction: 


In sum, the policy-planning groups serve vital 
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interests of the power-elite by (a)providing informal 
private occasions for discussion and working-out of con- 
sensus on State policies, with the help of academic and 
think-tank experts; (b)serving as a training ground and 
recruiting ground for potential power-elite leaders; 
(c)legitimating members as non-partisan "objective" experts 
concerned with the "national interest” on their own time, 
and (d)influencing the "climate of opinion” in Washington 
and the country-at-large (Domhoff,1979:120ff). The latter 
funetion (d) is°of* course part‘ of the "ideology process”-- 
the fourth component in Domhoff's model of ruling-class 


domination-processes, to which the discussion now turns. 


The "ideology process". In Domhoff's framework, 
the ideology process consists of the numerous 
methods through which members of the power elite 
attempt to shape the beliefs, attitudes, and 
opinvons ofthe underiying*’ population. ~It*is 
within this process that the power elite tries 
to create, disseminate and reinforce a set of 
attitudes and values that assure Americans that 
the United States, for all its alleged defects, . 
is the best of all possible worlds (Domhoff,1979:169). 
Laissez faire liberalism, "Americanism", containment --all 
these ruling-class principles for ordering domestic and 
foreign U.S. policies have to be reinforced into the culture 
of the underclasses. Consequently, the major policy- 
planning groups also actively seek linkages with middle and 
lower-level groups. or institutions, including schools, 
churches and voluntary organizations. To aid dissemination 


of ruling-class ideology, the services or help of middle- 


level discussion forums, public relations firms, and the 
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mass-media are enlisted (Domhoff,1979:169-200). For 
instance, the CFR reaches local ruling-circles through 
regional committees of local leaders who are exposed to 
CFR perspectives in regular talks by CFR or government 
speakers. The Foreign Policy Association(FPA) has been 
very important in mass education on foreign affairs via 
literature distribution and local discussion groups. 
Indeed, the FPA can be regarded as serving a complementary 
vole »to the :CFR, working more at the electorate level 
while the CFR concentrates on higher-level elites. Not 
surprisingly, then, there is substantial leadership inter- 
lock between CFR and FPA(Shoup & Minter,1977:71). Certain- 
yan one Crivical, area of foreign aftairs the evidence 
Suggests significant ability of the power-elite's 
ideology network in moulding public opinion. 

Other important means of fostering ruling-class 
ideology include the initially CED-affiliated but now 
"independent" Joint Council on Economic Education, which 
seeks to shape school curricula and instruction in economics 
(Domhoff,1979:179ff); and the National Advertising Council, 
Which serves to bolster a "good image” of business = bene- 
ficial role in U.S. society (including a recent: interest 
in the concept of corporate "social responsibility”) wia 
advertising campaigns, "think-tank" research, and socially 
-cohesive activities (enor ub. Lc Service Awards to corpo- 
rate leaders) (Hirsch,1975). 


A theoretical caveat, however, is in order. As 
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Domhoff(1979:197ff) noted, the "ideology process” must 

be located in a contextual whole incorporating the other 
processes of "candidate-selection", "special-interest”, 

and "policy-formation"”. It should not be accorded an over- 
deterministic role. in keeping the underclasses subservient. 
For at base, it is power-elite decisions on political 
economy that structure overall social and institutional 
stability--the ideology process helps lubricate these basic 
dominating processes by reinforcing capitalist values and 
norms, and neutralizing or-repressing counter-values, 


particularly those working to transcend capitalism. 


In sum, the present investigation of the ODC will 
entail mapping both the power-linkages within ODC's 
power-structure as well as the processes of ruling-class 
domination that it, as an elite policy-planning group, 
undertakes to formulate and disseminate its ideology. 
Furthermore, the study will also evaluate the ideology and 
validity of the ODC's political-economic understanding of 
and planning for (a)U.S.-Third World relationships, and 
(b)UDC problems of underdevelopment and development. The 
theoretical and methodological insights accumulated by 
erivical ischolare like Domhoff, Shoup and Minter in resear- 
ching the U.S. power-structure, on the one hand, and on 
the other hand, the mushrooming evidence for the critical 
paradigm on underdevelopment and development earlier dis- 
cussed, will all constructively underpin this investigation 


of the Overseas Development Council. 
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Chapter 2 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter, the research methodology of this 


study will be articulated in the form of several questions, 


together with the methods required to answer them. As 
earlier mentioned, the investigation falls into three major 
Portis: (ajan analysis or the ODC's power-structure (Sec- 
von, tL) +. (ba content-analysis of the ODC's "development 
ideology”, i.e. its ideology on Third World underdevelop- 
ment and development(Section III); and (c)a concluding 
critique of that "development ideology"(Section IV). How- 
ever, prior to framing the research questions, it is 
helpful to present a brief organizational profile of the 
Overseas Development Council and thereby afford a better 


contextual perspective to those questions. 


THE ODC: AN ORGANIZATIONAL PROFILE 


Goals, Functions & Sponsorship 
The opening words of the ODC's(1976) recent Annual 


Report describe lucidly the Council's goals and 
Penctions as’ tollows: 


The Overseas Development Council is an independent 
nonprofit organization established in 1969 to increase 
American undertsanding of the economic and social 
problems confronting the developing countries to the 
United States in an increasingly interdependent 
world. The ODC seeks to promote consideration of 
development issues by the American public, policy 
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makers, businessmen, educators, and the media through 
Dos .research, publication, conferences, and liaison 
with organizations interested in U.S. relations with 
the developing world. 
Hunding of ODC‘s activities, the report further states, 
come "predominantly" from foundations and corporations. 
moome support” is given by private individuals, and inter- 
national or governmental organizations. Indeed, the pre- 
dominance of corporate-elite support was noted by the New 
work Times(March 1,1969:15) in its report of the ODC's 
founding--the directors and Seance list jread) like: ja 
WHO s WHO of U.S. eee banking and industry." The 
founding Chairman was the well-known corporate-State 
elite Eugene Black, whose long career included serving as 
a Vice-President, Chase Manhattan Bank(1933-47); as U.S. 
Executive Director(1947-49) and then President of the World 
Bank (1949-62); as a Chase director(1963-70) and director of 
various corporations(American Express,ITT,Cummins, Warner ); 
and as Special Assistant to President Johnson on Southeast. 
Asian Social & Economic Development. ODC's founding Vice- 
Chairman was Judge Frank M.Coffin, former Congressman active 


Pr roreilon ‘arfadrs) and tsenving Mand Ss. sofficial aid :roles 


from 1961. to 1965. 


Directors & Staff 

ODC policies are determined by a Board of Directors, 
which has an Executive Committee to handle technical details. 
Over the years 1970 to 1977, the total Board membership has 


varied between 70 to 90 individuals. The institutional 
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affiliations of ODC Directors include industrial and finan- 
cial corporations, foundations, mass-media companies, con- 
Ssultants and law firms, associations, academic institutions, 
think-tanks, governmental bodies, and labor unions. A 

few non-affiliated .individuals are also present. And 
although foundations or corporations with representatives 
on ODC's Board are inevitably also finaneial sponsors, 
several sponsors are not represented on the Board. 

To undertake the daily functions of the Council, 
there is a staff comprising a President, a Vice-President, 
three or four Senior Fellows, a few other Fellows or 
Associate Fellows, one or two Visiting Fellows,a few staff 
associates, one "Communication specialist”, and one 


foarector of ‘public education". 


Program 


The ODC's program has two interrelated components. 
The first component is Research and Analysis. It includes 
the "Agenda for Action” series--the Council's "annual 
assessment of the critical issues concerning the United 
States and the developing countries"-- and specific studies 
oriented around such topics:as "International: Economic 
sysytems and the U.S. Trpenetw. "Alternative Development 
Strategies and Basic Human Needs", "A Global Approach to 
Energy", "World Hunger and Food Scarcity", "Private Organi- 
zations and Development", and "Resource Transfer Alterna- 
tives". 


The second component of ODC's program is called 
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Communications and Public Education. It serves to "commu- 
nicate the results of its research...through publications, 
meetings and seminars...media briefings and...liaison with 
national and international organizations." In this regard, 
the Council has several publications series, including 
"development papers", monographs, conference reports, and 
the above-mentioned "Agenda: for Action" annuals. As for 
ODC's frequent seminars and meetings, regular participants 
include Congressmen, Executive Branch officials, corporate 
leaders, diplomatic representatives, journalists, academics, 


Pate Ofticials: of international organizations. 


The above profile, albeit brief, clearly reflects 
the typical organization of an elite policy-planning group. 
Pike other elite associations cited in Chapter 1 (6.g. CFR; 
eED), the ODC is designed to formulate, build consensus on, 
and disseminate the ideology of U.S. power-elites--in this 
case, specifically with regard to U.S.-Third World rela- 


tions and UDC problems of underdevelopment and development. 
RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


The research problem of this study can be analyti- 
cally broken down into Ane MALMm tasks. wrist, there ais 
the mapping of ODC's power-network, as defined below. 
second, there is a-critical analysis of the ODC's ideology 
of Third World "underdevelopment and development "--here- 
after simply referred to as ODC's "development-ideology”. 


This second task begins with an objective description 
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of the content of ODC's policy-formation and ideology- 
processes (i.e. what is the Council's message of, by and 
for power-elites and to U.S.masses). It is followed then 
by a critique of the validity of ODC's ideology vis-a-vis 
real development of UDC masses, as well as a projective 
analysis of the "success" possibilities of such an ideology 
in furthering the interests of U.S. capitalism in particu- 
far and world Capitalism in general. In sum, this study 
acute to VebumEnate-cratreaily the rore*of one policy- 
planning group--the Overseas Development doniteeiece: the 
U.S. policy-formation process. Henevers it should be 
stated at the outset that owing to some methodological 
constraints, to be noted at appropriate points below, this 
study does not claim to be a fully complete process 


investigation. 


ODC's Power-Network 

For the purposes of this study, the power-network 
of a policy-planning group such as the ODC is Hebe aon) 
structural terms as the various institutional. linkages 
through which the Council may have its influence felt 
directly and/or indirectly on U.S. foreign-policy formation 
and ideology-maintenance. Such linkages take the form of 
financial support, board membership and/or commissioned 
work for the ODC. Apart from structural questions, however, 
an examination of ODC's power-network will also attempt to 
expose “processes” of influence or domination, i.e. how 


the ODC goes about creating and propagandizing its 
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ideology. The following research questions (RQ's) 
summarize my proposed dissection of ODC's power-network: 

RQ 1: Who supports the ODC? This question is descrip- 
tive in intent, entailing categorization of ODC linkages 
in terms of corporate or non-corporate affiliations, and 
--within these major groups-- subcategories such as 
mndustrialvor | financial capital ;feundations.and associa- 
tions. Also, ODC's funding base is investigated. 

RQ 2: What are the corporate linkages? With respect to 
each of the major sub-categories of corporate linkages 
(industrial corporations, financial firms, mass-media, 
consultants »-lawifirms; i foundations, multilateral, "develop- 
ment” banks), it is asked: how important/powerful/influen- 
tial are-these institutions in the U.«S. and world capita- 
list system? ; what interests, if any, do they have in the 
Third World? The analysis here will also analyze the 
intra-collaborative linkages among these corporate suppor- 
ters (e.g. personnel interlocks, elite inter-penetration). 

RQ 3: What are the non-corporate linkages? Such 
linkages fall into three sub-categories: associations 
(foreign policy-planning groups, voluntary agencies, domes- 
tic special-interest groups); government-related institu- 
tions; and think-tanks and academic institutions. For 
each group or institution, (a) its power-structural 
connections with corporate elites are traced via inter- 
locking directorships and source of funding; (b) its known 


rolé and status within the U.S. policy-formation network, 
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and (c) its ideology on Third World problems are investi- 


gated. 


RQ 4: What "potential influence" on State policy- 
formation may be available to the ODC? As earlier dis- 
cussed, two overlapping major channels by which corporate 
power-elites can exert influence and domination on State 
policy-formation are (a)elite-interpenetration among . 
members of the corporate and State(governmental) segments 
of the power-elite; (b) established policy-planning groups. 
To assess empirically the "potential influence” that the 
ODC may have, the career records of ODC directors are 
examined vis-a-vis participation in key policy-planning 
groups (e.g.CFR) and experiences in top government posts. 
The qualifying adjective of "potential" in such assessed 
"potential influence" is necessary because this mode of 
analysis, in the absence of inside kinds of information 
(e.g. minutes, memoranda, private records), cannot show 
precisely when what influencing or domination on parvicular 


issues are being exerted. 


RQ 5: How does the ODC propagate its "development 
ideology" ? This question seeks, in part, to complement 


the structural analysis of ODC's power-network by illumina- 
ting some of the public processes through which the ODC 
seeks to achieve consensus among associated power-elites, 
Bnd cto transmit its ideological concensus and ideology 
Phirouriourt theyU.s. social fabric. Major aspects of study 


here focus on ODC meetings and seminars, ODC publications 
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and mass-media publicity, ODC's lobbying in Congress, 


and the Council's special "Transnational Dialogues" Project. 


ODC's Development-Ideology 


since Section III's Introduction gives details of 
the mode of intensive content-analysis for exposing ODC's 
development-ideology, it suffices here to note the three 
major research questions relevant to this second research 
ie 

RQ 6: What is the ODC's development-ideology? Here the 
intent is to describe SMEs the general paradigmatic 
thrust of ODC's development-ideology and concrete elabora- 
tions of the ideology in specific areas. A preliminary 
scan of ODC literature reveals the following central 
topics around which description can logically proceed: 
the principle of "interdependence"; ODC's "new development 
theory”; trade; foreign investments and MNCs; foreign aid; 
technology; employment; food and population; energy and 
resources; development-education; the New International 
meonomice Order; liberation and revolt@tion. Through this 
esearch question, one can identify ODC's position, In the 
modernization-critical spectrum on UDC problems. 
RQ 7: Does ODC's development-ideology serve the 

needs ot Third World masses? Here, I:seek to critically 
evaluate the likely efficacy of ODC ideology in solving 
Third World underdevelopment. This requires exposing the 
assumptions as well as the theoritical and empirical 


deficiencies of the ideology. It means asking whose 
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interests are best served by ODC policy-proposals for 


Third World development ? 


‘RQ 8: What implications does ODC ideology have for U.S. 


hegemony in the world capitalist system? Finally, an 
attempt is made to. place the ODC's policy-planning role 


within the overall context of global political-economy. . 
Can the "new" emphasis proposed by the ODC for U.S. foreign 
relations vis-a-vis UDCs and for DC-UDC relations in 
general, be of help to DC power-elites in coping with the 


deepening structural crisis of world capitalism? 


The above eight research questions are apportioned 
among the succeéding Sections as follows: Section II deals 
with the ODC's power-network (i.e. RQi to RQ5). Section 
III is concerned with RQ6, the ODC's development-ideology 
Pa terms Of its) basic, content... And ini the concluding 
Section IV, containing the theoretical-analytical critique 


of ODC development-ideology, RQ 7 and RQ 8 are answered. 
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THE ODC POWER-NETWORK AND 
PROCESSES OF POLICY-FORMATION 


AND IDEOLOGY PROPAGATION 
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INTRODUCTION 


this section begins my empirical analysis of » the 
ODC. It focuses on mapping the ODC's power-network (i.e. 
the complex of een linkages between ODC and centers 
of US ruling-class eer) as well as the processes by which 
ODC formulates and propagates its ideology. The conse 
research methodology for these tasks have already been pro- 
vided in the preceding chapter (viz. RQ1 to RQ5), and need 
not repeated here. Menuet vant item for introductory note, 
however, concerns the historical origins.of the ODC. As 
Weissman(1974) discovered in the first-ever critical probe 
of the ODC -- that inspired this extended study -- the 
Council was born at the hands of leading US power-elites. 
From its very-inception, the Council was indelibly stamped 
with the trademark, to borrow Shoup & Minter'd1977) designa- 
Om, Of an “imperial brain thrust’. 

specifically, the idea of an ODC emerged from the 
policy-planning of President Johnson's 1968 General Advisory 
Committee on Foreign Assistance, commonly known as the Perk- 
mAceCommittee. This Committee was to: be influentiat in re- 
emphasizing the instrumentality of foreign aid in promoting 
US political-economic eens wa UPCss Lb ureed: aut eesm 
thrust towards increased multilateralism (e.g. World Bank 
aid) and social-economic 'development” projects stimulative 
of UDC growth, and thereby of US trading and investment op- 
Dorvtunitiies. _As Section JI1l reveals, these are precisely 


some of the policy-planning proposals of the ODC. 
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In terms of power-network linkages, members of the 
Perkins Committee were therefore the founding power-elites 
of the ODC. Prominent examples included (a) James Perkins, 
the committee chairman, a long-standing Cornell President 
and a Chase director prominent BOAO S alias neo) uch 
formation processes since the war years via OSS and the Car- 
negie Foundation, and helping inter ae to form Harvard's 
Center for International Affairs; (b) Eugene Black, a vete- 
ran executive and director of: Chase and World Bank President 
(1949-62), and then Chairman of Brookings; (c) David Rocke- 
feller (Chairman, Chase); (d) Rudolph Peterson (President, 
Bank of America); (e) David Bell (Vice-President, Ford Foun- 
dation); (f) Edward Mason, a key organizer of Harvard's 
Development Advisory Service and MIT's Center for Inter- 
heawtonal Aifairs and close collaborator with Allen Dulles's 
CIA and other Cold War scholars (e.g. Max Millikan, Walt 
Rostow); and (g) Father Theodore Hesburgh, President of 
Notre Dame, a Rockefeller Foundation CRS, and later a 
Chase director. When the ODC officially started in early 
1969, all these corporate and academic elites formed the 
nucleus of ODC's founding Board of Directors. Eugene Black 
became the first chairman, and Harvard's Ed Mason one of the 
two vice-chairmen. In 1970, Father Theodore Hesburgh 
assumed the Chairmanship -- a post he has held since. And 
David Rockefeller, Rudolph Peterson and David Bell all be- 
Came directors. As Weissman noted, the dominance of Rocke- 


Zeller Corporate interests in the origins:-of the ODC is 
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quite evident from the ample representation of several 
Rockefeller owned or controlled firms on the first Board. 

In sum, the ODC was created as a permanent institu- 
tion to intervene in the U.S. policy-formation processes 
VWis-a-vis U.S.-UDC relations. Since its organizers are no 
less than some of the most powerful corporate and intellec- 
tual elites, people who do not usually spend their "pre- 
tous! time in unprofitable projects, itis obvious that 
tie ODC was slated at its inception to becomes a signifi- 
cant feature of the U.S. policy-planning eae The central 
purpose of this Section is to document oan the structure 
and the processes through which the ODC has gone about 


fulfilling its designated role. 
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Chapter 3 


SUPPORTERS OF THE “ODC: 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter provides a general summary of ODC- 
Supporters. "Support" is taken here to mean not merely 
financial funding, *but-also a willingness of any individual 
or organization to be publicly linked with the ODC as 
supportive of the Council's theory-and-practice. Thus, 
for example, a willingness to sit on ODC's Board of Direct- 
ors, even without financial contributions, would constitute 
Support. ODC supporters are categorized under "corporate 
affiliations” (i.e.directly linked with business) or "non- 
corporate affiliations” (which«refers ‘to: all) other ‘types 
of supporters). And within these two major groups, sub- 
categories are identified, ‘such ias'industrial or financial - 
Capital: foundations omassociations i. But before these 
categories are listed, it is appropriate to summarize the 


financial backing of the ODC. 
WHO FUNDS THE ODC ? 


Though the ODC earns some income from subscriptions 
ToOeanda cabes ot publications, royalties, and investments, 
the bulk of its total income (approximately 92-98 % over 
1971-1976).is funded from direct contributions and grants 


or contracts for specific projects. Over 1971 to 1976, 
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the latter two components have steadily risen’ : $506,000 
(1971); $596,000(1972); $663,130(1973); $854, 732(1974); 
$1,042,781(1976). From the list of contributors, it is 
Clear that virtually all contributions and project grants 
come from business firms and various major foundations 
(e.g. Rockefeller Foundation 3 Ford Foundation; Lilly En- 
dowment; Andrew W.Mellon Foundation). Though the ODC's 
financial statements do not give details of how much indi- 
vidual institutions contribute, an illuminating partial 
breakdown was provided by ODC President James Grant during 
hearings before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs.“ 
Thus of the $646,130 direct contributions for 1973, some 
$465,000(67 %) were donated by five major foundations in 
the $40,000 to $125,000 range. The remaining 33 % came 
from 34 U.S. corporations or smaller foundations ($170,860; 
27%)? and from individuals ($10,270; 6%). Partial infor- 
mation was also found in the Foundation Grants Index, 

and Table 7 lists the contributions by year and amount for 
Major LOundation contributors. 

In terms of contributors, the ODC obtained. the 
financial backing of 46 business firms and foundations in 
1971. This figure grew to 69 in 1974-75 and 77 in 1976. 

A cross-check shows that between 1971 and 1975, ten firms 
dropped out of the ODC's contributors' list, while between 
1975 and 1976, twenty eee were replaced by other new 
contributors. Such turnover in contributors does not 


appear to suggest any ideological differences or to reflect 
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Table 7: Contributions of Major Foundation-Supporters 
@ie-uhe0ODC, circa<1973-19:76 


Foundation Year(s) Amount 
Lilly Endowment 1973-1976 $150,000 
Ford Foundation 1975 150',000 
1976 LO, O00 

1975-1976 70,000 

Andrew W.Mellon Foundation 1975 $240,000 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund 1974 $ 50,000 
1976 $50,000 

Rockefeller Foundation 1973 125, 000 
; 1975 30.000 


Source: Foundation Grants Index(1974;1975;1976) 


unfavorably on ODC's institutional image. To begin with, 
all the major firm and foundation contributors have been 
consistent in their funding, including giants like 
Exxon, Chase Manhattan, Ford, GM, and IBM. Secondly, 
there is nothing in ODC's "development ideology" that 
could seriously upset any MNC. Indeed, there is much in 
ODC's "development ideology” which is generally support- 
ive of MNC values and activities.° To reinforce the 
point that the ODC enjoys considerable confidence among 
its financial backers, we have ODC President Grant's remarks 
in the 1973-75 Annual Report: 

In the six years since its establishment, the 
Overseas Development Council has grown to a point 
where it is now capable of fully carrying out the 
mandate of its founders to increase American under- 


standing of the importance of the developing 
countries tto: the Umited<ctates. | Thistcapabibity 


was recognized last year by the Council's major 
financial supporters who, after an extensive 


review, agreed «to renew. their support for another 
five-year period... (emphasis added). 
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Thus while the ODC labels itself as an "independent non- 
profit” organization, it“is virtually financially dependent 
on institutions that are preeminently concerned with profit 


-making, or closely allied to profit-making organizations. 
CATEGORIES OF ODC SUPPORTERS 


Table 8 lists by various categories and sub- 
categories all instatubions which are linked-to the ODC 
through contributions and/or directorships on the sGouncil’s 
Board. To strengthen the import eam the analysis, institu- 
tions no longer directly linked after 1972 were excluded 
from the “List; that ts, only consistent contributors since 
1971, and recent contributors circa 1973-1976 were included. 
Altogether, the list includes 117 corporate-based support- 
ee snend 37 non-corporate institutions) ,viz: 74 andustrial 
companies; 7 commercial banks; 2 insurance firms; 2 diver- 
sified financial firms; 16 corporate-based foundations; 

4 more foundations either not directly corporate-based or 
unlisted intthe Foundations Directory; 17 associations; 

3 government-based bodies; 3 multilateral "development” 
banks; and 17 research centers, think-tanks, -universities 
or colleges. 

In the ensuing chapters, each major category of 
ODC-supporters and its sub-categories will be examined in 
detail. Chapter 4 discusses the ODC's "corporate linkages” 


and Chapter 5 the "non-corporate linkages”. 
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Chapter 4 
THE CORPORATE LINKAGES 
INTRODUCTION 


In mapping the corporate linkages of ODC's power- 
network, central focus was placed in assessing the economic 
and/or political importance of ODC's corporate-supporters, 
both domestically and internationally, and especially in 
the Third World. Such an assessment is necessary to satis- 
fy us that the ODC is indeed regarded as an. "useful" in- 
Struution™by top@corporate elites of the U.S.'ruling-class, 
and thus potentially capable of influencing U.S. foreign- 
policy in overall directions--in other words,that the ODC 
is not,say, some weak, specific-interest lobbying group. 

ECONOMIC MIGHT OF 
CORPORATION-SUPPORTERS 

The economic might of ODC's corporation-supporters 
(ac. supporters qua corporations.or firms) are first 
ascessed ini terme or their rank in FORTUNE s- 500-tarzest 
industrials in the U.S. (Fortune, May,1973; May,1975;May, 
1977). Table 9 gives a°breakdown of the number of indust- 
rial corporation-supporters assigned to various rank- 
intervals in three different years. The table shows that 
approximately 40% or more of ODC industrial-supporters in 
the selected years attained ranks not lower than 50 in 


sales or income, and most significantly, that a huge 
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ODC Industrial Corporation-Supporters 


Ranked on Sales and Incomes During 
tievrears 1072, 1974-4. 1076 


5 1973 974° 

Ranking Sales Income Sales Income Sales Income 
gece 0 8 8 8 7 9 8 
fr, => 50 8 7 11 Li 8 8 
pt.) LOO 8) 2 5 10 12 
2OL ~. 250 Zz 1 16 14 sls 
Zo" 500 Vas 2 ie 6 4 2 
iifegec ein 20 PAS 44 Ad 45 145 
et 8 8 8 7 9 8 
i ae ecu ad 5 19 18 17 16 
1-951 OOD 16 1.7 24 2) Day: 28 


SOURCE: Ranking based on FORTUNE's 500 Largest Industrials 


in the United States( Fortune ,May 1973;May 1975; 
May 1977) 


a. 5 firms not listed, including Bechtel(a private company ) 


Dew7 ‘fairmnsnotulisted, incbuding Bechtel 


Gr t3 tirms note listed, including Bechtel and Cargilita 
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Majority of the top ten U.S. industrials in those years 
were ODC supporters. Clearly, the ODC enjoys the support 
Of many of the most important industrial corporations in 
the U.S. 

Secondly, looking at the commercial bank-supporters, 
it is seen that between 1969 and 1976, 6 outtok Basuch 
supporters were ranked within the top 16 U.S. banks in 
terms of assets (FORTUNE's 50 Largest Commercial-Banking 
Companies). These include the Bank of America(ist in 1976), 
Chase Manhattan(3rd), Manufacturers Hanover(4th), Morgan 
Guaranty(5th), and the Chemical Bank(6th). Among the 
life-insurance companies, according to FORTUNE's ranking, 
the Equitable Life Assurance Co.--behind which lies Rocke- 
feller interests--has consistently ranked third in that 
category since 1969. Of the two diversified-financial 
companies, American Express Inc. achieved third or fourth 
ranking over 1971-76 in assets, and was second in net 
grcome (profit) for 1976. The ODC hence also has active 
support from the core of U.S. finance-capital interests. 

Thirdly, FORTUNE's ranking for the 50 Largest 
Industrial Companies in the World by ew iea | shows that 
emer 1073-70 vOut OL 22. toOncH Uses. sftirms on, that list; at 
Heast..i3 torl5 were OLDG supporters. ‘Furthermore, all 22> 
24 U.S. companies on the list averaged 60-70% of the total 
net income earned by those 50 MNCs. 

These three sets of evidence conclusively confirm 


the enormous economic power wielded by the aggregate list 
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of ODC corporation-supporters, among whom are several of 
the largest and top members of the U.S. industrial and 


tanancial’ capitalist class. 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


As earlier reviewed in Chapter 1, Third World 
investments are vital to MNC interests and prosperity. 


Securing raw-material sources and supplies; cornering 


markets; cheaper labor costs--all these factors have served 


to increase the value of direct U.S. foreign investments 
in UDCs since WWII, from $6°2cbi11 fon€1950). tonhi4:9 
billion(1967) to $29.1 billion(1976).” Indeed,as shown 


an Table 10, a comparison of earnings against amount of 


direct investment by U.S. firms abroad clearly highlights 


the relatively higher profitability of operations within 


the Third World. It is pertinent therefore to look into 


the investment interests of ODC corporation-supporters in 


UDCs. 


Subsidiaries i1neUDCs 


Table 11 presents a schematic picture of direct 


foreign investments of ODC corporation-supporters in UDCs. 


The results show a total of over 1000 subsidiaries all 

over the Third World. As would be expected from the 
existing pattern of U.S. economic penetration into UDCs, 
Latin America has the largest share of such investments. 


In addition, if not for South Africa, the African total 
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Table 10: Comparison of Earnings? and Direct Investment 
Position(D.I.P.)> of U.S. Firms in Developed and Under- 
developed Regions, at YearEnd 1967,1972, and 1975 (in 
Millions U.S.$ and percentages). 


Region 1967 1972 1975 
Det sfebarnings . D.1.P. tarnings, D.L3P. Earnings 


All areas 56, 583 Seoce OO HO us tO o00, 133; 166117,473 


Developed 38,708 2,792 627060 6,465 Ot, 150% 9,603 
a (68.4%) (50.6%) (68.6%) (59.9%) (68.4%) (55.4%) 


Under- 
developed 14,928 24524 (225063 Be siete: 34,874 7,382 
areas (26.4%) (44.4%) (25.3%) (36.0%) (26.2%) (42.2%) 


source: U.S.Dept.of Commerce, Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, Survey of Current Business, 56(August,1976) :46-47 


a. Earnings is the sum of the U.S.share in net earnings 
(or losses) of foreign corporations and branch profits 
after foreign taxes but before U.S. taxes 


b. Direct Investment Position is the net book value 
of U.S. direct investors' equity in and outstanding loans 
co foreignatiibpetes. 
would have been much less significant--attesting to the 
hitherto limited involvement (except in mining and 
extraction enterprises) of ‘MNCs in Black Africa. While 
conceding the relative crudity of criterion used--a head 
count of individual subsidiaries omits considerations of 
Size or investment value-- these results neverthless 
verify the wide-ranging economic interests of ODC corpora- 
tion-supporters in UDCs. 

In’ terms of= businessactivity type, ODG compora- 
tion-supporters are most heavily involved yrs Gin ee Only, 


banking and electrical-electronics sectors. Also prominent 
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are chemicals, drugs and heavy and business- equipment 
industries. The relatively fewer number of metals and 
mining firms, however, does not seem reflective of any 
systematic trend of such firms not to support the ODC. 
PoLercalrs, “the curren’ sectoral distribution Of Uso. Loreien 
direct investments in UDCs emphasizes manufacturing invest- 
ments (26.4% of total UDC investments,yearend 1972) and 
petroleum investments(39.2%) over mining and smelting 

V7 


investments(10.8% --a largely post-war investment trend. 


UNLISTED CORPORATION-SUPPORTERS 


Among the 89 corporations(industrials, banks, 
insurance) which have supported the ODC since 1971, some 
20 were not listed in WHO OWNS WHOM's directory of foreign 
subsidiary investments. In these cases, an attempt was 
made via personal communication to obtain information on 
UDC interests. This exercise, plus a scan of business 
magazines, yielded some additional data on UDC interests of 
individual firms or types of business. 

For example, in the case of Equitable Life Assuran- 


ce, Vice-President F.H.Schott informed met? 


that legal 
restrictions keep the firm's loans to UDCs at very "modest” 
levels (e.g.$20 billion to Central America and the Carri- 
bean). But the interesting insight came in Schott's 
concluding comments | 

Perhaps I should point out that in making very 


‘large loans to multinational firms, and investing 
in their common stock, there is a contribution to 
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economic development involved. 
Thus even though the finance capital embodied in an insur- 
ance giant like Equitable may not be directly invested 
abroad, it still has no less significant stakes in UDCs 
via loans to or investments in MNCs. 

Another unlisted firm is the bank of Manufacturers - 
Hanover, which sent its 1976 Annual Report. The statis- 
tics include loans totaling $738 million in 1976 to UDCs 
with per capita income under $500; $884 million to OPEC 
nations; and sizeable loans to "richer" UDCs like Brazil 
($645 million) and Mexico($770 aan ere) « But most signifi- 
cantly, Hanover's before tax income from foreign opera- 
tions was $84 million for Asian, Middle East,North African,. 
Carribean and Latin American UDCs combined. This con- 
trasted with $86 million from Europe and Sub-Saharan 
Africa combined, attesting to the lucrativeness of UDC 
business not just for MNCs, but also for multinational 
banks like Hanover. 

Turning to industrials, there are brochures and a 
fetter Hromcol Barney: Oldfieid,s USAF (Ret) iof Litton 
Phdustrves a shat ing, that 

1lsmong all the many things which Litton engages in, 
one we are proudest of liés ins..earth resources 
development....we have just recently sold seismic 
packages to. Pakistan. and Syria, “and have set up a 
seismic center for the government of Mexico.... 
When we ran our Job Corps Center, we were visited 
by Ministers of Education, Labor and Human Resour- 
ces....some adaptations of our program are working 


in such countries today. 


Of course, Oldfield omits: to mention that sLitton is much 
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more important as a multibillion-dollar defense contractor, 
ranking 14th by $ volume of U.S. military prime contracts 
awarded in 1968(Melman,1970:260). Since 1954..Litton has put 
a'"hammerlock on the world market for inertial guidance 
systems for military and commercial aircraft". \With- arms 
spending spiralling in UDCs with DC encouragement and com-- 
plicity, doubtless firms such as Litton will have ample 
opportunities for profit-making. (e.g.it was appointed 
in 1968 by Saudi Arabia as the prime contractor for a $1.64 
billion nationwide aid-defense Sabah Ou Hard onthe oNc 
Another prominent unlisted ODC Fa A 
er is the giant construction firm Bechtel. According to 
FORTUNE, Bechtel, which probably earns $2 billion income 
a year and possibly $40 million profits, is presently 
engaged in 119 major projects(each worth over $25 million) 
in some two dozen nations. The past Chairman, S.Bechtel 
sr., is credited with "recognizing over twenty years ago 
the rich potential of the natural resources in Indonesia 
and he set out to capitalize on his knowledge" (Cordtz,1975: 
02); »Bechtel'’s current contracts for Indonesia's=state 
oil corporation include massive liquefied natural gas 
Plants and related infrastructure. In an anniversary 
interview, present Chairman Bechtel Jr. predicted a faster 
rate of overseas growth in the next decade: 
The Middle East has great potential...(with) big 
new developments for us in the Persian Gulf. The Far 
East will be active for us also, especially in Indo- 


nesia and perhaps in the Philippines...Brazil..another 
prominent center of activity for us now... seems 
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to have a stable political situation, and we can be 
Very helprul<to- bie projects theres (Beehte? Briefs; 
April 1973:5-6). 


Finally, there is Cargill, the largest U.S. pri- 


vately owned firm and the world's biggest grain trader 


(Business Week,1979). Owning 350 elevators, 500 barges, 


5000 railcars, and 14 ocean vessels, Cargill's profits 


grew sevenfold over 1970-75 to over $200 million. Besides 


Bes 125 “percent snare of °U.5. grain: exports, the’ firm has 


diversified extensively into agri-processing, mining, and 


even steel. And to capitalize on the grain trading boom, 


investments have been made in Argentinian and Brazilian 


grain production. Given their high dependence on DC 


grain, UDCs are obviously important to Cargill interests. 


Indeed, Cargill's trading "nerve-center” in Geneva hire 


graduates of tthe most prestigious schools... 
(who) are so plugged into political changes, crop 
developments, and currency movements in foreign 
countries that agents of the Central Intelligence 
Agency are said to meet with them regularly to 
pick the traders' brains (Business Week,1979). 


In sum, as these brief profiles of selected un- 


listed ODC 
ODC enjoys 


With, Vital 


As 


corporation-supporters further illustrate, the 
the support of dominant U.S. MNCs and banks 


interests in UDC political-economies. 


MASS-MEDIA SUPPORTERS 


critical analysts have noted, mass-media insti- 


tutions serve as one major ideological arm of the ruling- 


class, acting as "gatekeepers of ideas"(Clement,1974:70- 
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86) and hence "determining the framework within which 
decisions on important issues are reached" (Domhoff,1967: 
83). And on foreign policy, the dominant mass-media have 
functioned to manipulate U.S. public opinion for the bene- 
fit of Cold-War and imperialist interests (Barnet,1972:266- 
S06; Aronson,y9 73). LDeliethus mot surprising: that the. 
ODC should deem it necessary to have linkages with at least 
the major mass-media firms. 

Fight mass-media companies are listed among ODC's 
corporation-supporters: Time Inc., New ord ainet Washing- 
Register & Tribune , Times-Mirror Co., and the Chicago 
Daily Defender. These eight are owned by six publishing 
groups, since Post-Newsweek Stations is a subsidiary of 
the Washington Post, and Newsday is owned by the Times- 
Mirror Co. In economic power and/or "newsmaking” influe- 
nee, these six publishing institutions rank among the most 
important in the U.S. within their respective fields. 

Leading in economic power is obviously Time Inc., 
the top magazine group (Time, Life-until 1972, People, 
Sports Illustrated, Fortune) which ranked 192 in net income 
among the top 500 industrials in 1975(FORTUNE,May 1976). 
Time Inc. also invests in broadcasting, resources and real 
estate (Domhoff,1967:82). Barry Zorthian, its V-P for 
Givernment Affairs, sits on ODC's Board. 

In the daily newspaper category, ODC enjoys the 


backing of three of the most influential national groups. 
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The Times-Mirror Co. ranked fifth among all newspaper 
groups in 1977, ‘publishes the Los Angeles Times (3rd 
largest daily,1976), Newsday(among the-top six U.S.evening 
papers),and other literature, and owns TV systems and 
paperback houses (Emery,1978:387,437ff). The New York 
Times was the fourth largest daily in 1976 and the ninth 
largest group in 1977. A conglomerate, the group has 27 
subsidiaries abroad and diverse domestic mass-media invest- 
ments. Its international New York Times News Service had 
by 1977; 417 users in 54 countries (Emery, 19781307, 387,438) « 
Thirdly, the Washington Post Petes Me acquired Newsweek 
in 1961--attained top tenth circulation with its influential 
daily. so pene 1962 jointly set up with the Times- 
Mirror Group the Los Angeles Times-Washington Post News 
Service,with over 300 users by 1977(Emery,1978:307). 

The remaining two ODC mass-media corporation- 
Supporters are also significant in their Gwe territory a. 
Des Moines Register & Tribune!” is one of the four Midwest 
daily owned by John Cowles, whose group(ranked 11th in 
1977) also has complete control of Harper's Magazine, 
part control of Harper & Row, and other publishing or 
media investments The Chicago Daily Defender was founded 
inoi905stosserveathe 'U.S«)bhack: population,and.is’ now.;the 
cornerstone of the Sengstacke group--the largest U.S. 
black newspaper group comprising the Defender and eight 
other papers in various states(Wolsely,1971:70). 


The ODC is hence well-lLinked with some of the most 
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influential and powerful mass-media institutions in the 
U.S. Furthermore, these tend to include magazines or 
newspapers strongly "internationalist” in outlook (e.g. 
Time, New York Times, Washington Post, Des Moines) and 
Tienaiccoborniteit-ch domestic emphasis (Emery,1978:463, 
466,473). Such orientations clearly fit in well with ODC 
ideological perspectives of "international global reform", 
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as latter? analyzed an “SectionLI1. 


CONSULTING FIRM-SUPPORTERS 


Increasingly, in the corporate wore" consulting- 


firms selling services such as organizational. planning, 
executive development, or investment research, have been 
acquiring much prestige and influence. One estimate 
puis the Uso. managenent consulting industry as a $2 bili- 
ion a year business, employing between 40,000 and 60,000 
professionals in about 3000 firms. Leaders in the field 
gnclude Booz, Allen ’& Hamilton; Arthur D.Little iInc,’, and 
Peat, Warwick, Mitcnerl eG Col, one ob the “Bre Bight 
accounting firms(Guttman & Willner,1976:11,15ff,42). But 
besides serving other corporations, consulting firms have 
also penetrated the public management arena. A recent 
study by Ralph Nader's Center for Responsive Law illustra- 
tes well the role of such firms in U.S. government policy- 
making, planning and implementation(Guttman & Willner,1976). 
In the study's introduction, Nader concisely analyzes the 


political-economy of consulting as follows: 
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Notwithstanding conflicts of interest arising 
from their regular and sometimes simultaneous service 
to both government and business clients and also the 
absence of any meaningful external evaluation of their 
performance, these consulting firms are now a perva- 
Sive force in Government-business relations. It is 
not difficult to understand why. These firms form 
part of a career triangle with Government and business 
which features:a continuous shuttle of personnel from 
one to the other. Fortified by personal friendships 
and contacts, the consulting industry services the 
needs of public and private institutions in specific 
and by now routine ways. Federal department officials 
achieve significant insulation from criticism of their 
behaviormadt they cite a: think tank” study.) The: im- 
primatur of consulting firme, sympathetic to and 
associated with the largest business firms in the 
land, conveys, to an inquiring Congressional committee, 
for example, that a department's action has the backing 
of an industrial or commercial establishment. Obvious- 
ly, developing or recommending the types of Government 
programs which enrich corporate interests, in turn, 
ingratiates the consulting firms with the business 
Panct’.of thes triangle, 


ODC's corporate-supporters' list(Table 8) include 
four consulting-firms -- all of significant importance. 
Perhaps the most comprehensive in enterprise and scope is 
McKinsey & Co, whose U.S. and worldwide staff and princi- 
pals provide services spanning corporate strategy, public 
policy, community development, operations React 
and housing/transportation planning. Domestically, McKin- 
sey's clients have included at least 15 railroads and i1 
airlines.) By 1970, McKinsey had become "indispensable to 
Government managers charged with the creation of new 
organizations", such as the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, Price Commission, Federal National Mortgage 
Association, NASA, and AmTrak (Guttman & Willner,1976:50ff ). 


In 1952, John Corson of McKinsey initiated the firm into a 
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contract from the Republican Party(White House-elect) to 
conduct searches for suitable Federal management staff. 
And in 1972, the Nixon Administration's central recruting 
office was organized by Fred Malek, who had worked in 
McKinsey's Los peri ee officel® 

Internationally, McKinsey is active in serving MNC. 
subsidiaries and other DC corporations. "Symbol of Ameri- 
can management expertise in Europe, the firm has reorga- 
nized the leading corporations in Germany, Holland, and 
Britain".!¢ Details of McKinsey's Sn ae in UDCs, 
however, are less well-known--the firm greene being reluc- 
tant to divulge inrornatuones: But one documented and in- 
teresting example is McKinsey's contracts to set up 
management and control systems in various Tanzanian State 
corporations (e.g.National Development Corporation; State 
Trading:-Corporation)~.s-Agaboxley«&) Saul (1975872). critically 
observed, this delegation of key public-policy aucbhori by 
to a capitalist-oriented and politically-conservative firm 
by a government ostensibly commited to "Socialist" goals, 
is bound to generate problems and contradictions for any 
socialist transformation. 

A second ODC corporate-supporter in the consulting 
business is Business International Corporation(B.I.), 
which specializes in international business management and 
national economic policies relevant to such business. The 
President and Chief Executive Officer of B.I. is Orville 


J. Freeman, a former Governor of Minnesota(1955-61) and 
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U.S.Secretary of Agriculture(1961-69), and a long-standing 
ODC director. The scope of the firms's consulting services 
is reflected in its more than 14 publication series con- 
taining international business information. Covering all 
DC. Zand sUBS then ree as well as Eastern-bloc economies and 
China, the publications report on and analyze market and 
taborscondu tions ¢strading opportunities,,-juridical issues 
of foreign investment, and techniques of international 
Peapoide Being geared to MNC prosperity!”, the contents 
of B.I.'s information systems make dae any= reading. 
Recent B.I. advice to its clients sielude cautioning MNCs 
to include in their investment strategies the increasingly 
important factor of "“protectionism"~°; optimistically 
reviewing the Chilean economy's emphasis on public sector 
austerity and creation of incentives for private enter- 
prise and foreign investment“!; welcoming Teng Hsiao-ping's 
return to “lead China's ambitious modernization program".“* 
Besides publishing management information, B.1. 
also organizes meetings and trips for MNC executives. An 
example iss thentrip,inm1974 tot Russia “jointly planned. by 
B.I. and U.S. Commerce Department) of over 100 leading 
U.S. industrialists(Barnet & Muller,1974:61). Each year 
too) Balu holds, a, VRoundtablerin, which .BL. experts. and, out- 
side authorities discuss upcoming opportunities for, and 
challenges to, the Chief Executive Officers of corporations 
seeking to maximize their sales and profits worldwide ."“? 


For example, at the 1971 Jamaica meeting--attended by 64 
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top MNC executives, including 38 presidents and chairmen 
--the Roundtable consensuswas that UDC “nationalism” 

should be accomodated through UDC elite cooptation(Barnet 

& Muller,1974:58ff). A final power-structural fact about 
Bol. 2S the personal affinity of its President, Orville 
Freeman, for agribusiness. Thus vis-a-vis the world food 
crisis, Freeman(1974) has argued for increased participa- 
tion by agribusiness MNCs in food production and distri- 
bution--a viewpoint also found in ODC development-ideology 
(Chapter 9). 

The remaining three ODC consulting Pine cupperters 
--Diebold Institute, Griffenhagen-Kroeger,Walter J.Levy-- 
are more specialized but still no less significant. The 
former two fall within the Diebold Group , whose founder John 
Diebold (an ODC Director)is recognized as being the un- 
disputed pioneer behind automation in U.S. industry and 
abroad. At 35, Diebold had already been selected by State 
Secretary Dean Rusk as one of the "ten distinguished Ameri- 
Cans” leading the U.S.delegation to the 1963 U.N.Confer- 
ence on the "Application of Science & Technology for the 
Benefit of the Less Developed Areas" (Cross,1965). The 
Diebold Group now has offices in some 14 cities on three 
continents, with over 300 professional assignments annually. 
Clients primarily seek advice on future planning, and 
include Xerox, GE, IBM, ITT, Ford and other European MNCs. 
One example of Diebold's activity in UDCs is 


the Group's participation in a four-year program 
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to improve the administrative procedures used in the 
Venezueluan government, including thirteen government 
ministries, «the office of the President,, and: the .city 
OL Caracas). throvush application of ‘automatic ‘data- 
processing(ADP) techniques and the orientation of 
government officials (Cross,1965:88). 

Another example is Griffenhagen-Kroeger's work for the 

King of Nepal. 

John Diebold's personal "concern" for UDCs is seen 
Pienassarticlen ane CER’ s Foreign Affairs journal. There, 
Diebold(1973:564ff) argues that UDC problems like nutrition, 
literacy, shelter and employment could be "much better | 
tackled” by "target-oriented and strictly performance- 
oriented organizations" like private corporations skilled 
in research marketing, organization and communication. 

Thus aid funds could be used to support a competitively- 
Did contract tor, sayy improving nutrition.€. Likewise, 

the Diebold Institute(1974) lauded the success of MNCs in 
bringing technology and "development" to UDCs--only "tire- 
some organizational problems” stand in the way of stopping 
"endless hunger”, and a transnationalized corporate system 
ae the key to solving such: problems. 

Finaliy,.ODC’ enjoys the supportof Walter Ji.Levy 
Gonsuilttants ."clhis firm, like the Diebold: Group, is: best 
known in the person of its founder, Walter J.Levy, who 
sits on ODC's Board.: Identified by Time(Apr 25,1977:22) 
as the "pre-eminent international oil adviser”, and besides 


a spel asoil adviser to Mobil, Levy has had a long high- 


level career in oil issues with the U.S. government. 
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From 1960 on, Levy was a regular consultant to the Depart- 
ment of State, and served on many U.S. trade and petro- 
leum delegations. In March 1973, he was one of the key- 
note speakers at a large U.S.-Europe conference in Amster- 
dam to discuss energy problems(Vicker,1974:254). 
Levy's UDC activities are no ree impontant.«In 
1963, he was President Kennedy's Special Emissary-0il 
Adviser to Indonesia's President. In the early 70's, he 
was deeply involved in bids by U.S. oil MNCs to gain 
concessions off IndoChina: 
peters Nguyen van Thieu's government, aided by 
American oil consultant Walter J.Levy, framed petro- 
leum investment laws which included assurances against 
nationalization. Tracts were opened on the continen- 
tal=shelf andsbidsiactivelysolicited.In July,1973, 
leases were awarded to Shell. Mobil, Exxon, and 
Canadian and Australian interests(Engler;1977:53): 
Thailand, Brunei and Malaysia have also received advice 
from Levy's firm on their dealings with the oil giants. 
The firm's empathy with MNC investments is clearly seen in 
its 1970 report to the Philippines government, which was 
aavised, coepursuel policiecsatattractive’ to foreign oil 
interests (e.g.undercutting Middle East prices; dropping 
agcteandardnopiion-otwroyaltysonkcrudey; i firm’ srrightsto 
decide volume and prices of crude;high profit share) 
(Howell & Morrow,1974:85). 
In sum, ODC's consulting~firm-supporters have sub- 
stantial economic interests in UDCs, directly(via their own 


enterprises) and indirectly(via their work for MNCs). And 


anethelUsSiicorporate hierarchy, such firms--despite their 
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relatively small size--evidently enjoy considerable in- 
fluence and prestige, counting among their clients many 
top-ranking MNCs who in turn number among ODC's consistent 


supporters. 
LAW FIRM-SUPPORTERS 


Considerable evidence now exists to show the per- 
vasive importance of lawyers in the upper reaches of U.S. 
political-economic poner oct ‘Representatives of the elite 
law firms(frequently of Wall Street, New eae location) 
render Jesal services for a cy StL eneir 
Clients’ Board of Directors, and are often recruited for 
important government posts(Smigel,1964:4ff). A recent 
study of the American Bar Association's leadership shows 
the highly supportive role ABA plays in U.S. public-policy 
lobbying for corporate interests(Melone,1977). And in the 
50"s, the ABA actively collaborated in McCarthy's Cold- 
War crusade by attacks on progressive or left-minded 
lawyers (Auerbach,1976:231-262). 

But most powerful, however, are the so-called 
"Washington super-lawyers", whose specialty is their ser- 
vice for corporations in dealing with Federal regulatory 
agencies, departments, Congress, or the Pentagon. Cases 
cover such issues as mergers, licenses, contracts, taxes, 
and regulatory standards(Goulden,1972:1-19). Here, one 
of the most influential personalities is Clark Clifford, 


whose considerable experience in State elite roles (e.g. 
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adviser to four Presidents since 1950) has attracted many 
Topncorporalions -totgretainthisv’ firm: 
A Clifford specialty has been helping clients 

like these wriggle around the laws and regulations 

he helped pass while he was in government. Most of 

his energies on their behalf have been directed at 

the regulatory’ agencies and the executive depart- 

ments....(Green,Rosenthal & Darling,1975:49). | 
However, probably the most powerful and largest Washington 
firm is Covington & Burling. It represents seven of the 
top 15 defense contractors, and at any given time does 
Washington legal HepSh ae some 20 percent of FORTUNE's 
topecuO firms, incbudine Exxon, (eM, TTT andvGuif. 011. 
Covington & Burling alumni who moved into State-elite roles 
included Dean Acheson(State Secretary,1949-53), Henry 
Fowler(Johnson's Treasury Secretary), William Bundy(Assis- 
tant Secretary of State under Dean Rusk) and Paul Warnke 
(General Counsel, Defense Department,and recently an inner 
Carter adviser). Others entered academia, including 
Harvard's Dean Al Sacks and professors Chayes, Fisher(an 
ODC director); Cohen; Shapiro and Sane GCE Cen N75 116 siti 

Given this centrality: of law Tirms. in) the Ues. 

power-structure, it is not surprising that the ODC should 
have lawyer-representatives on its Board. Of the three 
law-firms linked to the ODC, probably the biggest is the 
New York firm of Paul, Weiss, Goldberg, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison. In 1974. the firm's involvement in corporate 


directorships earned in fees about $1.1 million from 


BO corporations; in. 1975, earnings from 11 corporations 
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were $2.7 million? These sums are, however, only a frac- 
tion of the firm's sross income. And among the firm's 
partners are some with key -elite experience, such as 
Theodore Sorensen, Kennedy's aide over 1953-64(who was 
later hired by GM to help fight Nader's campaign over auto 
safety legislation); Adrian Dewind, former Chief Counsel 
of the House Committee on Ways & Means; and Morris Abrams, 
who left the firm in 1968 to become President, Brandeis 
Pe rariss) rejoined the firm in 1970, and was National 
President of the American Jewish Commies @ 96eues eH 

The remaining two ODC ee eee ene cere are of 
the Washington genre. Prather, Levenberg,Seeger,Doolittle, 
Farmer & Ewing have at least two partners with considerable 
former State experience. William Doolittle was assistant 
to the U.S.Solicitor-General (1961-63), and General Counsel, 
Air Force Department(1966-68). Thomas Farmer, who sits 
on ODC's Board, was General Counsel, USAID(1964-68), 
Board: Chairman of ‘the “National Capital Transportation 
Agency (1961-64), and Counsel to the President's Special 
Adviser on Southeast Asian Economic Development (1965-68). 
Surrey, Karasik & Morse was cited in a FORTUNE article 
on "big Washington lawyers" as one whose practice is 
"heavily weighted towards international matters, including 
sugar interests"(Zalaznick,1969:125). The firm's founders, 
Surrey and Karasik, both had extensive Federal government 
experience before setting up their lucrative practice. 


Walter Surrey was Chief, Division of Economic Controls, 
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State Department (1945-47) and later Assistant Legal Advi- 
ser(1947-50). Monroe Karasik served with the Justice 
Department (1938-42) and then the State Department (1945-50). 
Thesdirm s third@ partner: David Moree. was,Acssistant and 
then UnderSecretary of Labor over 1945-48. In the mid-50's 
the firm was hired by the Dominican Republic to lobby for - 
a larger U.S. import quota on Dominican sugar .* 

in ‘sum, ODG.’s Law firm—supporters also occupy 
prominent niches in the U.S. corporate-government power- 
network, with direct UDC economic dibore site themselves(as 
lawyers for UDC concerns) and indirect Eoaronie involvement 


(via services for MNCs). 
FOUNDATION-SUPPORTERS 


Though foundations are legally non-profit tax- 
exempt institutions, their growth in this century is in- 
extricably related to the burgeoning wealth ote chev UNS: 
bulaingeclase.avUnder, thertiantiver of “altruistic sand - 
"Charitable" goals, foundations have helped the wealthy 
reduce. their income taxes, maintain family control of 
enterprises, and through investment of foundation funds, 
increase their capital accumulation (Domhoff,1967:64; 
Rudy,1970:3,16; Nelson,1967:128; Goulden,1971:21ff; 
Horowitz & Horowitz,1970; Nielsen, 1972:366). Furthermore, 
foundation funding has helped to "create implicit values 
and set the limits within which cultural and intellectual 


quests are undertaken"(Domhoff,1967:71). Though conser- 
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vative critics like Hart(1973) and Moynihan(1973)<° have 


charged some foundations, notably Ford’? 


Ores Unda ne 
"social divisiveness" and "extremism",the record suggests 
otherwise. As one liberal analyst admitted, where "social 
activism” has been funded, it is not to precipitate class 
warfare but rather to repair the ence Socialictabric, 
such as fostering adjudication of "differing” perspectives 
in court(Simon,1973). 

After “aiirs whe fact that: the largestimfoundations 
are controlled by the U.S. upper-class and 
corporate oid tes should suffice to overrule such "far- 
right" arguments. No ruling-class certainly consciously 
seeks its own downfall. For instance, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion's Board of Trustees includes such corporate(often 
State) elites . as W.Michael Blumenthal (Chairman, Bendix; 
Garter Veifirst Treasury Secretary); Cyrus Vance(New York 
lawyer;Carter's Secretaryof State); Douglas Dillon(Chair- 
man, Dillon,Read;ex-Treasury Secretary); and Robert Roosa 
(Brown Bros.,Harriman; ex-Treasury Undersecretary ) (Rocke- 
feller Foundation,1974). Likewise Ford Foundation trus- 
tees have included, besides the Fords, corporate elites 
like Bechtel(Senior Director,Bechtel), Edwin Land(Chairman, 
Polaroid), J.1.Miller(Chairman,Cummins Engine), and John 
Loudon(Chairman,Royal Dutch Shell)(Ford Foundation,1970). 

Furthermore, linkages between foundations and 
government have been Tincense and Cconvrnulng,: on both a 


policy and on a personal basis"(Goulden,1972:283ff). For 
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example, prior to becoming Johnson's HEW Secretary, John 
Gardner(as President, Carnegie Foundation) had initiated 
the foundation's $225,000 funding of Rofneeneutwnste House 
Fellowship program to attract youth support for Johnson's a 
election. Foundations are also an important source of 
Cabinet appointments. Besides those rea mentioned, 
there is also John Foster Dulles, who left the Presidency 
of Carnegie's Endowment for International Peace to become 
Eisenhower's Secretary of State; and Dean Rusk, who moved 
from Assistant Secretary of State in 1953 to Rockefeller 
Foundation's Presidency, until Kennedy brought him back as 
secretary of State. 

furcnins tothe touraations on ODC's support list, 
Plait cetound thar ory 4+ lout ot) tie 23 are unlisted in, the 
Foundations Directory. One of the 4--the Edna McConnell 
Clark Foundation--turns out to have been created in 1969 
win 4. S1tt Of e169 million in shares, of Avon Products 
Inc, an ODC supporter(Nielsen,1972:24). . Among the 19 
other foundation-supporters listed in the Foundations 
Directory,13 are directly named after the parent corpora- 
fon, ..ncludine such staunch ODC) supporters as Ford, E17 
bildy, Xerox, and Gulf Oil... The remaining O@are all linked 
With larce corporate interests, viz: 


Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
Rockefeller Foundation 


Compton Foundation -family foundation of Randolph P. 
Compton, Vice-President, Kidder, Peabody Co. 


“Icharles F.Kettering Foundation - created by Charles 
F. Kettering, a 27-year Vice-President of GM 


—~ ‘Rockefeller interests 
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Joyce-Mertz-Gilmore Foundation - closely connected 
with Caterpillar Tractor, a consistent ODC supporter 


Robert Wood Johnson Foundation - received in 1971 
‘over $1 billion in securities from R.W.Johnson,a 
founder of Johnson & Johnson 
im short, virtually all of ODC’s foundation-supporters are 
solidly connected with key corporate interests. Indeed, 
Peto, i PVE louG Or athe. top elent.Uyo. foundations by | 
grants disbursea?° were ODC supporters. 

Finally, the major foundations are also well-known 
for their international cya MS especially in UDCs. 
some relevant statistics ee provaded an Table iz. Lt: 1s 
clear that the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations have 
substantial interests in UDC affairs--a fact which 
accounts for their heavy funding of ODC operations. While 
an extended treatment of the development-ideology of ODC 
foundation-supporters is not possible here, nevertheless 
some general comments bear statement. In essence, UDC- 
activities of foundations like Ford and Rockefeller are 
steeped in modernization themes. Thus agricultural and 
rural "development" is perceived as a-political propaga- 
tion of modern technological inputs(e.g.Green Revolution), 
while agribusiness MNCs and DC aid(e.g.Ford-Rockefeller 
agricultural research imaeivunss) are favorably evaluated. 
And in line with the modernization theme of counter- 
revolutionism, mass dissent and class conflict should be 
diffused through gradual reforms(FF,1967,1978; RF,1974; 
Harrar,1956; Wortman & Cummings,1978). 


Another prominent focus of foundation penetration 
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Table 12: ODC Foundation-Supporters making largest 
Grants for Third World Activities(1973-1976) 


Total annual Amount of which 
Grant Amounts@ for Third World 
($ millions) ($ millions) 
Ford Foundation — 185.2 H6.9 (25.3%) 
Rockefeller Foundation 43.1 23.9 (55.5%) 
Lilly Endowment LL 6 GW ee opin) 
Edna McConnell Clark 10.3 201.619 0%) 
Foundation ' 
Rockefeller Brothers a! eeac OG le 65%) 
Fund 


Source: Sommer(1977:163) 
a. Grants refer here to grants spent by foundation on 


projects of other agencies etc., including the ODC 
anto UDCs lies in population-control programs. As Mass 
(1972) critically observed, the extensive Rockefeller-Ford 
funding of population-plannine groups (e.g. 1PPF, Population 
Council) is based on a neo-Malthusian logic of constraining 
UDC population so as to contain potential “political un- 
rest". Last but not least, foundations have been heavily 
involved in educational aid programs. In his critical 
analysis, Berman(1979) showed that behind the programs to 
ostensibly assist Africa develop educationally, lay basic 
corporate motivations of ensuring access to African resour- 


ces and of keeping Africa capitalist. 
SUMMARY 


In sum, this chapter has documented the corporate 


linkages within ODC's power-network. It is evident that 
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the ODC is funded and/or supported by most of the top U.S. 
industrial and financial corporations, as. well as the 
major foundations. These corporation-supporters have 
substantial and extensive investments or business interests 
in UDCs, while the foundation-supporters engage in or fund 
modernization projects designed to keep UDCs within the 
Capitalist. system-and to facilitate stable, and supportive 
environments for profit-making. The ODC is also linked to 
coats consulting firms and law-firms which are closely 
tied to the big corporations,and to the hea neces of. State 
decision-making. Many of these law or on Oe firm- 
supporters themselves have direct business interests in 
UDCs. Finally, the ODC has also deemed it fit to obtain 
the support of dominant U.S. mass-media. This sub- 
category of corporate support is obviously indispensable 
to the ODC's ideology-propagation process. 

such comprehensiveness and "depth" of ODC corporate 
linkages, spanning all dominant sectors of U.S. industry 
and business, thus confirms the ODC to. be an elite policy- 
planning group in the genre of,say,the CFR or CED. Neither 
a narrowly-focused special-interest lobbying group, nor an 
ordinary kind of NGO, the ODC was evidently born and 
nurtured to serve the broad, long-term interests of the 
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Chapter 5 
THE NON-CORPORATE LINKAGES 
INTRODUCTION 


This chapter documents the "non-corporate linkages" 
of the ODC -- that is, ODC's supporters which are not di- 
rectly engaged in full-time profit-making activities (e.g. 
ecrporations, firms) nor as immediately instrumental to 
such profit-centered organizations (e.g. foundations). 
Since many ODC non-corporate linkages are themselves depen- 
dent on financial support from corporate sources, their 
support of the ODC is typically expressed through sitting 
On.00C"s Board Of Directors witniout financing of ODG acti-— 
vities. Four major categories of ODC non-corporate supports 
are identifiable: (a) associations; (b) government-based 
institutions; (c) multilateral "development" banks: (d) 
research centers, think-tanks, universities or colleges (see 


Table 8, supra:99) 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The general term of “associations” is used to refer 
to nonprofit voluntary-membership organizations, and within 
this specific category of ODC non-corporate linkages, three 
further sub-divisions may be made to facilitate discussion. 
These are (i) foreign policy-planning associations, (ii) 
voluntary aid or "development"-related groups, and (iii) 


domestic special-interest organizations. 
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Foreign Policy-Planning Associations 

In this subcategory, three associations are/have 
been directly represented on ODC's Board, viz the Foreign 
Policy Association (FPA), the Committee on United States - 
China Relations, and the U.N. Association for U.S.A. Of 
these three, the last-named is well the least important 
within the policy-formation network. It is a Council of 
1501 US cali rpliateswwhich) "seeks, through “information, 
education, and research, to strengthen (U.S.) capacity for 


Ge! 


advancing the ideals of the United Nations." Major recent 
corporate funding for the U.N. Association included $25,000 
(Lilly Endowment, 197l) for the U.N. university, $25,000 
(Rockefeller Brothers Fund), $25,000 (Rockefeller Foundation 
1975) for a World Environment report, and $162,700 (Rocke- 
feller Foundation, 1974) for research on conventional arms 
control and limitation.“ No doubt, the U.N. Association 
would yield constructive outlets for ODC-ideology propaga-_ 
tLOn > BU ts asvlar roren'an policy-planning group, it has little 
known influence at elite levels. This is not so, however, 
with the other two foreign policy-planning supporters. 

Thus the Foreign Policy Association (FPA), as noted 
in Chapter 1, is a large-standing policy-planning group 
having substantial interlocks with and complementary in 
function to the CFR. The FPA describes its own aim as 

33 to stimulate interest in international relations, 

assist in development of greater understanding of 
foreign policy issues confronting the United States 


and encourage citizen expression of opinion on Foreign 
policy. 
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The key word here is "citizen", since whereas the CFR con- 
centrates on upper-echelon leaders, FPA's membership cen- 
ters on lower functionaries and ordinary electorate such as 
mayors, judges or teachers (Domhoff, 1967: 73; Shoup & 
Miiver, 1.977 :> 30It,..70ft += FPA aetivities ancluide’ its 
"Great Decisions" programme (weekly small-group seminars), 
conferences for organization/community leaders, contacts 
with schools and Community groups, and literature-mailing 
to Congressional personnel. Though Domhoff (1979: 175) has 
identified the FPA as "the most important organization 
involved in shaping public opinion on foreign affairs", it 
may well soon have to share this status with the ODC,at 
least on U.S. policies vis-a-vis the Third World. 

As for the Committee on United States-China Rela- 
tions, it is obviously a highly specialized group. Rela- 
tively recent in origin (founded 1966), the Committee has 
300 members and describes itself as 

Se non-partisan educational organization encou- 

raging public discussion and understanding of China, 

and US-China’ relations’: 
To this end, it organrzes public symposte and seminars for 
businessmen, educators, journalists, and political leaders. 
In its origins and power-network linkages, however, the 
Committee on U.S.-China Relations rests on solid elite foun- 
dations. As Shoup & Minter (1977: 207ff) documented, the 
Committee's formation was a key instrumental component of 
Ene sonity in U.S .'pobrcy atowards “China =-\ from sone 2Zoeyears 
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Vier ot, 19722, “Though in the: 50's, many CFR: members 
“favored greater flexibility Umesh SaCreiness ordic yoive 2%: 
"two Chinas" proposal), the dominance of "right-wing" in- 
fluentials like John Foster Dulles and Dean Rusk (both 
Secretary of State) as well as the Korean War and McCar- 
thism = sidelined such: "flexibility" attitudes... The: first 
active moves for change came only in 1962, when generous 
Ford Foundation funding launched studies exploring new 
possibilities for U.S.-China relations: 


The Council studies laid the basis for the change 
in policy, discussed in other, more public forums 
in the following years and eventually implemented 
under the leadership of President Nixon and Council 
protege Henry Kissinger. 

It is-surely no commcidence that, just as.the 
Council studies were coming to an end, there emerged, 
also with Ford Foundation funding, the National 
Committee on U.S.-China Relations. The Committee 
held its first national *convocation in March 1969, 
bringing together more than 2000 participants to 
listen to speakers on "the United States and China: 
the Next Decade". While: diverse’ points of views were 
presented,, the iclear thrust, of, the event was. towards 


increased openness to China (Shoup & Minter, 1977: 210). 


Not surprisingly, therefore, the Committee has sub- 


stantial leadership interlocks with the CFR. Among. the 


Committee elites closely linked to the ODC are John Diebold, 


an ODCGDireétorssincent975" (supra:2112), and A Doak’ Barnett, 


the 1968/69 Committee Chairman and frequent contributor to 


ODG publicationewon ‘China .® In-short;. the Committeé~on U.S.- 
China Relations "was the leading group working publicly for 


new thinking on United States-China policy.” It had, commen- 


ted the New York Times, "quietly laid the groundwork and 


acceptance for a reexamination of China policy" (Shoup & 
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From the power-structural perspective, the fact 
that key foreign policy-planning groups, like the FPA or 
the Committee on U.S.-China Relations, are featured within 
ODC's support-network lends weight to the impression of 


ODC's own importance in elite policy-planning circles. 


Moluntary Aid or “Development*-— 
Related Groups 


The second sub-category of associations on ODC's 
support list includes nine voluntary aid or “development"- 
related groups (abbreviated as VAA). Four of these are 
church-based (e.g. United Methodist Church; National Coun- 
cil of Churches). Two others are well-known non-church 
voluntary agencies, namely Africare, which concentrates on 
the Sahel and sub-Saharan Africa, and International Volun- 
tary Services, whose activities are worldwide. Another 
two agencies fulfill more specialized functions -- the 
Population Crisis Committee, and the Foundation for Coope- 
rative Housing. The ninth institution in this sub-category 
go¢not directly involved in. aid projects, but nevertheless 
espouses "development"-oriented goals. This is the Society 
for International Development. 

As shown in Table 13, VAA supporters of the ODC 
receive fair-sized funds from corporate sources. While no 
data is readily available to indicate the “weight” ofpcor— 
porate funding in total income of these particular agencies, 


a general empirical analysis by Lissner (1977:41) has shown 
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that in DCs as a whole and in the U.S. specifically, private 
. sources usually make up about 80% of total funding. An ex- 
eeépiti0n to this is the International Voluntary Services, 
whic receives about 60% of its funds from USAID and only 18% 
PC privateau.c donors (EVS, 1977):, such dependence of 
mainstream VAAs on corporate as well as governmental finan- 
Gial sustenance invariably fosters political constraints on 
their "development"-practice in UDCs (Lissner, 1977:89-124). 
Thus 3 
(VAAs) may be used (or let themselves be used) by 

the government towards ends with which the government 

cannot or prefers not to be associated -- they may 

change their priorities so as to suit the requirements 

of the government rather than their own initial policies 

or the particulars need they..encountered overseas 

(Lissner,..1977:95). 

tn the Us. Case ,.examples, of -such “constraints” in- 

clude the State Department's prioritization of areas for 
milk-distribution by VAAs (e.g. Vietnam, Alliance-for- 
Progress UDCs) and- projecting the "U.S. image" in political- 
ly-sensitive programs like education or community develop- 
ment. Likewise, close corporate ties can have coopting con- 
sequences. For example, VAAs depending on medical-product 
donations from pharmaceutical firms or processed food from 
pood-corperatitone, Will rindeit ditiicult. toscial tense sun 
ethical or Ee ee ele men al business and sales methods of 
donor companies. Exactly what processes of such political 
constraint may have acted on ODC VAA-supporters is beyond 


this study's scope. -More appropos, though, is the "develop- 


ment-ideology" embodied in the aid practices. Here, a 
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perusal of pamphlets and other related literature indicates 
a basic modernization ethos in aid projects of ODC's VAA- 
supporters. 

TiusSscnusen eroups LikesCws .om.Church Nea Reger: 
(Unouw Nationa laCouncn) .of) Churches ).focus..on.so=called.small 
"srass-roots development projects" in agricultural extension, 
housing, cooperatives, cottage industries, nutrition and 
health,-.as.well.as.disaster.relief distribution... Though 
couched in strong altruistic sentiments eschewing Cold-War 
or other self-interested motivations, CWS "development" 
theory-and-practice ignores the macro-political economic 
structures within which its projects are situated (CWS, 1976; 
MaCracken,1973). Hence a few UDC villages or communities 
may become modernized, but the goal of self-reliant national 
autocentric development is not served. Similarly, Inter- 
national Voluntary Services(IVS)'s claim that its "dedicated? 
"skilled" and "sensitive” volunteers can 

assist the poor in developing towards self-reliance 

(and) provide people with the chance of improving the 

quality. oftheir Lives;and; Javingsconditions. (1VS ,41977a) 
is belied by its neglect of the dependency-imperialism com- 
plex (Ra eby wlO7722 LVS 14977 be . 

As for the Foundation for Cooperative Housing (FCH), 
its: specialized focus of cooperative housing projects is no 
less modernizing in intent and consequence. Initially found- 
ed in 1952 to help low-income U.S. families, FCH began over- 
seas work in 1962 in collaboration with USAID, multilateral 


aid-agencies and UDC governments (FCH, 1976a, 1976b, 1976c). 
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FCH's basic "development" concept is "minimum shelter". 
that is since the government and affluent-oriented private 
sector cannot provide sufficient “standard” housing for 
the poor, then the latter can be helped to cope with and 


slowly improve minimum (ie. less than standard) housing. 


This "minimum shelter concept" falls clearly into a social-. 


reformist paradigm, since no fundamental questions are 
asked about why governments or the private sector are 
unable to provide enough housing for the poor, nor any 
structural changes proposed which would lead to equitable 
distribution of shelter resources. 

The population-related VAA on ODC's support-list, 
Population Crisis Committee (PCC), does not itself carry 
Ou tuprogects cinzUDGs 12 in icon junction with its affiliate, 
the Draper World Population Fund (DUPF), the PCC raises 
funds and policy-support for population-control projects 
by the International Planned Parenthood Federation (IPPF) 
and other groups. From PCC/IPPF reports efrsuch projects 
in -UbCethike Colombia ym MauritoS .1indi ar thadvandtor isnt 
Lanka, it is obvious that a neo-Malthusian logic is the 
overriding motivation (Tamayo, 1977; Rajcoomar, 1977; 
Kanitkar & Rele, 1977; Chinnataniby, 1977; Lewis, 1976). 
The primary-concern is in improving organizational tactics 
and contraceptive techniques for population-control, 
divorced from the political-economics of dependency and 
imperialism. Nor does the PCC/WDPF consider it morally 


objectionable for population-control groups to use contra- 
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ceptives without due caution for the long-term health of 
UDC women (e.g. use of hormones banned in DCs) or to employ 
questionable means in indiscriminate sterilization cam- 
pavens (Massy 919767 -51itfy: 

The ninth development-related group linked to ODC 
Pore oire SOCrouy Lor International Development(SID), which 
does not undertake aid projects but rather serves as a 
forum and clearinghouse for both governmental and private 
"development" theory-and-practice. A general review of the 
contents in SID'd journal International Development Review 
(IDR) over 1970-79 indicates three major characteristics: 
"development" theory virtually conceptualized along modern- 
ization themes; "development" practices seen from "tech- 
Wagues ang “Orgzanivatzonet-erticrency™ perspectives; "the 
systematic non-regard for critical analyses of underdevelop- 
m ert. Thus articles have been contributed by such "moderniz- 
ing" corporate and/or State elites as World Bank's McNamara 
(1970), U.S. foreign-policy adviser ) Eugene Black(1970), 
ex-Marshall Plan, ex-Ford Foundation, and UNDP Administra- 
tor Paul Hoffman(1971)and Carribean modernization economist 
Sir Arthur Lewis(1974). IDR's pages are also replete with 
papers on organizational techniques to make modernization 
more efficient -- e.g. relationships between experts and 
UDG hosts (Jacobson, 1971;° Kulessa, 1975); inereasing indus-~ 
trial productivity (Oshins, 1970); and even "positive" | 
lessons to be learned from the Brazilian model Rpocweiers). 


In none of these efficiency-technicist reports is there any 
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analysis of class contradictions or imperialistic factors 
underlying the "development" problems to be solved by those 
techniques. And while a few IDR articles do mention some 
critical themes, their "radicalism" are ultimately st cen, 
utopian, or liberal-reformist (Goulet,1974; Hochschild ,1978; 
Jameson & Blue,1978). 

In sum, the voluntary-aid or "development"-related 
associations on ODC's support-list span a broad range of in- 
terests ("community development", technical assistance, 
population, housing, information,.clearinghouse,) “But, all 
project modernization themes in their theory and/or practice. 
With their good contacts among U..S..and UDC publics, such 
groups are undoubtedly helpful to the ODC's ideology process. 
Pinaliy, 10 vears noting in’ this’ power-—structure analysis of 
ODC's VAA supporters that at least three of them have sub- 
Stontialsciateybinkages? ) Thus the Population .Crisis Commi — 
ttee was founded by William H. Draper je ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent or Dillon Read (1937-53),,..CER member, .and U.S. represen- 
tative to the UN Population Commission (1969-7l) . ao as 
ing Draper on the Executive Committee and Board of Directors 
are a group of corporate and State luminaries, as shown in 
Table 14. The comprehensive scope of elite affiliations is 
indeed impressive. A second ODC VAA supporter with import- 
ant corporate linkages is the International Voluntary Ser- 
vices. Among IVS*s Executive. Committee are ‘elites like 
Nicholas Katzenbach (Chairman), who is IBM's Corporate 


Vice-President and General Counsel, and formerly U.S. 
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Table 14 


Officers & Directors of the Population Crisis Committee 
whoare notable corporate or State elies 


Officer or Director 


William S.Gaud 


(National Chairman) 


J.George Harrar 
(Hon.Chairman) 


Angie Biddle Duke 
Joseph D.Tydings 


Norman =.Borlaug 


Zllsworth Bunker 
(Mrs.)Otis Chandler 
Henry H.Fowler 


James S.McDonnell 
Richard N.Gardner 


George C.McGhee 


Robert R.Nathan 


Frank A.Southard Jr. 


Maxwell D.Taylor 


Elite field(s) 


Corporate 


& State 


Corporate 
State 


Corporate 
& State 


Corporate 


Corporate 
& State 


Corporate 


Corporate 
& State 


Corporate 


Academic & 
State 


Corporate 
& State 
Corporate 


State 


State 


William C.Westmoreland State 


Corporate or State <¢xperience 


N.Y.corporation lawyer; U.S.A.I.D. 1961-69: 
Administrator,1966-659; consultant World Bank 
1974-76; Exec. V-P,International Finance 
Corporation ,1969-74. 


Rockefeller Foundation,1952-75: President, 
1961-75; member CFR 


.U.S.ambassador to E1 Salvador, Spain, Denmark; 


member CFR 


Private law; U.S.Senator,1965-71; Counsel. 
U.N.Fund for Population Activities 1971- 


Rockefeller Foundation Wheat Improvement 
Program;Director,International Maize $ 

Wheat Improvement Center,Mexico;Nobel Peace 
Prize,1970 - 

Chmn,National Sugar Xefining Co.1940-51; U.S. 
ambassador to Argentina,Italy,India,Nepal, 
Vietnam, 1951-68 


Wife of publisher,Los Angeles Times 
Washington lawyer; U.S.Treasury Secretary, 
1965-68; member CFR 

Chmn, McDonnell Douglas Corporation 


Columbia law & international relations 
professor; U.S.ambassador to Italy,1973-77. 


U.S.ambassador to Turkey,West Germany; 

Chmn, Saturday Review,1973-77 

Head, Robert A.Nathan Associates,economic 
consultants to Third World nations;member CFR 


U.S.2xecutive Director, IMF,1949-62. 


Chief of Staff, U.S.Army,1955-59; Chmn, 
Joint Chiefsof Staff,1962-64; U.S. 
ambassador to Vietnam,1964-65. 


Chief of Staff,U.S.Army,1968- ;Commander, 
U.S.Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, 
1964-68 


SOURCE: Draper World Population Fund Report, No.3(Autumn-Winter )1976;5 
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Attorney-General; and I. Wayne Fredericks from Ford motor. 
Both these power-elite are also ODC Directors. And on 
IVS‘'s Board, there is Edgar Kaiser of Kaiser Resources and 
Sidney Willner, Senior Vice-President of Hilton International. 
Finally, Lt Ls seen that the Society for Interna- 
tional Development (SID) enjoys a broad base of ruling- 
class support in DCs and UDCs. Its institutional members 
include (a) UDC private and governmental banks, businesses 
and national "development" Ministries; (b) MNCs and foun- 
dations (e.g. Ford Foundation, IBM, Bechtel, Arthur D. 
Little); (c) DC “development” agencies (e.g. CIDA); (d) 
multilateral "development" banks; (e) university "develop- 
ment" centers (e.g. Stanford, Cambridge, Cornell and MIT). 
At the top leadership level, SID and ODC links are inten- 
Sive. SID*s Chairman, Lady Barbara ward, often*contributes 
economic analyses to ODC's publications. SID's Deputy 
Secretary-General, Andrew Rice has been a consistent ODC 
Director. And ODC's President James Grant was SID's vice- 
President in the late 70's. In the most recent (enact 
1979) elections of 24 members of SID's Governing Council, 
the biographies of the 54 candidates representing Third 
World and First World regions#are typically those, of elites 
who are entered in WHO's WHO directories. Table 15 illus- 
trates a sample of those 54 candidates. Hence, through 
the close linkage with the SID, the ODC hds a significant 
contact-arena with members of UDC ruling-classes, particu- 


larly elites involved in "development" management. Such 
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Table 15: Biographies of Some Candidates for SID's Governing Council, 1969 


Region Candidate Elite Credentials 
AFRICA Bien KOd70 Secretary-General, Organization of African 
Unity 
J. Rweyemanu Former Principal Secretary, Ministry of 


Economic and Social Development, Tanzania 


A. Chanderli Senior Adviser, Arab Fund for Economic 
and Social Development , Kuwait 


ASIA KnSeksiam Former Executive Director(Pakistan) of 
Asian Development Bank 
Kuntoad ji President Director, Development Bank of 
Indonesia 
S. Unakul Governor, Bank of Thailand 
S.K. Mukerjee Former Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Calcutta 
Ge Sicat Minister of Economic Planning, Philippines 
EUROPE L. Emmerij Rector, Institute of Development Studies, 
Sussex 
S. Hessel French Ambassador to United Nations 
Ing Gkesuliy Director, Institute of Development Studies, 
Sussex 
A. Peccei Former Vice-President, Olivetti; 


President, Club of Rome 


LATIN R. Arce Bolivian Ambassador to U.S.A. 
AMERICA : 
G.A. Brown Former Governor, Bank of Jamaica 
-E.-Inglesais ~ ~ Executive Secretary, U.N.Economic Commission 
for Latin America 
C. Mendes President, Candido Mendes University, 
Brazil 
MIDDLE M. Alimadi Minister of Economy & Foreign Trade, 
EAST Syria 
Same Israeli Ambassador to Turkey 
S. Juma Assistant Director, FAO; Former Minister 


for Agriculture & Supply, Jordan 


NORTH J. Grant President, Overseas Development Council 


AMERICA M. Williams U.S. Executive Director, World Food 
Council; former Chairman, OECD Development 
Assistance Committee 


R. Rowson President, Pergamon Press; former 
President, Praeger Publishers 


SOURCE: SID(1979) 
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Contact allows ODG ideology to. be. diffused. to UDC .sites and 
to enter into the UDC "development" policy-formation pro- 
cess. 

Domestic Special-Interest Groups 

A third sub-category of ODC supporters which come 
under the "associations" category comprises a mixture of. 
U.S. domestic "special interest" groups: two black-oriented 
associations (National Urban League; United Negro College 
Fund); two women's organizations (League of Women Voters; 
American Association of University Women); and two labor 
unions (AFL-CIO; UAW). Since these groups are primarily 
domestic in focus (although some have secondary interests 
pr Us etoreion policy” or, Third: World issues), it is rea- 
sonable to deduce that the ODC views them as useful "con- 
duits" for ODC "development ideology" to reach a broad 
SeCrlon of tie .o. pUDLIC si RUb additionally. invthescase 
of labor-unions, there is a specificzmotivation. related,to 
ODC's development-ideology (viz the issue of foreign invest- 
ments). This point is later discussed. 

In the power-structural sense, these domestic spe- 
Cial-interest groups stand below the ruling-class and 
except for the trade unions, are financially closely depen- 
denteon.conpore.e support. .the ensuing reviews vol seéachvor 
these ODC supporters will emphasize their corporate depen- 
dency and their subservient political-economic role in U.S. 
society. 


Black-oriented groups. The ODC support-network 
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includes two black special-interest group, viz the United 
Negro College Fund and the National Urban League. Together, 
they received between 1972 and 1975 about Saf MiP lon 
from corporate Foundations like Merck, Rockefeller, Inter- 
national Harvester, Lilly, Chrysler, Kresge, Mellon, Atlan- 
tic-Richfield, Kellogg and Ford. 2° The United Negro 
College Fund is primarily a fund-raising agency for 40 
predominantly black institutions of higher learning. One 
Ob ciesrund = Most, prominentidirector is Luther h. Foster’, 
a consistent ODC Director and since 1953 President of the 
traditionally black college, Tuskegee Institute. The 
institute too has enjoyed substantial funding from cor- 
porate foundations totalling some $3.7 million over *t972- 
a5? 

The National Urban League (NUL) was formed in 
1911 during the emergence of organized black protest and 
reform movements (Weiss, 1974: 3-46). It "aims to elimi- 
nate institutional racism" against wiacrs iy Uso society” 
The League's most prominent leader is its Executive Direc- 
tor, Vernon E. Jordan, who was formerly Executive Director 
of the United College Negro Fund and an NAACP activist 
in the 60" s*--"Atong-stanaine ODC Director,aiordan also 
sits on the boards of American Express, Bankers Trust, 
Celanese, and Xerox. 

With Be ee to their professed goals of institu- 
Cingecduall oy OL ibeaenS,o une record of such reformis. 


black groups has been poor. "Despite new civil rights 
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laws, elaborate White House conferences, special ghetto 
manpower programs, the War on Poverty, and stepped-up 
tokenist hiring, racism and the economic exploitation of 
blacks has not lessened" (Reich, 1975). .As Weiss (1974: 
304) concluded, the NUL over 1910-40 "could not prevent 

the transformation of black Americans from an enslaved 
agricultural peasantry to an oppressed urban proletariat." 
And in the area of black education, sponsorship by corporate 
elites at the turn of the century (which Hoe sara example 
Tukegee's founding) was designed to integrate blacks into 
monopoly capitalism (Carnoy, 1974: 291ff). The continued 
sponsorship of black schocls by corporate interests 

through agencies like the United Negro College Fund follows 
the same logic of perpetuating class stratification, while 
accommodating to underclass demands for "more education" 
(ety. Wolte. slo?) 

The presence of black-oriented associations on 
ODC's support-network, hence, does not provide any subs tan- 
tial elite linkages, and seems more designed to — 
legitimate ODC ideology with respect to African nations 
in the Third World. 

Women-oriented groups. fhe ODC also has two woman- 
oriented associations represented on its Board. Of the 
two, the League of Women Voters of the U.S. (LWVUS) is the 
largest and more socially prominent, receiving over 1973-75 
some $310,000 from the Lilly Endowment, Rockefeller Brothers 


Fund, Rocketelwter Foundation, and, Ford Roundan york The 
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LWVUS lists itself as a voluntary organization of women 
eitizens formed “to promote political responsibility through 
informed and active participation of citizens in govern- 
ment." Its 160,000 members study selected issues at Tocal, 
state, and national governmental levels, and take legisla- 
tive positions on issues if there is concensus among mem- 
bership at the respective ieee’: In its power-structure, 
the LWVUS has a middle-level status, as seen in the fact 
that out of the dozen officers and trustees of the League's 
Education Fund, only one is herself listed in WHO'S WHO. 
This is Ruth Clusen, a State Department official on envi- 
ronmental and women's affairs. Three other trustees have 
husbands who are also listed in WHO'S WHO, but they were 
all only scientists with no prominent power-elite cor- 
rections. Association with the League, however, may lead 
into fairly high-level State recruitment, as in the case 
of the 1968-74 President, Lucy Wilson Benson -- who became | 
UnderSecretary of State (Science & nécumoroay) iret or? 
and UnderSecretary of State (Security Assistance) in 1978. 
Although LWVUS'S primary focus is on domestic poli- 
tical issucee; it hasvaleo (via. rts Education Fund) parti — 
cipated in UDC~projects “with Lilly sand “Rockefetter *Founda-— 
trons” funding) Such projects include 
1 raining programs in civic responsibilities 

for leaders of. women's organizations in Central 

Ameriea’ and “the “Carri bear .. 2. development by local 

agencies in emerging Asian countries of better 


techniques for effective citizen participation in 
community affairs and goverriment..... 
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The LWVUS's “usefulness” to the ODC appears to lie 
in two main areas: (a) in helping ODC ideology-propagation 
among a specific sector of the U.S. electorate, as well as 
arm Cie onvextses1 ()) shin sits lobbying activa ties.) With 
regard to the latter role, the LWVUS has been active in 
trying to shape U.S. foreign-policy formation, and a re- 
view of its literature and presentations to Congressional 
hearings clearly show a predilection for modernization 
themes. Hence foreign aid is lauded as beneficial to UDCs; 
existing UDC governments are viewed as commited to mass 
"development"; class conflict, dependency and imperalism 
are ignored (LWVEF, 1971). And on Capitol Hill, well 
before ODC's inception, the League has consistently lobbied 
Congress for increased U.S. aid, liberalized trade, multi- 
lateral assistance and other modernization propossihes -- 
a fact which no doubt explain its choice as a natural ally 
for the ODC. 

Likewise, ODC's second women-oriented supporter, 
the AAUW (American Association for University Women), 
allows the ODC contact with a select group of middle-level 
U.S. citizens. Although less socially prominent than the 
LWVUS, the AAUW also receives corporate fundsfor public 
ra 
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Labor Unions. The third type of special-interest 
groups that has shown support for the ODC are major trade- 
unions like the AFL-CIO and UAW. Here, an interesting con- 
trast is provided bythe short (1 year) term of AFL-CIO's 
Vice-President Joseph Bierne on ODC's Board (1974) compared 
to the long-standing directorship of UAW's President 
Leonard Woodcock (1971-1978)... This difference; as later 
discussed, likely lies in the varying emphases of these 
unions on UDC issues. But first, some general power-struc- 
tural comments are in order. 

To begin with, there is now concensus within the 
critical paradigm that established trade unions like AFL- 
ClOsand- UAW; whiLe.not-—par tt. ofthe: U.S. ruling-class, 
have in part helped to integrate U.S. workers into 
the corporate capitalist system. Early union leaders, even 
reputedly "militant" ones, collaborated readily with cor- 
porate elites to promote industrial "peace" and the goals | 
of production efficiency (Aronowitz, WOT 3h 2578 Radesh, 1966). 
Collective bargaining has become the principle device for 
"class collaboration between trade unions and corporations" 
(Aronowitz, 1973: 218). But if domestically, a basic sense 
of collaboration exists between union leadership and corpo- 
rate or State elites, an even more explicit mutual under- 
standing has characterized the foreign-policy front. 

This is most apparent in the solid Cold-War premises 
held by AFL leaders around Meany, and even the liberal 


Walther Reuther of UAW, which led to the purge of radical 
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labor-elements in the 30's and 40's and to promoting "free" 
(ie. anti-communist) labor unions in post war Europe and 
DGS er Radoshije4 969 2 Morris ,<-1967) s:cAnvi0ODC Director which 
featured prominently here is Arthur Goldberg who as CID's 
General Counsel engineered the purge of "uncooperative" 
unions, later helped merged the AFL and Clow candvan ithe 
60's attained State-elite status -- as Secretary of Labor 
(1961); U.S. Supreme Court justice; U.S. Ambassador to 
U.N. (1965-68) "2 
On foreign-policy issues, AFL-CIO leaders therefore 
favor a vast armaments program and counter-revolutionary 
Geir Onlasin UDCSs to protect U.S. imperialistic anterests. 
A particularly significant collaboration between corporate 
interests, State apparatuses (USAID, CIA), and the AFL-CIO 
lies in the American Institute for Free Labor Development 
(AIPLD)>) }-Thiswas¢set up inei962 by the APL-CIO; with 
support from the thas: government and participation by cor- 
porate elites (e.g. Chairmen of W.R. Grace, Anaconda, Pan- 
America) to 
strengthen the democratic labor movement of Latin 

America in order to raise the living standards of the 

worker and his family, including the neglected cam- 

DestiOg nh Phe LOO Ct el O 3))4, 
In practice, however, Sei nice-sounding aims are counter- 
revolutionary in intent and methods. Thus AIFLD'S courses 
for Latin American labor leaders essentially produce "a 
corp of ate yes eeecenmir oe activists" trained in paci- 


fying UDC workers and promoting the interests of U.S. 


foreign-policy. Furthermore, the CIA has channeled 
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“Soli tical destabilization’ funds’to Local Wabor groups. via 
AIF-CIO affiliates and the AIFLD, as AFL-CIO leaders con- 
Sistently worked to oppose radical unionism or social revo- 
lution in Latin American States (Radosh, 1969: 372-434; 
Morris, 1967; Siegel, 1974). Likewise, the setting-up of 
AIFLD-type organizations for Asia (AAFLI-Asian American 
Free Labor Institute) and Africa (AALC-African American 
Labor Center) in the 60's was designed to keep Asian and 
African trade-unions within the "free" (ie. anti-Communist) 
mould and help maintain an acquiscient labor force for 
corporate investment (Dudman, 1969, Greider, 1969; Nossiter 
1969). 

Given that ODC perspectives (as later elaborated in 
Section III) tend to downplay "Containment" philosophy, it 
might seem "contradictory" to be linked to the AFL-CIO with 
its explicit Cold-War ideology and practice. Two explana- 
“ony mactons? can be suggested... A mitigating factor is. that 
besides indoctrinating UDC labor-unionists into anti-Com- 
munism, AIFLD and counterpart Asian or African institutes 
also engage in "social-reformist" or "community-development" 
and projects in UDCs. For example, AIFLD-USAID projects 
in’ the 60*s ancludeds construction of, over 13,000- housing 
units worth over: $50°million ian 12° Latin American -UDCs, ‘and 
over 200 small projects like community centers, producer 
and consumer cooperatives, credit unions, and health clinics 
(Doherty, 1969: 463ff). Similar projects proceeded under 


AALC in Africa (Biemiller, 1967). This type of reformist 
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modernization program would sit very well with the ODC. 

But certainly the most important factor for the 
presence of trade-unions in the ODC's support-network must 
Fierin -ODG Ys desire tor vunvon “support inthe ‘specific 
issue of foreign-investment. Without expanding on details 
(see Chapter 9), it suffices to note two key elements in 
ODC's ideology: (a) increased U.S. foreign investment in 
UDCs; (b) liberalized trade, requiring domestic adjustments 
in the U.S. economy (e.g. labor displacements in certain 
industries). Both elements have important impact on the 
welfare of U.S. workers; hence the need for organized 
wabor's zcoopera ti on. -“Indeed ,“. tis with ‘regard “to*this 
issue that the short term of AFL-CIO's presence on ODC's 
Board (1 year) versus the long-standing directorship of 
UAW's Woodcock is likely explained. 

Thus increasingly through the 70's, the AFL-CIO 
has attacked U.S. MNCs for draining excessive capital and 
jobs abroad in cheap-labor UDC investments, and in aggra- 
vating U.S. unemployment through the resultant imports of 
branch-plant*produets- back*inte “the U.S sIn'Congress, the 
AFL-CIO has pushed for protectionist legislation to regulate 
ONG investment. flows (Bremiller, 1972, 1975..Collins, 1974). 
Such a stance diverges of course from ODC's corporate-backed 
"development ideology". Hence it is possible to speculate 
that AFL-CIO's brief stay on ODC's Board may stem from ODC's 
firm support for liberalized trade and adjustment assistance, 


for MNC foreign investment and "tolerance" of communism 
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where U.S. interests are not jeopardized. 

In contrast, ODC's other and long-standing union 
supporter, the UAW, has displayed a less Cold-War more 
liberal internationalist position on trade and investment 
Phan the ABL-ClOv(UAW .41055:. 723)... eCranteds..the UAWehas 
also criticized negativities of MNC investments on the 
DOSttiOn. Clete lebDor,. Dit It coesise in consaderabiy. less 
protectionist and hardline tones (UAW, 1972). Furthermore, 
in the person of Leonard Woodcock, the ODC has had a 
staunch ally on foreign aid and on UDC modernization themes 
(Woodcock, 1973). “Wocdcock stayed on .ODC’s Board from 1971 
until 1978, when he left to. become the first U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Peking. . 

ihm sum, the ODC has also sought the support of key 
labor-unions. While the AFL-CIO does endorse basic moder- 
nization themes in UDC "development", it seems likely that 
its, hardline criticisms, of. U.S. MNC investments abroad and 
the favoring of increased U.S. protectionism has generated 
differences with ODC's free trade and investment posture. 
The more liberal-internationalist UAW has, however, been a 
more consistent supporter. 


GOVERNMENT -BASED 
INSTITUTIONS 


The second category of non-corporate ODC supporters 


comprises three U.S. government-based or related groups or 
institutions. Of these, one appears to be listed not 


‘because of that group's direct-concern with development 
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issues, but rather because its representative on ODC's Board 
ek personal abiding interests in UDC affairs. This is the 
"Post-Conference Board of the White House Conference on 
Aging", which is represented by Arthur S. Flemming -- pre- 
sident of Oregon University since 1961, and formerly Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare (1958-61). Flemming's 
"development" interests stems from his membership on the 
National Advisory Committee of the Peace Corps since 1961, 
and in his Presidency of the National Cotincil of Churches, 
which has voluntary aid activities in UDCs (Supra: 

ie | 

The second government-based ODC supporter is the 
U.N. Fund for Population Activities, which donated funds 
to the ODC in 1974-75. Given the ODC's interest in popu- 
Paton mssues (Chapter: >). ltsrs not surprising that. the 
U.N. Fund should have been solicited for financial support. 
But ine SRC H Pens t sense, .such) support, 1s. not parti- 
Gularly Significant. 

It is the third government-based institution, how- 
ever, that embodies most relevance and importance to the 
ODC's power-network -- namely, the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development (USAID). Created in 1961, USAID func- 
tions as the key U.S. Governmental agency (under Department 
of State auspices) directing and coordinating official U.S. 
aid programs. Since details have already been given earlier 
fonaprer 1, Supra: lat port)> 1b: suitices. here’ to recall 


that U.S. foreign aid, from its inception in the post-Www II 
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years, has served to facilitate U.S... politico-military and 
economic hegemony of UDCs. Aid to secure raw-material 
supplies; aid to promote U.S. food and other exports; aid 
to arm collaborative client regimes -- these were aula 
already integral instruments of U.S. Containment-policy 
prior to USAID's establishment USAID's formation was there- 
fore more of an organizational imperative to coordinate the 
increasing scope and multi-dimensions of U.S. aid. Basic 
Cold-War logic is employed in justifying USAID programs -- 
whether economic or military, it is to preempt external 
aggression and "subversion", "to withstand the forces that 
prey on illiteracy, poverty, hunger and desperation" (USAID, 
1963). Fifteen years later, the following remarks by USAID 
Administrator Daniel Parker provide a thinly veiled reminder 
of the early Cold War rationale for aid: 

Basic to our foreign policy objectives is the 
desire to achieve peace in the world ... The foreign 
assistance program of the United States is essential 
to the achievement of that objective. We must assist 
as we can to develop stable, national and regional 


economics and raise all people of the world toa 
level of self-sufficiency and thus reduce their 


vulnerability tovexternal political manipulation’ —... 
(USATD,.21976;° italics added): 

Granted, in the 60's and 70's, USAID did emphasize 
more “social development" and reformist goals in UDCs. How- 
ever the tactics employed -- spanning diffusion of new agri- 
technology (e.g. Green Revolution), "Community development", 
"human resource development" (e.g. education, training), 

L6 


population-control and cooperatives-establishment’~-- basi- 


cally follow modernization themes, and embody in their 
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processes the mechanisms for perpetuating U.S. economic 
hegemony and penetration,.ie. promoting U.S. MNC interests 
or U.S. export-promotion and keeping UDCs capitalistic. 

In "development-ideology", therefore, USAID serves 
well U.S. corporate. interests, and its presence within ODC's 
power-network is most natural and logical. For the ODC,. 
support from USAID -- a key State apparatus for facilita- 
ting hegemony over UDCs -- must surely be deemed valuable 
and necessary. In this regard, a couple of power-structural 
facts about USAID deserves note. To begin with, USAID 
Administrators (with rank equal to UnderSecretary GLe5.tate:) 
have invariably solid elite background. The first Admini- 
strator, David E. Bell served in the White yee in Har- 
Were © Graduate School, ot Fublic Administration, and as the 
1961-62 Director,Bureau of Budget, before assuming USAID's 
leadership. After his USAID term, Bell went on to become 
Executive Vice-President of Ford Foundation by 1969. The 
third Administrator, John A. Hannah, was long time President 
of Michigan State University (1941-69) and Chairman of the 
U.S.* Commission on Civil,.Rights,,.(1957-69). before. joining 
USAID (1969-73). After USAID, Hannah became Executive 
Director, U.N. Wordd-.Food» Council:in,.1975...The.next. Admini- 
strator, Daniel Parker, was Chairman of Parker Pen Co. at 
time of appointment (1973) and returned in 1977 to his com- 
pany's Honorary Chairmanship. The fifth and current Admi- 
nistratome Johnead.t Gilligan, shas. ay private.tdaw. background 


and was Ohio Governor over 1971-75. 
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But even more relevant, however, are the close 
power-structural linkages between ODC and USAID. Thus Bell 
-- as a member of the 1968 President Johnson's Aid Com- 
mission (headed by James Perkins, a long-standing ODC 
Director) -- was a founding director of the ODC (Weissman, 
1974: 24ff). Parker interupted his enbenans o on ODC's 
Board to become USAID Administrator, and has now reassumed 
ODC directorship. Last but not least, ODC President James 
Grant has worked with USAID missions in UDCs from 1954 to 
1969, and from 1967-69 was an Assistant Administrator for 
WoOA LD... On the, basis of such linkages, one can therefore 
expect close rapport and mutual support between ODC and 


USAID. 
MULTILATERAL "DEVELOPMENT" BANKS 


Since its formation, the ODC has consistently en- 
joyed the ENR support of the three major multilateral 
"development" banks (henceforth abbreviated as MDBs). The 
largest of these is the ieee ona! Bank for Reconstruct- 
ion & Development, commonly known as the World Bank or IBRD. 
The other two serve more localized interests; namely, the 
Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) and the Asian Deve- 
lopment Bank (ADB) which respectively cater to Latin Ameri- 
can LDCs and Asian LDes*” Though thelargest of these three 
banks (IBRD) was originally also geared towards aiding post- 


WWII DC reconstruction, such MDBs are now essentially 
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designed to make loans from capital provided by: 
member governments and through borrowings in private 
capital markets for the primary purpose of encoura- 
ging and stimulating the economic growth of less 
developed countries" (Comm. Foreign Affairs, 1974a:3). 


IBRD & the World Bank Group 

TO PR SLE Ae MDBs in power-structural terms, it 
is necessary to begin at their origins. The IBRD was one 
of the two complementary financial institutions founded 
at the Bretton Woods Monetary and Financial Conference of 
Allied DCs in 1944. The first institution created was the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) designed to 


promote international currency stability by helping 
“to finance its members' temporary balance-of-payments 
deficits and by providing for the progressive eli- 
mination of exchange restrictions and the observance 
eee rules of international conduct (IBRD, 
1962 31). 


The second Bretton Woods-founded institution was the 
IBRD or World Bank, designed to help finance the recon- 
struction and development of member countries -- tasks be- 
yond the capacity of private capital unless governmental 
guarantees were available for such international investment: 


The Bretton Woods Conference felt that the pro- 
blem could best be solved by the creation of a new 
type of international investment institution which 
would be authorized to make or guarantee loans for 
productive reconstruction and development projects, 
both with its own capital funds and through mobili- 
ZeabLOm OL —privatercapitai. .. Ag the. records or une 
Bretton Woods deliberations indicate, the emphasis 
from the beginning was not so much on what the Bank 
could lend directly out of its paid-in capital as 
on the concept of the Bank as providing a safe 
bridge over which private capital could move into 
the interna tvionaletfield, Indeed, 1% 15, 0ne of the 
unique features of the Bank that although it is an 
intergovernmental organization, it must rely upon 
the private investment community for most of its 
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financial resources (IBRD, 1962:3). 
Thus, from its very inception, the IBRD was seen to be an 
institution closely allied to, private capital. 

More than that; in.terms of world capitalist dyna- 
mics, the formation of the IMF and IBRD was really an out- 
eome ofthe U.s...\s push for .lobal,hegemony (Nissen, 1974; 
Hudson,.-1972: 49=76)...-In post-Depression years, the U.S. 
had already begun to see the necessity of freer interna- 
tional trade and the avoidance of destructive financial and 
trade wars among leading industrial DCs. "To avoid stagna- 
tion and depression, the American economy required free 
access to needed raw materials and markets for both surplus 
capital and goods" (Nissen, 1974: 38). In the wake of the 
war, U.S. plans for IBRD and IMF were justified on the 
grounds that war-destroyed Europe required resources to 
buy U.S. exports, and thereby utilize.U.S. productive-plant 
bugiteup during the. ware(Hudson,.1972: 60)... The. negotia- 
tions leading up to Bretton Woods were primarily between 
the U.S. and Britain (whose colonial empire constituted the 
largest trading bloc). But with Britain weakened by the 
War and, dependentyon U.S agdetor survival, Ji was: Uns. 
conceptions of non-discriminating access to all markets and 
international currency stability which ultimately prevailed. 
At the signing of Bretton Woods in July 1944, the 44 parti- 
eipant nations essentially rubber-stamped the results of 
Brrtish. and. U.S. negotiati ons, over; the previous; three years. 


From its inception, therefore, the IBRD and IMF were 
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dominantly shaped by U.S. expansionist interests. One indi- 
cator of U.S. dominance in the MDBs is its decisive voting 
strength in IBRD and other World Bank group institutions, 
viz the International Finance Corporation (IFC) formed in 
f9560t0 ard UDC private—-sectors, and the International 
Development Association (IDA), formed in 1960 to provide 
soft concessional loans to poorer UDCs. Table 15 shows the 
relative voting powers of various nations or blocs in 1961 
end 1977, attesting to the dominant: status of the U.S --in 
World Bank management as well as the general dominance of 
DCs over UDCs. Also since a 80% majority is required for 
most rulings, the U.S. enjoys veto power in both the IMF 
and IBRD. 

Another indicator of°U.S. dominance in particular 
and First World dominance in general is seen in the staff- 
ing (especially professional staff) of World Bank insti- 
tutions, as shown in Table 16. In the upper echelons of 
Bank staff, such dominance is even more obvious -- in April 
1973, DC nationals held 68 of the top 80 management-staff 
positions in IBRD and IDA; of these, U.S. nationals com- 
prised a massive 413 cee rs A further reflection; of 
DC dominance operates through the education and training 


of World Bank staff. Thus an exploratory survey shows 
that over 1969-1978, out of some 149 DC professional staff 
in the IMF and World Bank group, 83 received graduage train- 


ing in elite U.S. universities like Harvard, Columbia, Yale 


and John Hopkins. The remaining graduated from other DC 
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Table 15: Voting Powers of Various Nations or Blocs in IBRD 
in 1961 and 1977 


Voting Power(%) No. of Nations 


1961 1977 1961 1977 
United States 28.6 22.6 1 et a 
United Kingdom gia ater 9.1 
Other First World ews 34.2 Ze 23 
nations 
Third.World_nations LOGON 33.6 48 102 


SOURCE: Figures aggregated by author from IBRD and World 


Bank) data flor individual "nations® (IBRD, 19623109; 
World Bank, 1977:-132) 


Table 16: Distribution of Staff (by Nationality) in IBRD 
and TDA (as of Aprib. 30,1973) 


Country (or ~ Total Total Non- POtaAL 
Bloc Professional Professs oried All Staff 
Sika Stati 
No. N No. Ute GN Oye I 
United States 434 2062 410 23.5 C1 24.8 
United Kingdom 22% 1954 166 tO aba! 
VOtal Fires 1221 OM ep 934 Bo O21 5 eer Oa nO 
World Nations 
(26) 
Tisrd ovwerld 416 i? Sted 802 ROMs 21 SCu3s6 30 


Nations (70) 


SOURCE: Comm. Foreign Affairs (1974a: 214-215). Categories 
and percentages aggregeteq by author. 


schools, notably LSE and Oxford. And for the 46 UDC per- 
sonnel, 40 obtained graduate training in U.S. or other DC 
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elite universities, especially Harvard and Yale. Hence, 
besides hegemony through voting power, the U.S. and other 
DCs also exert "intellectual-expertise" dominance in MDBs, 
through the modernization political—economics embodied in 
professional training from DC elite graduate schools. 

But the most relevant power-structural indicator of 
U.S. hegemony in MDBs clearly lies in the top management 
post of the World Bank —- its Presidency. To date, all 
five World Bank Presidents have been U.S. elites, of which 
one who served from 1949 to 1962 (Eugene Black) was the 
founding Chairman of ODC. Even more crucial, however, is 
the fact. that. all -were recruited from. the ranks: of ..U..S.. 
corporate, especially finance, elites. Indeed as Nissen 
(1974) documented, the initial operational years of the 
World Bank witnessed the struggle for, and attainment of 
gonirolybyslicS a tinance capital. Thus the short, term (6 
months) of the first President, Eugene Meyer (a former ban- 
ker, State fiscal elite, and Washingtn Post's publisher) 
was motivated by the relative "powerlessness" of the Presi- 
dents role vis-a-vis U.S. State supervision. The second 
President, John McCloy (former Assistant Secretary of war, 
New York banker, later CFR Chairman over 1953-72) accepted 
his post only on certain conditions, namely (a) replacing 
the U.S.sExecutive Director.of, IBRD by Eugene Black,Chase 
Manhattan's Vice-President, (b) recruiting the Vice-Presi- 
dent of General Foods as IBRD's Vice-President, and (c) 


orienting bank lending policies along more traditional 
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finance-capitalist lines. Thus the World Bank became effec- 
tively controlled by U.S. finance elites, and its operations 
tailor-made to serve as a “safe bridge" for private capital 
to invest in UDCs. In 1949, McCloy was replaced by his 
Chase protege, Eugene Black, and in 1963, Black was succeed- 
ed by George oo of the Rockefeller-Mellon First Boston 
Corporation. Robert McNamara took over in 1968, the first 
non-Banker “to be President since McCloy, although with no 
less significant power-elite credentials (President, Ford 
Motor; twice U.S. Secretary of Defence). Given his re-. 
appointment for a further 5 year term from 1978? ° "McNamara 
has evidently performed well in the eyes of the U.S. finan- 
cial-elite community. Indeed, the success of the World 
Bank in serving as a "safe bridge" for DC private invest- 
ment in UDCs can only be described as phenomenal. AS 
shown in Table 17, gross borrowings of the bank have mul- 
tiplied ten fold between 1964 and 1977. The principal 
source of borrowings (about 75% of Sones funds, 1977) has 
been the private capital markets located primarily in the 
U.S. (over 50%), Switzerland, and Germany. The remainder 
comes from governments and central banks, notably OPEC. 
In short, private finance capital has substantial stakes 
in the affairs of the World Bank. 

From the ODC's perspective, the greatest relevance 
of its linkage with the World Bank and other MDBs clearly 
lies in the banks' "development theory-and-practice" in 


UDCs. As the largest provider of borrowed funds for UDC 
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Table 17: Gross Borrowings of the World bank, 1964-77 (U.S. 
$ millions) 


Year Gross Borrowings 
1964-68 Annual average 490 
1969-73 Annual average $359 
1974 OOD 
1 ea 3.210 
1976 ip yon bah 


P90 4721 


‘SOURCE: World Bank (1977: 91) 
"development", the World Bank is certainly a crucial out- 
let for ODC ideology into actual "development" practice. 
Since details of MDB development-ideology are provided in 
Sect Onset Veas part, of. my, critique of ODC perspectives on 
multilateral-aid, it suffices here merely to note that 
modernization themes are no less dominant in World Bank 

or IMF activities. As the emergent critical analysis shows, 
multilateral "development" institutions are geared towards 
keeping UDCs open to DC imperialist penetration and perpe- 
tuating dependency (Hayter, ROU Paverea1l O74). © Ane: In 

the recent World Bank re-orientation towards "attacking 
mass poverty", labelled as the so-called "basic-needs stra- 
tev, athere. lsein tact, as Later discussedyestrong *concur-— 


rence with ODC's development-ideology. 


IDB 
Also on ODC's support-list are two smaller, re- 


gional MDB's, with essentially similar structures to the 
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World Bank group. The elder of these two, the Inter—Ameri- 
can Development Bank (IDB) was formed in 1959 “to foster 
economic and social progress in Latin America on a multi- 
lateral basis” (IDB, 1977). Originally, IDB membership 
totalled 20 eae hemisphere nations -- the U.S. and 19 
Latin American republics. Since then, 5 other hemisphere 
nations joined and with the admission (as non-borrowing 
members) tn 1976/77 of 12 non-regional industrialized na- 
he (e.g. France, Germany, Japan, U.K.), the IDB's current 
membership is 37. 


IDB's formation sprang from a conjuncture of (a) 
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an expression of Latin American "nationalism" for a regional, 


less-fiscally conservative "development" bank; (b) U.S. 


recognition of the increasing disatisfaction among Latin 


American allies over U.S. "neglect"; and (c) the indispenea- 


DilTty; of “fatin American UDCsS tn ”’fostering “U+S*s contarnment 

policies in the region (Dell, 1972: 3-36; Comm. Foréign 

Affairs, 71974a). "As a’Congressronal’ document) puts-it; 

support for a hemispheric development bank was 

one of the initial considerations in the general 
reassessment of U.S. Inter-American policy, which was 
to culminate in the Alliance for Progress. The new 
bank was intended in part to direct the forces of 
continental nationalism and progressive aspirations 
into productive channels (Comm. Foreign Affairs, 
1974a: 20). 

In other words, the IDB was an instrument for further co- 

optation and integration of Latin American UDCs into the 

U.S. imperial» orbit. Asin the case’ of IBRD,*U.S.-voting 


power in IDB is decisive -- almost 40% in 1972. This 
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compares to 55% for all 22 Latin American members, of which 
only Argentina and Brazil had votes over 10% each (Comm. 
Foreign Affairs, 1974a: 208). Furthermore, the U.S. is 
dominant at IDB staffing-level. While by convention, the 
bank's President is.a Latin American, the Executive Vice- 
President is traditionally a U.S. privilege. Among total 
staff U.S. personnel alone occupy some 19%; among profes- 
sional staff, the percentage is 26%. And some 42% of top 
management personnel are U.S. ‘nationals?! 

Like the World Bank, IDB also Peconic less 
extensively) on borrowings from capital markets. The quan- 
toches involved =— $2.7 billion eross-as of Dec 31 1976 -- 
indieate that DC finance capital has no less significant 
stakes in IDB's well-being. In this regard, the entry in 
1976-77 of several European DCs as well as of Japan on the 
basis of capital subscriptions without borrowing privileges, 
would seem to reflect an acceptance in practice by non-U.S. 
DCs of the “trilateralasm™ concept for rine world capi- 
Catron. “inate, all major First World nations should share 
more of the burdens of making the world (especially the 
Mird World) "sate tor capitalism (Shoup & Minter, 1977: 
260ff). As discussed in Section IV, IDB's development-ideo- 
logy as expressed in its socio-economic "development" pro- 
jects basically promotes modernization themes, and thereby 


a dependent capitalistic order in.latin. American UDCs. 
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ADB 


The other regional MDB on ODC's support-list is the 
Asian Development Bank (ADB), founded more recently in 1966. 
The ADB's origins stemmed i part Tron ECAPe. (economic Con— 
mission for Asia & Far East) meetings aimed towards foster- 
ing growth of international aid resources for Asian economic 
"development". Unlike other regional banks 
the ADB was not created to promote regional inte- 
gration or social reform or to ameliorate hemispheric 
relations or increase local self-determination... 
Avstraiehnt forward financial insti tution,. the ADB 
has as its chief purpose the financing of economic 
projects based on comparative rates of return. The 
developed lender countries predominate (Comm. Foreign 
Rigaires, 1974ar 26) 
Thus from inception, ADB was open to all U.N. members re- 
gardless of region. The original signatatories included 
19 Asian UDCs and 12 DCs. They were joined by 1973 by ano- 
ther 2 European, DCs and’ 7, Asian: UDCs. In 1978,.total mem- 
bership was oe 
But not withstanding the "straight forwardly finan- 
Cia)" Styler OrcLus ,Operacvuons, Le. ADB! Ssicrea tion waceu lal — 
mately a political-economic expression of U.S. hegemonic 
designs for the region. As even a Congressional document 
admitted: 
U.S. initiatives played an important role in the 
actual creation of the Asian Bank, partly stemming 
from the growth of U.S. involvement in Vietnam and 
the affairs of Southeast Asia in the mid-1960s. 
Although the United-States had previously been cool 
to participation in an Asian regional bank, U.S. 
policy was completely reversed between March and 
ADV 065. steven pris LOG> Speech at. JOhn Hopkins 


University, President Johnson proposed "a greatly 
expanded cooperative effort for development" in 
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Southeast Asia, including a "$1 billion American imn- 
vestment in this effort when it is underway". 
Forseeing an increased role for 

the United States in that part of the world 
growing out of the U.S. involvement in Vietnam, U.S. 
“policy-makers therefore sought to multilateralize 
aid by creating a bank which would play a special 
role in Southeast Asian development, particularly in 
the Mekong River Basin, and would be a principal 
vehicle for multilateral postwar efforts in recon- 
structing and redeveloping Indo-China. So great was 
the interest of the U.S. government that the April 
1965 endorsement of the proposal evolved rapidly into 
outright sponsorship, and U.S. representatives played 
a considerable role in bringing the Bank into being 
(Comm. Foreign Affairs, 1974a: 27) 


A further motivation behind the U.S. 's leading participa- 
tion in ADB was to facilitate Japan's increased aid-role 
in Asia, but without giving the ADB the appearance of an 
organization dominated by Japan to extend its "sphere of 
influence" over Asia -- something Asian LDCs "feared". 

In sum, the ADB functions as an instrument of 
extending or consolidating U.S. hegemony in the Asian re- 


gion with the collaboration of Japanese imperialism. Com- 


pared to the other MDBs, the ADB has a reduced U.S. finan- 


Cial role and dominant funding from Japan, who supplies 
ADB's President. Still, DCs collectively exercise nearly 
52 Of the: total voting mower? : 
DC dominance: ias<absolute. -Thus in 1973, Japanese, Us. 
and 6 other DC personnel comprised over 40% of total ADB 
eat ao iret OZ OU eGl ec LOuprotess i Onal. start, sony, 

88 come from the UDCs: while 28 out of 39 senior officials 
were DC nationals.°° Thus just as in the World Bank and 
the IDB, DC dominance is also expressed through the realm 


of "development" - expertise. Again,leaving details to 


And at the staffing level, 
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Section IV, it suffices here to note that ADB development- 
ideology similarly pushes modernization themes in its aid 
projects. As one significant catalyst and overseer of 
the directions of UDC “development” in ‘the Asian region, 
as well as a conduit for DC corporate investments in Asian 
UDCs, the ADB's presence within ODC's corporate-dominated 
power-network is both logical and constructive. 
ACADEMIC INSTITUTIONS 
AND THINK-TANKS 

The third and sec pee ici of ODC non-corporate 
supporters comprises representatives of 18 U.S.-based 
think-tanks and academic institutions. As much critical 
research has documented, elite universities and research 
institutes play importany functional «roles: in the,U.s: 
power-structure. Closely linked to and dependent on the 
military-industrial complex, they fulfil ideological and 
scientific-technological functions serving ruling-class 
interests, reproduce class inequalities, and participate 
in the shaping and implementation!’ of U.S. State domestic 
and foreign policies, including even counter-insurgency 
activities in UDCs (Smith, 1974; Engler, 1968; NACLA, 1970; 
Hoel. 1970+ Klare, 1972; Rack, 1977; Berlowitz, 1976; 
Bowles & Gintis, 1976; Horowitz, 1967; Useem, Hoops & Moore, 
1976). Given the-0DC's role as a policy-planning group, 
designed to produce proposals and designs for American glo- 
Dal conduct,’ iteis therefore not. surprising that.at* should 


solicit the support of so many elite intellectuals, and 
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thereby have a deep pool of scholarly expertise at its 
disposal. 

Of the 18 academic-think tank supporters, a few are 
important or relevant to the ODC primarily in the person 
Srides eee on ODC's Board. This seems to be the 
case for Marvin Bordelon (Berea College) whose ODC director- 
ship is likely due to his former position as Director of 
Trternational Affairs, U.S. Catholic Tonterence. “Likewise, 
Tuskegee Institute, although’a top-ranking black college, 
does not come near Harvard or Princeton in the elite-insti- 
tutional sense. But its president Luther Ht. .Bosrer, “has 
attained power-elite status through his directorship on 
the board of the think-tank Resources for the Future, and 
his membership on President Johnson's 1965 General Advisory 
Committee on Foreign Assistance. In fact, it was members 
of this Perkins Committee, including elites like Eugene 
Black, David Bell, and James Perkins, who organized the 
ODC. Foster has been an ODC director Ges ODC's formation. 

A third supporter in this genre is the Washington 
Research Project, for which no information is readily avai- 
lable except that its representative on ODC's Board is 
Marian Edelman -- the respected Director of the Center for 
Law & Education in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Edelman's 
linkage with the ODC is probably due to her membership on 
the Advisory Councid, Woodrow Wilson School Of Pubapems 
incvernati onal Affairs, Prince tonsUniversity.. Fourthly, the 


University of Notre Dame which has no special expertise in 
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development issues, is represented because its President 
is ODC's Chairman, Father Theodore Hesburgh ( of whom more 
is'said later). 

The remaining 16 academic or think-tank institu- 
tions comprise (a)6 state or private universities(e.geCaltech, 
Michigan State; Minnesota; Georgetown); (b) 5 specialized 
schools or research centers associated with elite univer-— 
sities like Harvard, Princeton, and John Hopkins; (c) 3 
elite think-tanks, viz Brookings, Aspen Institute for 
Humanistic Studies, and Resources for the Pacure : (d) the 
worldwatch Institute, a small think-tank set Up inero74 
by ODC Senior-fellow Lester Brown after he left the ODC. 
Funded principally by the Rockefeller Foundation ($500,000, 
1974-77), the Worldwatch Institute has allowed Brown to 
pursue his pet topics of analyzing world food and popula- 
tion problems in the contextof "global interdependence". 
Brown represents the institute on ODC's Board. 

Prior: toa -bried Eanes tiie review of some of 
these academic or ee ere institutions, however, 1t is 
appropriate to begin with a look at the individual academic 
or think-tank experts who sit on ODC's Board, Do these 
intellectual elites have any direct links with corporations 
(e.g. firm directorships) and/or with the State apparatus, 
particularly with respect to Third World affairs? Table 18 
summarizes data ee to this ee Pion It shows that 
out of 25 individuals, only 5 are directors on Boards of 


major corporations, and of these, 3 are Rockefeller-based 
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while 2 have Ford linkages. The multiple directorships held 
by Arjay Miller, Dean,of Stanford's Graduate Business School 
is understandable given his former post as Ford Motor's 
President. 

On the other hand, a large majority of the 24 indi- 
viduals have had posts with or consultancy capacities on 
behalit of the Ucs.) government and.-in 3-cases, have recently 
moved back into governmental affairs (viz, Richard Cooper 
who is now UnderSecretary of State for Economic Affairs; 
Kingman Brewster, now U.S. Ambassador to Britain; C. Fred 
Bergsten, now Assistant Secretary of International Affairs, 
Treasury Department). This intellectual elite profile, 
with a heavy bias in State affiliations related to foreign 
policy, isnot surprising..,.One.would reasonably expect 
that at least one important criterion of selection of 
echolars..to: ODC{s- Board is. "Uniluential expertise’ <- that 
is, those who not only have the "right" kind of, "knowledge" 
but who are also able to potentially ani oedes State. policy— 
making through informal and/or formal linkages with govern- 
ment. 

But if the individuals themselves are not usually 
directly linked with corporations, then the schools, insti- 
tutes and think-tanks they work for are certainly closely 
connected. ae basic linkage obviously lies in the funding 
variable..iIn this regard, Ford and Rockefeller interests, 
via their Foundations, have been a major force behind the 


specialized research centers and think-tanks associated 
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with ODC (Table 19). 

A second basic linkage between Seville Sanit tank 
institutions and U.S. power-elites has in the. Iatters domi- 
nance over the governance of those institutions. As power- 
structure analysts like Domhoff (1967: 77ff) and Smith 
(1974: 19-55) have observed, regents and trustees of U.S. 
higher educational institutions come overwhelmingly from 
corporate elite circles comprising an interlocking directo- 
rate of concentrated wealth and power. For research insti- 
tutes or think-tanks that depend heavily on corporate fund- 
ing, one would only expect a similar pattern of ruling- 
eless icontrol. This, expectation is reared in the case 
of the eight major specialized ee research centers 
and think-tanks linked to the opc?° Table 20 summarizes 
data based on the biographical backgrounds of members of 


the governing bodies of the Brookings Institution (Board 


of Trustees), Resources for the Future (Board of Directors), 


Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies (Board of Trustees), 
School of Advanced International Studies, John Hopkins 


University (Advisory Council), International Council for 


Educational Development (Board of Trustees), jointly the 


Center for International Affairs and the Development Advi- 
sory Service, pase University, (Visiting Committee), and 
the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs, Princeton University (Advisory Council). 

As Table 20 shows, with the exception of the Inter- 


national Counctl for Educational Development, all these 
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Table 20 


Corporate, State and Other Elite Background of Members of 
Governing Boards of Eight Think-Tanks or University 
Research Centers/Specialized Schools Linked to the ODC 


Think-tank/ Years Total No. Primary*Elite Affiliations of Governing 
Research center sampled trustees/ Board Members 
aon Corporate State Other Zlite™ 


Corps. Lawyers 


(1) Brookings 1969-71;1973; 48 24 6 1 17 
Institution 1975-1977 
(2) ICED° 1971-753 38 E Se Ae Mm ap ah eh gen 250 kek 
1977 
(3) Aspen 1977 43° 18 - 2 14 
Institute 
(4) REFS 197131973; 308 "43 aA a a tare tia ane 
1975:1978 
(5) sars® 1977 4g 20 8 8 2 
(6) Woodrow 1973-74 16 5 2 6 3 


Wilson Sch.4 


(7) Center for i 1969-76 
Intl.Affairs 


& 


(8) past 


SOURCES: (1) Brookings Institution Annual Report(1968-69;1970;1977),and various Brookings 
books : Krause(1971);Caincross(1973);Rivlin & Timpane(1975);Trezise(1976). 
(2) Various ICED publications: Thompson(1972);Perkins(1971);Cerych(1972);Perkins 
(1973); Szezepanski(1974); Altbach(1975); Burn « Karmel(1977). 


) Freeman(1977). 
) ie RFF publications: RFF(1971); Nelson(1973); Bohi & Russel1(1975);Hitch 
1978). 

) The John Hopkins University Circular.1977-78.School of Advanced International 

Studies, Washington D.C./Bologna,Italy.(June 1977) 

(6) Official Register of Princeton University. The Graduate Program af Professional 
Education for Public and International Affairs. Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public: and International, Affairs». (September, 1973) 

(7) & (8) Harvard University Center for International Affairs, Annual Report 

(1969-1970; 1970-1971 31971-1972; 1972-19733 1973-19745 1974-197531975-1976) . 


a. "Primary" elite affiliations refer to the career affiliation of the elite concerned 
circa his/her membership on the Board. Obviously,many of these elites have beerr in 
other elite areas of work prior to the "current" role. In a few cases,at time of Board 
sitting,the elite may already have retired from active careership--for them, "primary" 
affiliation is taken to be the last major career affiliation before retirement. 


b. “Other Elite" affiliations include academic/research posts, the multilateral "development" 
banks, and non-corporate associations. 


ec. ICED is the International Council. for Educational, Development... 
d. Aspen Institute for Humanistic. Studies. 


e. Data on 4 trustees were not locatable in standard elite biographical directories. 

f. Resources for the Future. ; 

g. Data on 7 directors were not locatable in standard elite biographical directories. 

h. School for Advanced International Studies, John Hopkins University. 

i. Data on 8 directors were not locatable in standard elite biographical directories 

j. Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, *rinceton University 

k. Center for International Affairs, Harvard University A 

1. Development Advisory Service, Harvard University(now the Harvard Institute for 
International Development). 
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research institutes or think-tanks have a substantial pro- 
Portionvof. trustees ‘or directors’ with ‘corporate affilia- 
tions, ranging from 42% in the Aspen case to 64% for Brook- 
ings. These figures, however, do not reveal the "importance" 
of the research institutes or think-tanks, especially with 
regard to their particular contributions to ODC "develop- 
ment" policy-formation and ideology-propagation. To this. 
end, a tabular summary of salient power-network characteris- 
tics and related "development-ideology" features is drawn 
up for each of these selected eight ODC academic-thinktank 
supporters. Table 21 presents the results of this exercise. 
such data, as well as the preceding power-network 
analysis, thus shows that the ODC has usefully enlisted the 
support of key U.S. academic centers and think-tanks, parti- 
cularly those prestigious in the arena of Third World pro- 
blems and foreign policy. Such centers and think-tanks 
have close ties (via financial support, governance, inter- 
penetration of elite roles) with the ts oe claeeee ee and 
therefore can be expected to foster theory and/or practice 
of U.S.-Third World relations, or of LDG "development" that. 
are ultimately beneficial to ruling-class interests. My 
examination of research literature from these centers and 
think-tanks, albeit of a selective scope (see referencescited 
in Table 21), clearly demonstrate a basic adherence to moder— 
nization themes and in most cases, an increasing concern with 
issues of "global interdependence" that are an integral 


aspect of ODC ideology. 
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ODC's potential or realized benefits from having 
the support of such elite institutions may thus be sum- 
marized as follows: (a) a "halo" (prestige and respecta- 
pility) effect from being linked with such heavy weights 
as Brookings, Harvard's Center for International Affairs, 
or Resources for the Future; (b) the peor dna to indi— 
rectly influence foreign policy formation, through sympathy 
of think-tank/center personnel for ODC policy proposals —- 
here, it is relevant to note that an important source of 
research output incorporated into ODC policy-proposing 
activities oth anyway from these same think-tanks or aca- 
demic centers; (c) a direct chance to train potential 
administrators and policy-makers in ODC ideology, as 
through the ODC's work-intern programs for students from 
the academic schools concerned; and (d) channels for ODC 
"development ideology" to filter to Third World nations. 
Finally, it should be realized that support of the elite 
academic centers and think-tanks for the ODC would have 
been gained with relative ease, given that the ODC was it- 
self created personally by top corporate elites in the 
first place -- elites who have controlling interests over 


key U.S. think-tanks or academic institutions. 
SUMMARY 


This chapter has mapped out the diverse and exten- 
sive "non-corporate linkages" within the ODC's power- 


network. Whether these linkages be voluntary aid agencies, 
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domestic special—interest groups, government—based institu— 
tions, multilateral aid agencies, or academic centers and 
think-tanks, their presence in ODC's universe of support 
is clearly designed to facilitate ODC’s policy—formation 
and ideology-propagation processes. Those individuals, 
groups or organizations which are oriented more towards 
middle- or lower-levels of U.S. society, principally help 
+o serve as cutlets for UDC ideology. Furthermore, most — 
of such groups also have direct interests insUDG tissues 
and problems, including actual contact an-UDCYeentexts 
pecoluntary agencies). They therefore provide const- 
ructive linkages to UDCs for the ODC. And in terms of 
"development-ideology", they fall into the modernization 
paradigm and follow "development theory-and-practice" 
which would concur well with ODC themes. 

As for non-corporate linkages that operate more 
at elite levels and contexts, these undoubtedly serve the 
ODC in contributing to policy-formation (e.g.intellectual 
expertise; guidance from, and cooperation with older elite 
policy-planning groups). However, such linkages also 
contribute to policy-formation and ideology-propagation in 
UDC contexts--as in the>case of multilateral "development" 
banks, or the academic centers and think-tanks that have 
direct input into UDC "development". Again,as for ower 
level linkages, the modernization paradigm reigns supreme 
among ODC's elite non-corporate linkages. Indeed, some 


of the latter institutions have been the intellectual 
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progenitors and sustainers of theories and strategies 
of modernization. 

Finally, all the non-corporate linkages of the ODC 
are seen to be dependent upon, interlocked with, or subser- 
vient to the basic interests of the dominant corporate 
institutions LioaGle Hn Sepoli tical secohany. Conversely, 
within ODC's power-network, there is a distinct lack of 
any individual, groups or organizations working in “the 
eritical paradigm. But this is’ only to be expected,” given 
iat tne ODC was created Dy..0f, and Tor and U.S. -ruling-= 
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Chapter 6 


ODC'’S “POTENTIAL INFLUENCE" AND ITS 
POLICY-FORMATION AND IDEOLOGY PROCESSES 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter comprises two major components. 
First, an attempt Is.made to assess the “potential in- 
fiuence" the ODC may have at its disposal for impacting its 
ideology on State policy-formation. Here, the qualifica- 
Prone Of" potential” and "may"-are to point out. that the 
methodology of assessment, based not on inside or confi- 
dential information, does not permit us to expose the what 
or how of actual influence. A contrast, in. this regard, is 
Roose's (1975) analysis of one government advisory committee, 
where the researcher could go beyond structural connections 
to "how" questions on the basis of committee minutes. Like- 
wise, Shoup & Minter (1977) had access to minutes and 
memoranda in their study .ot the CER. fhe strategy utilized 
here instead is to emphasize the power structural profile of 
ONG s" Board of Directors... This entails -tracinge the career 
records of ODC Directors vis-a-vis their linkages with 
various key U.S. elite forums or policy-planning groups 
(especially those directly concerned with U.S. foreign 
relations), as well as with the government bureaucracy 
(particularly at the national executive and administrative 
Jevels).. Such data would at least assess thes Ss LOCK od 


influence "embodied" in these Directors (via their former 
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and/or ongoing career affiliations), that the ODC can 


directly or indirectly rely on to diffuse ODC ideology into 
State policy-formation mills. 

Secondly, this chapter analyzes (a) the processes 
by which the ODC forms its policies and develops power- 
elite consensus ‘Cry issues of US =UDC relations. and (hb) 
the processes through which ODC ideology is transmitted 
Poe eooctOrs Oltlso. SOCLOTY, -yO0VLOUS LL.) Chis. portion iof 
the investigation furnishes some evidence of public tactics 
used by the ODC to exert influence on State policy-forma- 


TL OT. 
ODC'S BOARD: SECTORAL COMPOSITION 


Te begin with, (thevdis tribution .of -ODG director-— 
ships among different sectors of U.S. society should be 
noted. Between 1970 and 1976, the size of the Board has 
varied in the range of 70 to 90 members. As shown in 
Table 22, the Board's composition, in terms of directors' 
primary career affiliation, has remained fairly stable over 
the years since ODC's formation. Clearly, the bulk of 
directorships lies with corporate elites(45-50%), while next 
in numerical importance are the thinktanks-—university net— 
work (20% approximately) and associations (20% approximately). 
Such a composition seems logical enough: the corporations 
are paying the bills for a service perceived as desirable; 
the Ph.D.'s and think-tank. experts. furnish technical exper~ 


tise or support and-intellectual, "respectability" to ODC's 
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Table 22: Distribution of ODC Directors® by Affiliation” 
with various Corporate and Non-Corporate Institutions 
(executive Committee Members listed in parentheses) 


Year 


1 OO N ORNL? Ha Rech O.6 


institutional Group 


lee Industrial Corporations 22(2) 20(2) 26(2) 24(3) 
sigs Banks, Insurance & 6(2) ee OC ns LOC) 
Financial Companies 
tot, -Consudting <j Lawihirms S(t 663) Bi) 43.) 
an Mass-media firms 4(1) 4 (3) S23 5(2) 
hgh Foundations ee) ee) 2s) Zits) 
Viele. Associations Oi) 9(4) 16(4) 14(4) 
VIL. Think-tanks & Academic TEE eer A coating C7) 
institutions 
VIII. Government at) Bieta) Z2(-) aes) 
Ke ODG Siatr 22) Z2¢2) 2(2) 22) 
L& Individuals Cee el) oe) rk) 
aes Labor 1(-) 1(-) 2(-) 1(-) 


Sources: Malmgren (1970); 0ODC(1972); Hansen(1975); | 
Hag (1976) . 


a. See Appendix. .II for..complete list of ODC Directors 
b. "Affiliation" refers to the current primary career- 
Pole or CODG ibirectors oY TOwime torthe process (ef 
elite inter-penetratior,. it should be realtzed 
tha trin ovher “years jiva sparticular «Director may 
be affiliated to other institutional groups e.2. 
a corporate elite taking time off to fill a 
government post. 
mission, and many of the associations provide linkages with 
lower-level U.S. citizens and the general public. 
About.20 “#0025 of the directors'sivt on the Board's 
Executive Committee, and these include almost all sectors 
present on the general Board. However the emphasis here 


lies among the academic and think-tank experts, as 


well as the mass-media and the associations. Given that the 
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Executive Committee takes care of the organizational spade- 

work, this is understandable. Intellectual elites and asso- 
ciation representatives are more disposed and available for 

this kind of work than busy top level corporate executives. 

Also, mass-media elites play an important ongoing role in 


helping to disseminate ODC ideology. 
“POTENTIAL INFLUENCE” OF CDC eDIRECTORS 


The procedure for arriving at the results in Table 
23, 24 sande 25 is asetollows: Pirst,*from*wHhO'S WHO YIN NORTH 
AMERICA, the relevant career details of each ODC Director 
(past or present 1970-77) are itemized. “Then, after 
Settling -uptvariLous “categories of “institutional affiliation 
(e.g. membership of an elite forum, a government post), 
a tally is made in each appropriate category for all the 
Directors... The results of this computation are presented 
below in four major analytical categories -- (a) non- 
governmental policy-planning group membership; (b) member- 
ship in foreign aid-related institutions; (c) representation 
in government roles; (d) mass-media elite participation. 
But before dealing with these results, it should be noted 
that only 15 of the 115 odd past/present ONC. Directars could 
not be located either in WHO'S WHO IN NORTH AMERICA or in 
AMERICAN MEN & WOMEN OF SCIENCE, SOCIAL & BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES. Among these 15 Directors are 3 church-related 
individuals, + academics, 5 associations* representatives. 


and 3 unaffiliated individuals. However, while such less 
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socially prominent or prestigious individuals are likely 
less potentially influential in official policy-formation, 
their career interests or affiliation suggest that the ODC 
leadership perceives them as being useful in one or both of 
the tollowing roles:contributing.a special area.of: exper- 
tise in "development" theory/practice, or enabling the ODC 


to reach as broad a public audience as possible. 


Non-Governmental Policy-Planning 
Group Membership 


Table 23 shows the number of memberships of ODC 
Directors in key non-governmental policy-planning groups. 
Thus, among all past/present ODC Directors, there are 28 
who have been/are associated with the Council on Foreign 
Relations (CFR). Since the CFR is the preeminent elite 
forum or policy-planning group for foreign policy issues 
(see Chapter 1), these Directors represent a source of 
important potential-influence for the ODC. It io ali..tne 
more significant to find that no less a ruling-class per- 
sonage than the CFR's Board Chairman, David Rockefeller 
(Chairman, Chase Manhattan Bank) consented to sit on ODC's 
Board from ODC"s inception until 1976. A key figure in the 
Rockefeller empire, he has. been labelled as "the single most 
powerful private citizen in America today", having played 
key roles in major U.S. foreign policy moves (even Nee Ors 
Aetente with USSR: SALT talks; U.S.-China relations) @@Dye, 
1976: 142ff). Rockefeller was also the major force behind 


62 : 
formation of the Trilateral Commission, the elite forum of 
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Table 23: Representation of ODC Directors on Non-Govern- 
mental Policy Planning Groups 


Non-Governmental Policy- NO... “OL “ODE 
Planning Group Directors represented 
Council on Foreign Relations (CFR) 28 
Foreign Policy Association (FPA) 4 
Committee for Economic Development (CED) of: 
Business Council; Conference Board 4 
Agribusiness Council 2 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 5) 
Trilateral Commission 5 
Other 14 


transnational finance capital from North America, Europe and 
Japan aimed at helping to maintain 
a capitalist world dominated by the industrial 

capitalist nations (themselves dominated by trans- 
national financial “intérests), cooperating in a 
concerted offensive against Third World revolutionism 
by pursuing the irreparable integration of the neo- 
colonies. into international capitalist commodity, 
investment and financial markets; and cooperating in 
presenting a common front to the socialist world on 
economic, political, and eventually military matters 
(Frieden, 1977:17; see also Sweezy & Magdoff, 1977; 
Shoup & Minter, 1977: 260ff). 

The 1% ODC’ Directors connected with the Committee 
for Economic Development are also potentially influential 
elites in the processes of policy formation. As Domhoff 
(197T= 123ff,333) noted, even though’ the CED's concentra— 
tion on monetaryfeconomic problems makes it more prominent 
in Treasury and Commerce Departments' affairs, it has not 
been uninfluential in shaping foreign policy. For example, 
it was C.E.D. corporate elites and hired economists who 


eventually administered the Marshall Plan for Europe's 


post-war reconstruction aid. Furthermore, some (Sh a Od ce @ Pernt: 
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top advisers were also members of President Kennedy's task 
force” onthe Alliance for Progress scheme for Latin America: 
ites, avsOmnOl surori( Sine to, tand ‘OUC Directors 
With direot FPA connection,including the iniluential Jong-' 
standing President of the FPA, Samuel P. Hayes. As earlier 
noted, the FPA functions as a general public-oriented com- 
plementary group to the CFR. The case of the Agribusiness 
Council also deserves mention, given its direct interest 
ain the Third World. ‘The Council is composed of business 
organizations, groups and individuals interested in 
stimulating and encouraging agribusiness in 
cooperation with the public sector, both domestic 
and international to aid in relieving the problems 
Of world food. supply. The: Councilisupports coordi 
nated agribusiness in the developing nations by 
acting as a catalyst in the identification of 


opportunities for investment of U.S. private-sector 
technology, management, know-how and financial 


resources (Encyclopedia of Associations, 1975). 


Tie president..or «tirs Counce: Tonk. hie thee Ose ODG: Director 
until 1972. The well-known corporation bearing his name is 
reportedly battling. for "space on a worldwide. shelf” in 150 
countries (Gooding, 1971), with its foreign operations 
making up 41% of company consolidated sales and earning 35% 
of profits in 1975 (Moody's Handbook of Common Stocks, 
Winter 1976/77). 

In sum, ODC Directors are amply represented on the 
significant elite policy-planning groups in the U.S. policy- 
formation network, especially those concerned with foreign 
affairs. By such linkages, the ODC’s potential—influencing 


capacity is thereby multiplied. 
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Membership in Foreign Aid-Related 
Institutions 

Table 24 lists the involvement of ODC Directors with 
bodies or roles directly concerned with foreign aid activi- 
ties and issues, which, of course, constitute an important 
plank .in,.ODC's, "development" platform. 

Taking the governmental bureaucracy first, we find 
four USAID Administrators or Deputy Administrators. 
Administrators rank equal to an UnderSecretary of State 
“and. report diréctiy™to the Secretary of State and the 
President. These four included David Bell, who was USAID 
Administrator from 1966 to1969 and is now Executive Vice- 
President, Ford Foundation, and the 1974-77 Administrator, 
Daniel Parker, Chairman of Parker Pen Co. In addition, 
two ODC Directors have been associated with the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank, which "facilitates and aids in financing 
exports of U .Sv i g00ds°and °services’. .....' (through )idirect 
lending or the issuance of guarantees and insurance, so 
that exporters and private banks can extend appropriate 
financing without taking undue risks" (Official Federal 
Register, 1978: 495). 

There are also 13 ODC Directors who have served on 
various Presidential aid commissions and advisory councils. 
As Domhoff (1979: 87ff) pointed out, despite their public 
image of being pluralistic, the "most important role (of 
Presidential Commissions)... is to legitimate and make 
'official' the ideas that have been developed in the private- 


sector policy network" dominated by corporate associations 
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Table 24: Representation of ODC Directors on Foreign Aid- 
Related Institutions 


NOs OF VODC 
Foreign Aid-Related Institution Directors 
represented 
U.S. Agency for International Development 10 
- Administrators or Deputy Administrators a 
-~ Third World USATD Missions 5 
- Other 1 
Peace Corps 7 
International Executive Service Overseas Z 
Aid Commissions, Committees & Councils 
(U.S. Government ) 13 
Export-[mport..Bank.wI.S A. 
Multilateral Agencies 7 


like the CFR and the CED. Non-corporate representatives on 
the Commissions (e.g. labor, minorities) help to lend a 
semblance. of society-wide "approval" of those ideas. Thus 
Presidential Commissions on foreign aid have been influen- 
tial in foreign-policy formation in that sphere (supra: 59). 
That over a.dozen ODC Directors possess such experience 
clearly constitutes valuable potential influence for the ODC. 
Indeed, of these 13 ODC Directors, as many as il 
were former members of either President Johnson's Advisory 
Committee on Foreign Assistance Programs or President Nixon's 
Task Force on International Development. Examples include 
Rudolf Peterson, head of the Nixon Task Force and then 
Chairman of Bank of America - Eugene Black, ex-Chase 
executive and former IBRD President; and ex-Cornell Univer- 


sity President James Perkins, now president of the 
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educational think-tank International Council for Educational 
Development. As earlier noted, it was members of the 
Perkins Committee who initiated moves to form the ODC. 
Several ODC Directors also have previous connections 
wath> multilateral aid agencies. One worthy of mention is 
Richard Demuth, who before joining the big Washington law 
firm of Surrey, Karasik & Morse, served with the World Bank 
fromasovolto 1972. Finally, in the foreign aid sphere’, the 
ODC has 8 past/present linkages with the well-known Peace 
Corps, and the less publicized International Executive 
Service Overseas Corps -- a scheme initiated by business 
elites to "assist private enterprise in the developing 
COUNDEE OS « os. «4 through volunteers who are retired U.S. 
businessmen or younger mid-career executives" (Encyclopedia 
ofrehesociations, 1975)... Teken overall then, it is.reason-"-. 
able to conclude that in the specific area of foreign aid 
programs and policies, the ODC (via its Directors) does have 
available re it significant and wide-ranging potential 
influence... A. last: but.not least point is that’ ODC's 
President James Grant was a long-standing USAID career 
official (1954-69) -- an Assistant Administrator from 1967 


ta 1969 -— before being picked to lead. the ODC. 


Representation in Government Roles 


Table 25 provides data on past or present represen- 
tation in governmental roles among the 90 odd people who 
have been/are ODC Directors over 1970-~76....To begin with, 


local and state government roles, as well as 
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Table 25: Representation of ODC Directors in Government- 
Related Roles 


NO ror ObG Directors 


Government-Related Roles 
represented 


CONGRESSIONAL ROLES 3 
- Congressmen 
—Assistan, to congressmen 
-~ House Committee of Foreign Affairs 


STATE & LOCAL ROLES IM 
- Governors 2 
= Crtyrorrfieiais 1 
=Other 1 


MILITARY 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
— White House 
~ Dept. of State ai 
= Dept. of Agriculture 
— Dept. of Defense 
- Depts. of Treasury, Commerce, Budget 
Dept. of “Justice 
- Ambassadors 
~ United Nations 
- Other 


ADVISORY & CONSULTANCY ROLES. 140 
~ Council of Economic’ Advisers 
- President's Office 
= \Wept...0L, oLave 
- Defense & security-related 
- Dept. of Commerce 
~ Presidential/national Commissions, 
advisory committees or councils 
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Congressional roles, are only minimally represented. The 
relative paucity of local-state governmental roles mover ie t 
unexpected, given that the scope of ODC concerns is national 
policy-formation. Indeed, the two former state governors 
are evidently more important in terms of post-governorship 
positions: Orville Freeman, who became long-standing 
Secretary of Agriculture (1961-69) after serving as Minne- 


sota's governor from 1955 to 1961; and William Scranton, 
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ex-Pennslyvania governor (1963-67), who now sits on IBM's 
Board and is chairman of Northeastern Bank, Pennslyvania. 

As. regards congressional affiliations, we recall 
Domhoff's (1971: 139-148) evidence which show that 
if Congress is no mere rubber stamp that immediate- 
ly jumps every time the power elite snap their fingers, 
Po iSsii Or allo its *complaining, delaying, and threa- 
tening a rather impotent body when compared to with 
the Executive Branch, which can get its way with 
Congress” on Tereltgn aifairs anytime it wants to 
with patience, tact, research, and vigorous leader- 
ship by the President. 
Hence, the limited scope of Congress-related affiliations 
on ODC's Board LecRoOlLe Ssurorreine. 
Conversely, the high proportion of ODC Directors 
who have served in the Executive Branch of the U.S. govern- 
ment constitutes a valuable source of ODC's potential . 
Capacity to influence, foreign policy-formation. “This point 
is underscored by the high percentage ( over 30% ) 
of State Department-related experience within the Executive 
Branch sub-category. In terms of cabinet posts, the list 
includes two former Secretaries of Agriculture, one Secretary 
each of Labor and Treasury, one Attorney-General, two Under- 
Secretaries of State, and one Under-Secretary of Agriculture. 
Prominent corporate elites who come under this list are 
C.. Douglas Dillon, of Dillon, Read investment bankers, who 
was a Treasury Secretary and now a Director of Chase 
Manhattan Bank and A.T.T.; Nicholas Katzenbach, formerly 
U.S. Attorney-General and UnderSecretary of State, and now 


IBM's Corporate Vice-President; and Clifford Harding , a 


former Secretary of Agriculture who is Vice-Chairman of the 
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agribusiness MNC Ralston-Purina. We also find four United 
Nations-related roles, of which two were U.S. Chief 
Representatives, and five former diplomatic corps elites. 
The latter's experience (as well as the experience of USAID 
officials) are commented upon in the next sub-section. 

Another important sub-category of government-related 
roles are advisory,or consultancy..positions to various arms 
of the Executive Branch. The statistics show emphases on 
economics, commerce, and State branches, including 4 ODC 
Directors who have been associated with the top-level 
Council of Economic Advisers to the President. Though a 
tally of 9 was obtained for defense/security-related roles, 
none were important (e.g. membership on USAF Academy's 
Advisory Council and a disarmament-weapons control commis- 
sion). This relative insignificance of defense-related 
compared to political-economic roles is not unexpected, 
given the ODC's lack of discussion of defense or military 
issues (see Section III). 

Last but not least, the data show that 18 ODC 
Directors have at one time or another sat on Presidential 
or national commissions, task forces and advisory committee. 
As earlier noted, such commissions have played important’ 
roles in national planning. In sum, the extensive experience 
displayed among ODC Directors in this field should enhance 


ODC's potential influence on decision-making. 
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Third-World Experience in 
Government-Related Roles 


A final aspect of government-related roles among 
ODC Directors concerns the Third World experience these Di- 
rectors may have --experience that would naturally be 
potentially useiul to ODC's infivencing capacity." Tapie 
26 classifies such experience under three role catagories. 
It is seen that LDCs from all continents are included. Two 
especially interesting ambassadorships are that of Edward 
Korry and Lincoln Gordon. During his wer while 
(1967-71), Korry played an unsavoury, reactionary role in 
the overall U.S. subversion of Allende's elected government 
prior to Pinochet's fascist take-over (Deine: eS bie 
Gordon, as ambassador to Brazil over 1961-66, was extremely 
hostile to the reformist President Joao Goulart who was 
overthrown in 1965 by the military with CIA backing CPrank., 
1969: 340ff; Ward, 1977). Later promoted to Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin American affairs, Gordon is 
now President of John Hopkins University. James Grant, 
ODC's President, also had Third World experience with USAID 
missions in Ceylon and Turkey, and later as an Assistant 
Administrator for the Near East & South Asia. And most 
recently, UAW's: President Leonard Woodcock (an ODC Director 


until 1977) became the first U.S. ambassador to China. 


Mass-Media Elite Participation 


Lastly, given the logical importance of mass-media 
support for ODC ideology, it is of interest to look at 


individual mass-media elites who sit. on. ODGis: Board... 
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Table 26: Third World Nations in which ODC Directors 
Have Direct Experience 


Institutional Roles Regions/Countries 


it. Ambassadorships Latin America - Brazil,Chile 
Africa - Kenya,Ethiopia, Guinea 
Asia - Thailand 


_——_—oOoOo Ce re re ee rr re ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ie ee es ie 


HS USAID Missions Latin America -— Panama 
or Peace Corps Africa - Ghana, Nigeria, 
Togo, Niger 
Asia\=*India, Ceylon, Thailana 
Middle East - Turkey 


me me ee i ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee es ee ee 


iba hay Advisory Roles Latin America - Colombia 
7 TOuroOreLen Africa - Morocco, Ghana 
Governments Asia. -) Indonesia, Laos,,south 


Vietnam, Pakistan 
Middle East - Kuwait, Syria 


These number a total of six, of which 3 are 
found to possess special expertise on foreign policy. Thus 
Harding Bancroft, Executive Vice-President of the New York 
Times and ODC Director until. 1972, has served with the 
Department of State and as an U.S. representative to the 
U.N. William Attwood (ODC Director since 1974), who is 
President of Newsday, was formerly U.S. Ambassador to Kenya 
and Guinea.) Barry Zorthian, Vice-President ofelime iine -. 
was an USIS officer in India (1961-64) and Minister- 
Counseller for Information, U.S. Embassy, South Vietnam 
(1964-68). Zorthian has been an ODC Director since 1974. 
And besides these three, worthy of mention too is Philip 


Geyelin, a long-standing ODC Director. Though with no 
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apparent direct Third World experience, Geyelin commands 
substantial mass-media influence as Editor of the Editorial 


Page of the prestigious Washington Post since 1968. 


In sum, the aggregate career record and policy- 
planning institutional affiliations of the 90 odd ODC 
Directors over, 1970-1927 reveal a Se eat ay degree of 
"potential influence" that may be available to the ODC in 
U..S4 foreign-policy formation. Not only is this. “potential 
influence" network broad-ranging in scope, covering rele- 
vant governmental and non-governmental institutions, it 
also includes some very influential and key ruling-class 


personages. 


EXTRA-ODC BOARD "POTENTIAL INFLUENCE" 

An extension of the above procedure for assessing 
"potential anfluence” is possible in the case of ODC"'s 
corporation-supporters, since the corporations' own Boards 
of Directors are also a. source of potentially influential 
elites. In this regard, it is relevant to note that some 
27 corporations who have contributed to the ODC's budget 
were/are not directly Poveeaenrce on ODC's Board over 1970—- 
sb alee 

Table 27. summarizes the results of tracing career 
patterns of all directors of ODC corporation-supporters 
( except those already analyzed above as ODC Directors. 

In addition, care was taken to avoid double-counting 


or multi-counting, given the frequency of interlocking 
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Table.27:- Potential Polacy-Formation Influence,of Directors 
Ot ODC Corporation-Supporters (Excluding ODC Directors) 
Assessed by Membership/Representation on Policy-Formation 
or Policy-Planning Institutions or Roles 


Policy-Formation or -Planning No. of ODC Corporation- 
iMestitacions or Roles SUPPOrLer. Directors 
Council on Foreign Relations (CFR) 52 
Committee for Economic Develop- 5A 
Menu (CED ) 

Business Council 45 
Conference Board Le 
Foreign Policy Association 8 
Trilateral Commission 3 
UsS.o Cabinet Secretaries: Treasury 3 

Commerce 5 

Defense ‘4 

Army, Navy 3 

HEW 2 

Agriculture 1 
USAID Administrators & Missions iS 
Military generals Zz 
Federal lawyers 5 


*Exeluding those sitting on ODC Board» of Directors. 


directorships among the major U.S. corporations. 

The list is certainly impressive, containing over 
50 each of CFR-linked and CED-linked elites, 45 Business 
Council members, and 15 Cabinet Secretaries.. It suffices 
to point out some of the very prominent elites included 
in Table 28 hitherto unmentioned. They include such big 
names as George Ball; former U.S. Undersecretary of State 
(1961-66), now of a top-ranking investment firm Lehman 
Bros.) andea short-—iict- candidate for Carter's secretary of 


State; David Packard, ex-Deputy Defense Secretary, who is 
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Chairman of Hewlett-Packard; John McCone, a director of 
TTT) and former C.1.A. Director (1961-65); George Schultz, 
former U.S. Treasury Secretary (1970-72) and now Executive 
Vice-President Oo: bechtel. ine .; John Gardner, former U.S. 
Secretary of Health, Education & Welfare, and a Time Inc. 
director; John Connally, ex-Texas governor, ex-Treasury 
Secretary, and a director of Texas Instruments; George 
Gallup, Chairman of the Gallup Organization and a trustee 
Of 2 close ODC foundation-supporter, the Charles F.. 
Kettering Foundation; and last but not least, three Carter 
associates: Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, who was a New 
York Times ‘director: Carter's first Treasury Secretary 
W. Michael Blumenthal, who had been Chairman of Bendix 
Corporation and a director of Equitable Life Assurance; and 
Sol Tinowltz, former Charrman of - rime Ine, tormerly 
ambassador to the Organization of American States, and 
recently co-U.S. negotiator on the new Panama Canal treaty. 
oat tiles Mc onOte ad. paver iial influence" bears 
reemphasis. Listing the above elite names and career back- 
grounds or institutional policy-formation affiliations is 
not meant to imply that the ODC has directly relied on 
those particular elites to influence policy-—formation. 
But they do serve to indicate the the ODC's "potential 
influencing" capacity in the processes of foreign policy- 
formation is likely to be considerably enhanced, at least 
in go far as the director-elites of ODC corporation-suppor — 


ters will have come to know about ODC ideology, via ODC 
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communiques, conferences, and the like. 


ODC'S POLICY-FORMATION AND 
IDEOLOGY PROCESSES 
LretnrSswportion..of myo power-—structure analysis of 
the ODC, I will document various public means through which 
the ODC builds consensus on issues of U.S.-UDC relations 
among power-elites, and disseminates such ideology to all 
Sectors Ol. owe coctety.» In-other words, what as referred 
to in Domhoff's model of ruling-class domination as the 
policy-formation and ideology processes. The ODC, of 
course, merely refers to such domination processes as its 
"communications program" 
ODC's program of communications is designed 

to broaden American understanding and concern 

with the problems of development and U.S. rela- 

tions with the poor countries. The program is 

aimed at both decision-makers and the general 

public, and is the complement of the council's 

analyticalestudies..1 The staffiuses+ three. main 

channels of communication: publications, meetings 

and seminars, and close cooperation with a number 

of non-governmental organizations (ODC, 1972:19). 
hoart from its series of publications, Nowever, the Cle does 
not make a regular habit of documenting for public consump- 
tion the size or details of its other means of influencing 
activities’. While the 1972 Annual Report did itemize such 
activities, the later Annual Reports merely stated genera- 
lities. Nevertheless, the 1972 Annual Report details do 
shed some light on how the ODC goes about trying to 


influence decision-makers and the general public. Some 


additional data were gleaned from third party sources 
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(e.g. newspaper reports; Congressional records) and from 
direct correspondence with the ODC, which sent us informa- 
tron on the Transnational (Dialogues Project. And as 
earlier noted, such inside documents as minutes, corres- 
pondence or memoranda are not available for study -- hence 
thesanalysis can only déal with public manifestations -of 


policy-formation and ideology-propagation. 


ODC Meetings and Seminars 
According to the ODC's 1972 Annual Report (herein- 
after referred to as the Report), 
the ODC convened over twenty high-level policy 
seminars and another twenty discussions and brief- 
ings on specific development issues. The parti- 
cipants in the policy seminars included members 
of Congress’ and, Executive. branch officials and 
representatives from the Diplomatic Corps, as 
well as academicians and officials of interna- 
tional fins G1. tos 1 uy Parnticipants mn Other. 0ODe 
meetings included. members of the press, and lea- 
ders of other groups and organizations working 
in the development field (ODC,1972:19). 
Details in the Report are summarized in Table 28, which 
documents seminars and meetings where non-ODC staff are 
present as speakers or as panel chairman (i.e. the table 
does not include press luncheons or other meetings featuring 
only ODC staff, though this does not mean that such meetings 
are any less important for influencing purposes). 
It is seen that ODC-invited speakers come from a 
broad range of institutions -- corporate, governmental, 
multilateral agencies, non-governmental organizations 


(NGO's), elite research centers, think-tanks, and occasion- 


ally Third World representatives. Such high-level policy 
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seminars and discussions provide therefore ODC staff with 
opportunities, on the one hand, to call upon external 
"expertise" to elucidate development issues central to ODEs 
concerns; and on the other hand, to develop elite consensus 
on and to promote ODC perspectives on those issues among 
U.S. and UDC power-elites. Here, not surprisingly, scarcely 
any radical analysts were featured among invited speakers. 
One 1972 seminar on Latin America did include two repre- 
sentatives from critical non-governmental institutions like 
the Institute for Policy Studies (whose most prominent 
associate is the MNC critic Richard Barnet) and EPICA, 

a small progressive inter-church group focussing on Latin 
American affairs. But these exceptions obviously pale 
beside the impressive array of "modernization" proponents 
and corporate or State elites. Indeed, that the ODC has 
been able to feature such prominent power elites as Robert 
McNamara, Zbigniew Brzezinski, Atlantic-Richfield's 
Bradshaw, Brooking's C.F. Bergsten, and Japan's Saburo 

Okita is strong testimony to ODC's "big league" standing 
among policy-planning groups in Washington. 

Another illuminating example of ODC policy-forma-— 
tion meetings (not listed in Table 29) is the 1970-71 ODC 
seminar series on "American Interests in East Asian Deve- 
lopment".(Malmgren, 1972: xi) Among the 40 odd partici- 
pants, there were (a) 14 top corporate executives, includ- 
ing 11 vice-Presidents of MNCs like Chase, Exxon, Manu— 
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Reere and Texas Instruments; (b) 6 State officials, 
including 2 assistant secretaries (State, Treasury) and 

the Chairman of U.S. Export-Inport Bank; (c) 5 policy- 
planning experts (e.g. CFR; Institute for Defense Analysis); 
(a) 3 U.S. Congressmen; and (e) 5 UDC diplomats. This 
seminar series, in ODC's words, was aimed "to help map the 
future United States relationship with this vital region". 
The substantial high-level corporate representation at 
these meetings confirms just how "vital" the East Asian 
repfion is°to -U.S.‘power-elites. 

The audience too at ODC's high-level policy meetings 
appear, as one would expect, no less “distinguished. in 
this regard, it bears noting that the wind Luencing walue 
derivable from such meetings lies not merely through the 
formal presentations and exchanges, but also -- and perhaps 
even more importantly as one power-structure researcher 
argues (Roose, 1975:60) -- through the informal socializing 
process. Some pictorial evidence is available in the 1972 
and 1973-75 Annual Reports showing such informal interac- 
tions at various high-level policy meetings. For example, 
one picture shows ODC President James Grant conversing with 
World Bank's Chenery, IDB's Morales and Czarnecki of the 
U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Foreigh Affairs. 
Another was captioned thus: 

as heron) ec Nurul Islam of the Bangladesh Ministry 

of Planning discussing the future prospects of 
Bangladesh with Andrew E. Rice .-.-.- of the Society 


for International Development and Congressman 
Edward G. Biester Jr.... at an ODC seminar. 
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A 1973-75 photograph showed ODC Director David 
Rockefeller (Chairman, Chase Manhattan) beside a fellow 
Director Robert Anderson(Chairman, Atlantic-Richfield). 
Both were listening to U.N. UnderSecretary General for 
Political & General Affairs F.B. Morse. Another picture 
focuses on U.K. modernization expert Lady Barbara Ward 
talking with Edwin Dale of the New York Times at an ODC 
briefing on the U.N.'s special session on Raw Materials. 
And last but not least, the World Bank's policy-planner 
and frequent ODC guest-writer, Mahbub ul Haq, is seen 
conversing with ODC President Grant and USAID Administrator 
(also ODC Director) Daniel Parker. 

It igs evident that the ODC regards its "communica- 
tions" seminars and meetings as important policy-formation 
and ideology-propagation instruments, for by 1974, the 
Council was holding over 50 meetings (20 in {O72 loonrsucn 
GOpLCS ‘as 

the iwontd ifood crisis; the tenergy situation, 

the Panama Canal. and its implications for U.S.- 
Latin American relations, and the prospect for 
international agricultural research, the Chinese 
development model, Cuban economic development and 
future relations with the United States, and the 
issues before the United Nations in 1975. The 
Council also conducted -- with the co-sponsorship 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace—— 
a series of meetings on the restructuring of the 
new international economic order attended by pri- 
vate specialists, government officials, members 
of Congress srandcU..N. representatives (ODC Report, 
1973-75). 

It should be noted too that ODC policy-formation has also 


proceeded through UDC elites. One instance was a four-day 
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International Conference on Food and Energy involving over 
40 participants from the West, the Middle East, Asia and 
Africa. The New York Times (May 13, 1974) reported that 
Conference participants agreed on the need for more Western 
aid to LDCs, debt renegotiation, and national food stock-~ 
pilling policies -= tactics, as later seen, endorsed by 
ODC's "development ideology". And last but certainly not 
least, there is the striking instance of ODC's involvement 
in the U.S. policy-formation process at its specific inter- 
face with the candidate-selection process. This occurred 
Gm 1976, tau auconterence (on "Nuclear Energy and Interna- 
tional Order) organized jointly by the ODC and other elite 
associations (Institute on Man & Science; Aspen Institute 
for Humanistic Studies) and funded by the Rockefeller, Ford, 
and Charles F. Kettering Foundations. The star speaker at 
the Conference was none other than Presidential nomination 
hopeful Jimmy Carter, backed up by such ruling-class per- 
sonages as Cyrus Vance,Zbigniew Brzezinski, W. Averell 
Harriman, and Charles Yost ( an ODC Director since 1974) 
(New York Times, May 14, 1976). 

In sum, ODC high-level policy meetings and seminars 
provide substantive opportunities for U.S.an& ULC power 
elites to forge consensus on issues of U.S.-UDC relations. 
Even in the absence of evidence on behind-the-scenes influ- 
encing activities, the datas on public ODC policy-formation 
gatherings strongly suggests that leading U.S. power-elites 


deem the ODC to be sufficiently important for them to parti- 
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ODG Publications 

Whereas the high-policy meetings are generally 
accessible only to elite circles, the ODC's voluminous pub- 
Pireations allow ODC adeology to reach not just U.S.” power-— 
elites and lower-echelon leaders, but also academic experts/ 
students Thus its publications program is indispensable to 
the ODC's ideology-process, although doubtless it helps 
too in policy-formation by providing a common framework and 
content for power-elite deliberations. 

ODC publications falI into two major categories: 
(a) self-published monographs, books,papers and communiques, 
and (b) articles and reports written by ODC staff or writers 
for outside publications, including academic journals and 
the mass-media. Prior to inventorizing these publications, 
however, (since the bulk of them are produced by ODC staff 
themselves), it is relevant to briefly review the "develop- 
ment policy" qualifications and background of ODC staff 


researchers and writers. 


ODC «staff expertise..The key, figure in, ODCssstaftt 
is James P.Grant, President since ODC's inception. Grant sake, 
not merely an adminstrator, but also contributes frequently 
to theorizing. His forte obviously stems from over twenty 
years "experience in underdevelopment problems in Asia and 
the Middle East", with senior USAID appointments in Ceylon 
and Turkey in the 50's and 60's that later earned him the 


posts of Deputy Assistant Secretary af. State for Near East 
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and South Asian, Affairs. (1962-64),,. and Assistant Adminis- 
trator of, USALD. (1966-69), responsible. inter-alia for 
Vietnam. ~aeWd tho tbhivs.iprac-ta cad.backsround ,»Grant's: appoint+ 
ment to lead the ODC is not surprising--given the "pragma- 
tic" orientation of ODC's "development" policy-research 

ae tiv ULES an 0LC' Sranaiyses ot, Third, World, issues.do,not 
generally, for example, have the technical or academic 
sophistication of studies undertaken by say the Brookings 
Institution, or Harvard's Center for International Affairs-- 
although these studies are often cited as evidence for ODC 
policy-proposals. The exceptions are when academic or 
think-tank experts are invited to contribute specialized 
or technial monographs or papers. 

After Grant, the responsibility for ODC policy re- 
search rests upon the shoulders of the Senior Fellows and 
Fellows who besides organizing ODC's various communications 
programs, regularly produce ODC's “edvelopment papers", 
monographs and other publications. There are also the one 
or two Visiting Fellows on hand each year,and occasionally 
external experts are called upon to contribute papers or 
monographs.As Appendix I indicates the bulk of ODC Senior 
Fellows. and. Fellows have one common feature in. job back— 
ground: their initial careers or immediate past work was in 
a "development”-related planning or administrative capacity. 
ThuSsatise Only Bathe case: of Invited writers, espectadwy 
for monographs and specialized papers, that we get estab— 
lished academic experts like MIT's Bhagwati or Princeton's 


Charles Frank. This observation supports the proposition 
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a3 
that ODC's “research" thrust is towards repackaging the 
technically "complex" knowledge, often produced in "develop- 
ment” academe or think-tank circles, in a form more amenable 
to be utilized in policy-planning and formation. Hence the 
frequent resort in ODC writings to the language of "options" 
and the avoidance of "grand theorizing" or excessive con- 
eceptualizing typically reflected in traditional moderniza-— 


tion literature (a'la Rostow, McClelland, Hoselitz,Inkeles). 


ODC-published literature. Table 29 provides an in- 
ventory of publications released directly under ODC auspices | 
over the period 1970 circa 1978/79, and upon which the con- 
tent analysis of ODC's "development ideology" will be based. 
These publications, totalling some hundred odd items, are 
classified under various series. “"Communigues” are briefs 
about 8 to 12 pages on “important issues in the development 
field" that are often simplified summaries of extended dis- 
cussions -feund in ‘other ODC: publications. Such pamphlets 
are obviously aimed at busy corporate or governmental elites 
as well as the general non-academic public audience. The 
"Development Paper" series is defined as "thorough profes- 
sional discussions of various development problems intended- 
for professionals, academics, and students." It is these 
"development papers" which furnish concise representations 
of ODC ideology on all key aspects of Third World problems, 
such as aid, unemployment, rural development, industrializa- 
tLoneandi trade 


The "Occasional Paper" series, as well as the "mono- 
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I. "COMMUNIQUE ON. DEVcLOPMENT" SERIES 


Author 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 
OpC Staff 2 tal 2 4 it 2 2 1 - 
Non-ODC Staff - sh ~ 2 1 - 2 ~ - 

TOwadae= eee 


II. “DEVELOPMENT PAPER" SERIES 


Author 1970 i202. u272 SSE 1978 2275 1976 ao7Z 1978 
ODC Staff 3 - 5 5 1 3 1 - at 
Non-ODC Staff - 5 oS = = - a 2 1 
Total = 26 
IIL."OCCASIONAL PAPER” SERIES 
Author 1970 197i 1972 1973 ag2e ea 1976 Bale 1978 
ope Staff - 1 3 1 - - - 1 - 
Non-ODC Staff - 1 it - - - 1 - - 
‘ Total = 9 
IV. "“MONOGRAPH" SERIES 
Author 1970 1972 1972 1373 2975 32753 1976 AQ ZL 1978 
OPC Susans 1 72 = il - - - - il 
Non-ODC Staff 2 - 1 1 - = - - 2 
Total = 9 
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V. “AGENDA FOR ACTION" SERIES 


One each for the years 1973 to 1977, and 1979 (No agenda was pubdlished for 1978). 
This is ODC's annual assessment of the current major problems and decisions 
facing the United States in its relationswith the developing countries. 
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VI. BOOKS 


Development Today: A New Look at U.S.Relations with the Poor Countries 
Sdited by Robert E.Hunter & John =.Reilly (New York:Praeger,1975). Published 
in cooperation with the ODC. 


Pacific Basin Development:The American Interests Edited by Harald Malmgren 


(Lexington,Mass:D.c.Heath,1972). Published in cooperation with the ODC. 


Seeds of Change:The Green Revolution and Development in the 1970's 
By Lester R.Brown (New York:Praeger,1972)Published in cooperation with the ODC. 


World Without Borders By Lester R.Brown (New York:Random House,1972). 
Development Reconsidered By Edgar Owens & Robert Shaw (Toronto :D.C.Heath,1972). 


Focussing on Global Poverty and Development:A Resource Book for Educators 
By Jayne “Millar Wood (Washington,D.C.:Overseas Development Council,1974) 


In the Human Interest By Lester R.Brown (New York:W.W.Norton,1974). 
By Bread. Alone By Lester R.Brown: &. Erick P.Eckholm. (New York:Praeger,1974) » 


Beyond Dependency:The Developi Norld Speaks Out Edited by Guy F.irb & Valeriana 
Kallab (New York:Praeger,1975).Published for the Overseas Development Council. 


Global Justice and Development:The Report of the Aspen Inter-Religious Consultatio 
(Washington,D.C: Overseas Development Council,1975)- 


Beyond Charity:U.S.Voluntary Aid for a Changing Third World By John Sommer 
Washington,D.C.:Overseas Development Council,1977 


Employment, Growth and Basic Needs:A One-wWorld Problem By ILO(International Labor 
Organization Washington,D.C:O0verseas Development Council,1977). 


The Uncertain Promise:Value Conflicts in Technology Transfer By Denis Goulet 
(Washington,D.C:Overseas Development Council. & New York:IDOC North America,1977) 


Policy Alternatives for a New International Economic Order. Edited by William ~ 
R.Cline (New York:Praeger,1979). Published for the Overseas Development Council. 
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Seraph senies,ane usually ispeciatized, vechnical treatments 
of specifie topics. . Book-length studies have also been 
written by ODC staff, such as former Senior Fellow Lester 
Brown on food and population issues. But more commonly, ODC- 
published books are collections of articles or conference 
papers by invited experts and spokes-people on "development" 
topics, centrad..F00DC ts ;oncernes.. 

Last but not least, the ODC publishes each year its 
"Agenda for Action"-the ODC's "annual assessment of current 
major problems and decisions facing the United States in its 
relations with the developing countries." The format of 
presentation in these annual "Agendas for Action" is the 
kind of policy papers that decision-makers. typically use to 
aid policy planning and formation-- viz, concise summaries 
of the "state of knowledge" on an issue, followed by discus- 
sion .of- "pros". and: “cons, .0L va“yLlous policy. ampiications: ar 
options for the future. It can be safely assumed that the 
ODC regularly sends copies of its "Agendas for Action" to 
key State and corporate power-elites as an integral part of 
its influencing activities... Worthy. of,mention heres) ithe 
fact that one of the three major essays in ODC's 1977 
” kronda™ ig entitled "Major U.S.Options of North-South 
Relations: A Letter to President Carter", and written in the 
format of a missive with "Mr. President" strewn throughout 
the text. Even if Carter himself does not read the essay, 
it is most likely that at least one of his advisers or staff 


will have ruminated over its ideas and "options". 
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External publications. OLC*stait also frequently 
write on ODC ideology in external publications, including 
newspapers, academic journals, and magazines. In 1979, such 
articles numbered over 50; in 1974, over70. Newspapers and 
journals which have printed ODC analyses include the Wall 
Street Journal, Foreign Policy, Baltimore Sun, New Republic, 
Minneapolis Tribune, Saturday Review, New York Times,Africa 
Report, and the Los Angeles Times. Details in ODC's 1972 
Annual Report furnished the following categorical count of 
puch outeide publications.in/ 1971-722, 15 articles in news- 
papers and general magazines (Washington Post-5; Baltimore 
Sun-4; New York Times-3); 8 articles in development and aid 
journals; 8 contributions to national affairs magazines, 
including 1 in the elite Foreign Policy; 6 articles in 
business magazines; and 6 assorted others. Clearly, as the 
ODC itself admits, it "makes a determined effort to place 
the results of its work in other publications in order to 
reach as wide an audience as possible" (ODC,1972:20). 

1n=49755  wthen0DGyve Laamed, that. over, -a thousand 
seperate newspaper and magazine stories using ODC findings 
have resulted" (ODC, 1975:2)-. Such utilization is no doubt 
fostered via ODC's “regular monthly press luncheons and 
its periodic regional seminars for journalists in order to 
make the results of its research program available to those 
reporting on current national and international developme- 
nts'(ODC,197528). Furthermore, mass-media elites who sit on 


ODC's Board, like Time's V-P for Government Affairs, Barry 
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Zorthian, can be counted upon to help make ODC ideology 
better known and more credible in the mass-media community. 


Given the availability of their indexes$3 two elite 
daily newspapers which have afforded the ODC publicity and 
support-- the New York Times and the Washington Post--are 
examined over several years to inventorize ODC-written and 
ODC-related news reports. Tables30 and31 give respec- 
tively a concise summary of such reports found in the New 
York Times (1970-circa June, 1977) and the Washington Post 
(1972-1976). The data confirm the considerable interest in 
and reliance of both the New York Times and the Washington 
Post on ODC perspectives and activities in "development" 
policy-planning. Since these are among the top-ranking U.S. 
daily newspapers, not least in the area of foreign affairs, 
their sympathetic coverage of ODC-originated ideology or 
ODC-related news represents a prominent feather in ODC's 


influencing cap. 


Electronic media publicity. To spread rts” ideclogy, 
phe. ODC also relies ont thes“instant" publication. aiforded 
by the electronic media. According to the 1973/75 Annual 
Report, the ODC has established 


"continuing contact with several network documenta- ~~ 
ry units, which have come to use ODC research findings 
a3, an. information source with increasing. frequency. In 
the past year, ODC staff and board members have appear- 
ed on a variety of radio and television shows, includ- 
ing ABC CLOSE-UP ON FOOD, FIRING LINE, THE MIKE DOUGLAS 
SHOW, and «TODAY (ODC,.1975:8) . 


One example reported in the New York Times (Oct 28,1974) 


was the TV debate on U.Seetood policy, featuring then Secre-— 
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tary of Agriculture Earl Butz and a panel OF ou7- Cn — 
governmental organization experts. The expenus included 
Sterling Wortman (Vice-President, Rockefeller Foundation), 
Harvard's nutritionist Mayer, and ODC's Lester Brown. The 
New York Times report quoted Brown's summary at the end of 
the debate as: "short run (solution)..stepped up food aid 
from the U.S. Long-term, putting the brakes on population 
growth." Such appearances by ODC personnel together with 
top-ranking State and corporate elites not only helps dis- 
seminate ODC ideology to the U.S. public; it also enhances 


the "credibility" and "respectability" of ODC views. 


Liaison Activities 

Besides its publications program, another vigorous 
facet of ODC's ideology-process lies in its "liaison" with 
various non-governmental organizations (NGOS) interested in 
"international development-education". U.S. NGOs listed 
as cooperating included the American Council on Education, 
the American Freedom from Hunger Foundation, Congress for 
Peace through Law, National Farmers Unvon, U.o. chamber.ot 
Commerce, One World Coalition, League of Women Voters, 
American Association of University Women, and the Sierra 
Club (ODC, 1972:19; ODC,1973:10). One liaison channel is 
an ODC-seminar series for NGO representatives in Washington 
"to provide current information and a forum for the exchan- 
ge of ideas" (0DG;1973:10). 

The ODC also claims to have become "a major re— 


source for many religious groups working to educate the 
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members of their congregations on issues of global poverty 
and social justice” (0DC,1973:10). These religious groups 
span the major national church bodies in the U.S., viz the 
National “Council “or Churches; the Use Catholic’ Conference, 
and the American Jewish Committee. In this regard, ODC's 
Chairman, Father Theodore Hesburgh(President, Notre Dame 
University) has liaisoned closely with top U.S. religious 
leaders (e.g. Terence Cardinal Cooke of New York; Rabbi 
Tannenbaum of the American Jewish Committee) in calling 
for increased U.S. food aid to LDCs (Washington Post, Nov 
23, 1974). 

Some of the NGOs listed above are also represented 
on ODC's Board and it is reasonable to expect other NGO 
Board Directors, such as Africare, International Voluntary 
Services, Population Crisis Committee and the United © 
Methodist Church to be similarly cooperative with the ODC 
in propagating ODC's "development ideology". International 
NGOs too have been targets of ODC's liaisoning activities. 
They include the Society for International Development, 
the World Council of Churches, the U.K. Overseas Develop- 
ment Institute, and INTAL in Argentina. Undoubtedly, 
through these liasom activities’ with major NGO groups, the 
ODC is considerably assisted in spreading its "development 
ideology" among a broad spectrum of U.S. citizens and mem- 
bers of the international NGO "development" community. 

A final but not unimportant aspect of ODC "liaison" 


activities is the ODC's active propagation of its develop- 
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ment ideology within U.S..schools. In 1974,it published 


a 500 page resource book which ODC President Grant des- 


eribes. as 


conceived and designed in response to the need 
for usable, comprehensive materials to help 
teachers immediately integrate studies of global 
development and interdependence into existing 
courses. We hope this syllabus will provide 
a framework for understanding the United States 
and developing countries in an interdependent 
world (Mitiar ,~ 19O74<.4). 


As shown in Section III's content-analysis of ODC ideology, 


this school resource-book serves the ODC well in propaga- 
ting modernization themes and specific ODC views (infra: 


Chapter 10). 


ODC.s “Transnational Dialogues" 
A specific effort by the ODC in "development- 


education" for the U.S. public deserves separate treatment 
here, given its scope and size. This is the ODC"s "Trans- 
national .Dialogues.Project”.om TND (ODC, 1978a; 1978 b; 
1978 c). The TND project was organized by the ODC in 
cooperation with the Charles F. Kettering Foundation over 
the 1976-78 period. -As recorded in an ODC (1978a) docu- 
ment, 


during 1976 and 1977, fifty Americans drawn 
from diverse sectors of the American public parti- 
cipated in a series of three international dialo~ 
gues with the peoples of developing countries in 
latin Americas Westehirica ands«South Asia... au 
The aim of the dialogues was to involve leaders or 
American constituency groups, as well as local, 
etate and) tecerad Ol1llcilais, in discusszons. on 
global food and development issues with their 
counterparts in the developing world so as to 
better understand one another's perspectives 
and interests on these issues. 
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ine SU participants came trom 19 UsS “states, and 
in ODC's (1978b) description, are "representative of some 
of the many competing interests in the United States on 
Pood and development Vssues and polacies".” 'Such "competing" 
interests included state and Federal government officials, 
foreign policy specialists, academics, farmers, migrant 
workers, Southern rural cooperatives and agribusiness. 
Table 32 gives a breakdown of the 50 TND participants by 
institutional .or career affiliation. 

Inet firste NU erouy, ot lo Americana visited 
Ecuador over August 1-8, 1976. Their focus was on "rural 
development" and food production, U.S.-Latin American food 
trade relations, and international agricultural research. 
The group visited a large private farm and a rural collec- 
tive, and also held discussions with representatives of 
the Ecuadorian government, business and academic communities. 
"Dialogue" counterparts of TND Americans comprised 15 Latin 
American government and "development" officials, represent— 
ing 7 South and Central American LDCs. 

Thessecond. TND, group, .again.of,1GrAmericans svisit— 
ed- Mali.and Sencgeal aver Apert 15. towWays too) 1977 a totobtain 
"a firsthand assessment of the long-term development pros- 
pects for these two countries and for the Sahelian region 
as.a whole." Field visits were conducted to rural areas to 
meet agricultural/rural development officials and workers, 
then followed by discussions with Mali and Senegal govern— 


ment authorities. The ODC also cited cooperation in the 
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Mable.%es inst. tutional /Carcer Atfiiliation.of ODC's 
"Transnational Dialogues" Participants 


Institutional/Career Affiliation No. of Participants 


Federal Government 
Local/state government 
Corporate 

Labor 

Mass-media 

Educators 

NG) *s 

Other 

Foundations 

ODC 


WWW CON WWOUWN 


SOURCE: ODC (1978a) 


TND project from USAID, from Africare (an ODC supporter 
with aid projects in the Sahel) and from several U.S. Amba- 
ssadors to West African LDCs. 

The third TND group of 18 Americans visited India 
and Sri Lanka over October 21-November 7, 1977. This "dia- 
logue focussed on 'self-reliant development' in South Asia, 
its implications for U.S. and South Asian food policies es- 
pecially regarding increased food production and improved 
nutrition and on meeting the basic needs of the poorest 
people in this region." Again, the TND Americans visited 
rural and agricultural development projects, and "dialogued"™ 
with private individuals and government officials of these 
LDCs. 

Not surprisingly, the ODC and its co-sponsor did not 
merely send 50 Americans to look at LDCs but also antici- 


pated their role as potential influencing agentsroL the U.S. 
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public via their organizational affiliations, the mass-media, 
government agencies, and community education programs. Thus 
after each of the Transnational Dialogues,.a follow-up 
workshop has been held at the Wingspread Conference 
Conter 1n- Racine, Wisconsin, With ithe isupport.of the 
Johnson Foundation. These meetings have enabled the U.S. 
participants to evaluate their dialogue experiences, to 
discuss further the political, social and economic 
aspects of food and development in each of the develo- 
ping regions and in the United States, and most impor- 
tantly. to pian .for continuing, activities aimed,at in- 
volving many more Americans in dialogue on these crucial 
Seeves, (ODC.81970b :3.)m 
At a follow-up workshop involving all TND participants in 
February, 1978,."information and insights" were shared nial 
the context of TND experiences in the three regions visited. 
But more importantly, in terms of the ideology-process, TND 
task force members "began to plan ways of collaborating on 
a variety of projects and programs to sensitize particular 
American audiences and constituencies to global issues." 
Appendix IV reproduces the "concensus" reached at 
this follow-up workshop among TND participants on global 
"development" issues, and their recommendations for U.S.- 
foreign policy vis-a-vis those issues. It suffices to state 
here that the workshop concensus and ODC's worldview are 
virtually indistinguishable, even though the ODC noted dif-— 
fering viewpoints among TND participants over underdevelop- 
ment causes and solutions: 

Some maintain a basic optimism in present insti- 
tutions and structures and believe that time, lea- 
dership, internal reform, and/or 'new approaches' 
to development will lead to an amelioration of 
present problems and injustice. Others believe 
that the very nature of existing institutions 


concentrates power over resources, labor, capi- — 
tal etc, in the hands of an elite few, both within 
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and between nations, and until there is a radical 

restructuring of these institutions, there will be 

Tattle swetice tor the majority of the) world’s “peo- 

ple who are poor and hungry (ODC, 1978a: ste 
Despite such apparent polarization of views, the ODC- 
published consensus(Appendix IV) is certainly couched in the 
reformist, non-radical terms embodied in the former posture 
-- a result to be expected given the backgrounds of most 
TND participants, and given the ODC's natural vested inter- 
eat-in seeing that-the TND project “pays ofi” in influenc- 
ing potential and impact. 

According to the ODC's (1978b:3) progress report 
to date, the participants have shared their 

experiences and insights with American educators, 

religious, labor and business leaders, colleagues 

in government and non-governmental organizations, 

farmers groups and research institutes. Task Troree 

members have also given numerous radio and television 

interviews and have contributed to over 100 articles 

in newspapers and journals relating to the experience 

and/or global food and development issues generally. 

In addition, a Seed Fund has been established to 

help participants to plan’ and carry out Local comn- 

munity education and action programs building, on, the 

TND experience. 
One TND participant to Africa, Alvin Brooks, who is assis-— 
tant city manager of Kansas City, claimed to have spoken to 
over 11,000 people of his African experience (Christian 
Science Monitor, April 28, 1978). The Seed Fund Projects 
snclude a citizen education program on trade for the mem- 
bership of a large lobbying organization, a film documen— 
tary, and establishment of a clearing house on development 
education materials (ODC, 1978c). 


In sum, these Transnational Dialogues Projects 


strikingly illuminate the operating details. of the “mass” 
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or public aspect of ODC's influencing activities, and 


highlight again Guricarlter proposition: thas the ODC 
eorves the h.S. ruling-class in reaching: out to the "“com- 
mon citizen" on a scope more intensive and comprehensive 
than other ruling-class backed elite associations like the 


CFR, Brookings, or Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies. 


Influencing Congress 

Last but not least, the ODC has been vigorous in 
appearing before Congressional committees on issues within 
its sphere-of interests. According to ODCG President Grant 
(1974: 609), ODC's appearances at Congressional hearings 
are "normally.on they basis ,of invitation*: , The striking 
feature about ODC's lobbying activities on Capitol Hill, 
however, lies in its apparent greater sway, compared to 
ordinary NGOs (e.g. church, citizen agencies), on foreign 
policy matters such as aid, trade, energy and food. This 
may be deduced from Table 33, which gives a concise break- 
down of all Congressional committee hearings in which ODC 
witnesses participated, by topic discussed and the different 
kinds of other witnesses appearing for the same hearing. 
It is seen that in some 70% of 54 Congressional hearings, 
ODC representatives were the only non-governmental-organi- 
zation personnel to appear on the same day as State elites. 
In the eyes of Congressional organizers of the hearings, ODC 
opinion ranks on a "par" with established intellectual 


elites from Harvards or Brookings, or State officials, or 
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corporate leaders. Some concrete examples should make this 
point. clear... 

Thus at a Joint Congressional Economic Committee 
hearing in May, 1970 on U.S. foreign economic policy for. the 
1970's, ODC President Grant espoused "global interdepen- 
dence" on the same day as W. Averell Harriman (a veteran 
CFR "cold war" leader and Truman's Director of Mutual 
Security), Paul C. Warnke (former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, SALT negotiator), Hans Morgenthau (elite political 
scientist) and David Bell.(former USAID Administrator, now 
Executive Vice-President, Ford Foundation). No other NGO 
representatives appeared at these hearings, which also 
called as witnesses notables like Rudolph Peterson (former 
Chairman, Bank of America; Chairman, Nixon's Task Force on 
International Development), Daniel Parker (Chairman, Parker 
Pen Co., an ODC Director, and later to be USAID Administra- 
tor), A. Knoppers (Senior Vice-President, Merck & Co.) and 
Chicago-LSE elite economist Harry G. Johnson (CTS 107 0a) a 

On July 19,. 1974,.0DC President: Grant appeared 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee to consider the 
1975. Foreign Assistance Request. His sole companion witness 
was Harvard's influential "political modernization” expert, 
Samuel Huntington. A year later, Grant participated in 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee hearings on U.S. 
foreign aid programs and policies. His fellow witnesses at 
the same session were Brooking's C.F. Bergsten and E. Fried, 


and Harvard's Joseph Nye. On the same day, the Committee 
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heard leading power-elites George Ball (former Undersecre- 
tary of State), McGeorge Bundy (President, Ford Foundation), 
and USAID Administrator Daniel Parker. Other witnesses 
included ODC-supporters C.R. Wharton (President, Michigan 
State University) and the U.S. League of Women Voters, an 
ODC association-supporter (CIS, 1976b). Then at the House 
Banking & Currency Committee's hearing on international 
"development" institutions (e.g. World Bank, IDA) in March 
1977, there were no less than 3 other ODC-linked elites to 
pack up Grant's support of multilateral aid mechanisms, 
namely Harlan Cleveland (Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies), 0.Fi@Berestéen (Brookings: Assistant Secretary 
Designate, Dept. of Treasury), and Richard Cooper (Yale; 
UnderSecretary Designate, Dept. of State) (CIS; 1977). 
Apart from’ Foreign Assistance’ hearings, the ODC has 
also featured prominently in hearings on energy and food 
issues. President Grant, for example, testified together 
with Treasury Under-Secretary Jack Bennett on June 19, 1974 
before a House Banking & Currency Committee hearing on the 
“international petrodollar crisis" (CIS, 1976¢c). A year 
later, Grant appeared with Richard Cooper (Yale; ODC - 
Director) and Peter G. Peterson (former Secretary of Com-— 
merce) before a Joint Economic Committee on U.S. Foreign 
Energy Policy. There they advised on the need to encourage 
world wide economic interdependence and on the counter-pro- 
ductivity of U.S. confrontation against OPEC (CIS, 1976d). 


Finally, on food issues, Lester Brown (ODC"s agri- 
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ertural sexpert until 41975) and other ODC staff have testi- 
fied before Congressional committees together with such 
State, corporate or intellectual elites as Charles S. 
Dennison (Vice-President, International Minerals & Chemi- 
cals), Orville Freeman (former Agriculture Secretary, now 
President, Business International Corporation and an ODC 
Director), Norman Borlaug ("Green Revolution" corporate 
scientist), executives of agribusiness giants like Cargill 
ana, Continential Grain gand: top-ranking \orftficials of USAID, 
Commerce and Agriculture departments (CIS, 1970b; 1974a; 
1974b; 1974c). 

All these examples show that the ODC and its staff 
command enough respect on Capitol Hill to be heard very 
frequently on "development"-related issues, whether by 
invitation or by request. Besides, appearing in the "dis- 
tinguished" company of well-known ruling-class personages 
should enhance ODC's institutional image and hence its in- 
fluencing potential. Clearly too, the presence of many 
ODC-linked elites at the same hearings should help to rein- 
Porcer ODCEs development-ideology in) Gonsressre shor? example, 
even when ODC Directors appear as official representatives 
of their own affiliated career institutions, their presen-— 
ta¢1 ons falPiwithime thes ODG' stiparadigm:.7 Instances, aneiude 


statements on foreign aid by John Lewis (1973), Orville 


Freeman (1973a; 1973b), and Edward Mason (1973); on trade by 


Fred Bergsten (1972; 1973); and om economic interdependence 


by Richard” Coopers(1972)a 
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Finally, it should be noted in passing that many 
Congressional Hearing reports include articles and writings 
by ODC staff -- some 11 of the 54 hearings where ODC wit- 
nesses appeared. ODC writings too were found in six Con- 
gressional Documents, which are compilations of experts' 
views on particular topics (CIS,1974d; 1974e; 1974f; 1973a; 
$9730 1975): 

CONCLUDING NOTES ON ODC'S 
POTENTIAL INFLUENCE ON PCLICY-~FORMATION 

Inthe preceding subsections of this chapter, evi- 
dence has been accumulated to assess the "potential in- 
fluence" “of ‘the “ODC “on U.S? foreien-policy formation, and 
to document public manifestations of ODC's policy-formation 
and ideology-propagation. Linked to well-known corporate, 
state, and/or intellectual power-elites, the ODC can be 
eatdiitoshave “arhéavy spool of potential “intluence””“at its 
diepoesal. Yin its tpols cy—formation process, the ODGccalts 
upon such power elites to grace its functions and acts as 
a quasi-public arena where these elites can regularly forge 
consensus, crystallize strategies and tactics, and make 
known their views’ om issues within ODC’s frame of reference 
(Jeu<.oe UDC relations) stotthose im official policy—pien— 
ning capacities. At the same time, ODC staff function much 
like "research assistants" and "public relations" experts 
to reformulate these perspectives in an attractive, "social— 


scientific" package for distribution (a) below to the U.S. 
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masses (via inter alia publications and liaison activities), 
and (b) above to middle-level and top-level official deci- 
STon-meakers on U.S. foreign policy (via ODC publication, and 
public or off-the-record exchanges). 

However, since the methodology employed does not 
include access to inside kinds of information (e.g. ODC 
private documents; internal observations), it was not possi- 
ble to describe or draw any conclusions about specific 
influencing attempts on the formulation of particular 
foreign-policy issues, except partially in the case of 
appearances before public Congressional Committees. And 
furthermore, given that Congress is not the decisive maker 
of foreign policy, the interesting question of "how influen- 
tial has the ODC been on actual State policy-formulation 
through the 70's" remains unanswered in the direct sense. 
Nevertheless, an indirect answer can be suggested -- through 
a composite "anectodal" inventory of recent power-network 
dynamics which imply, at the very least, a not insignifi- 
cant achievement for the relatively young ODC in raising its 
power-status within the U.S. foreign-policy planning network. 

To bégin with ODC directors and staff, one finds’ cer— 
tain significant career changes or events which suggest or 
indicated even closer links of the ODC with State policy- 
formation centers. Thus Director Daniel Parker moved into 
the postoof USALDrAdministratorpover 1973 xo 197 6¢5 2nd 
returned to the Board thereafter. Anthony Lake who repre— 


sented International Voluntary Services on ODC's Board, 
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became Director of Policy Planning Staff, State Department, 
in the Carter Administration. According a recent U.S. News 
& World Report (Jan 28, 1980: 24), Lake was influential in 
Shaping Carter's policies towards UDCs based on principles 
of interdependence -- tea as explained in Section III, 
constitute the crux of ‘ODC ideology. Two other ODC directors 
wo have been recruited anto Carter's foreien-policy staff 
are intellectual elites: Brooking's C. Fred Bergsten (Assis- 
tant Secretary of International Affairs, Treasury Depart- 
ment), and Yale's Richard Cooper (UnderSecretary of Economic 
Affairs, State Department). Another long-standing ODC 
director, Leonard Woodcock (UAW President) became the first 
U.S. ambassador to China following opening of diplomatic 
relations. 

Among, ODG staff,. Senior Fellow Guy F. Erb, is now a2 
staff member of the National Security Council (U.S. Govern--~ 
ment Manual, 1978/79). ODC's long-standing expert on food, 
Lester R. Brown -— though he did not move into government 
but launched instead under Rockefeller auspices his own 
think-tank -- had by the time he left the ODC, established 
a somewhat "star" reputation within "development" policy- 
circles. A Washington Post biographical article (October 
27, 1974+ L-01-1) described Brown ag 

one of the world's most influential thinkers -- 

one of the heroes of our time, a very honest guy 
and committed person (who joined the ODC in 1969 and 
became).. an apostle of world hunger. 

Now he has arrived. Representatives and sena- 


tors invite him to private luncheons; the Prime 
Minister of Sweden engages him in after dinner 
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conversation ... he is on 'Meet the Press' 
Now President of WorldWatch Institute, Brown has maintained 
Soce Links “with wie ‘OPC “by “si bting on” ODC "Ss Board. 

Another Senior Fellow, Roger Hansen, served in 1977 
as a Senior Staff member of the National Security Council 
(ONC 71979). “Also}as*eartier* noted, Hansen moved in that 
year into the Jacob Blaustein Chair of International Organi- 
zation, School of Advanced International Studies, John 
Pepeins Universi wy. “BuL prior’ to thre shirt, Hansen had 
from 1974 to 1977 served simultaneously as a Senior Fellow 
of the 1980s Project of the Council on Foreign Relations. 

At the CFR, Hansen authored two studies on global interde- 
pendence (Hansen, 1979: Fishlow et. al., 1978), and partici- 
pated in designing the 1980s Project on North-South Relations. 

Here, it is highly relevant to add that besides 
Hansen, several ODC Directors play prominent leadership roles 
in the CFR's 1980s Project (supra:75). During 1975 and 1976, 
ten Working Groups had met to explore major international 
issues and to subject initial drafts of 1900s Project studies 
to critical review. Among these ten Project Working Groups, 
four were chaired by ODC Directors’, namely ODC Chairman Rev., 
Hesburgh (Working Group on Human Rights), Roger Fisher 
(Working Group on Transnational Violence and Subversion), 
Lawrence C. Mcquade (Working Group on Principles of Inter- 
national Trade), and Eugene B. Skolnikoff (Working Groups 
on the Environment, the Global Commons, and Economic Growth) -. 


Playing a central advisory role in the work of the 1980s 
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Project is the so-called Coordinating Group, comprising 
nearly 20 elite academics and think-tank experts. Among 
these are at least three ODC Directors: Edward K. Hamilton, 
Stephen Stamas, and Richard Cooper. 

hastabut eerbainiy not ticast¢.thent960seProjeetats 
controlled by a governing body, namely the Committee on 
Savdies ofthe Board Jofebirectors-of the.Council:.onsForeign 
Relations. ‘As of dune 30,.1-978; <this Committee 
was chaired by James Perkins (ICED's President and 
long-standing ODC Director-Founder). Two other members 
among the 10-strong Committee are also ODC Directors,Walter 
J. Levy and Stephen Stamas. Another member, Robert Charpie, 
Wes ODCabirector over 1975-77 (hansen, 61.979 s.xiv aff) Such 
close interlocks between the ODC and the CFR's 1980s Pro- 
ject can only further legitimate ODC's standing within the 
U.S. policy-—formation network. | 

Turning next to ODC's long-standing President James 
Grant and Chairman Theodore Hesburgh, some interesting 
developments in their power-structural profiles occurred 
through the 70's which would have reflected favorably on 
ODG.'s «institutional. image...» In. late-1975,: fan. example; 
Grant had. secured. the privilege to be part of an elite 
group of U.S. "leaders" of private organizations organized 
by the U.S. Committee on U.S.-China Relations to visit 
China in late 1975 (New York Times, Oct 4, 1975: 4) The 
leaders included, notably, Cyrus Vance (Chairman, Rocke— 


feller Foundation, and Vice-Chairman, Council on Foreign 
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Relations; now U.S. Secretary of State); C. Burgess eee 
dent, Foreign Policy Association); J. Knowles (President, 
Rockefeller Foundation); and B. Manning (President, CFR). 
Such travelling around in the company of illustrous ruling- 
class personages surely helps to raise Grant's elite status, 
especially considering his career origins and record. Most 
recently, around 1979, Grant appears to_have .-secured.a 
firm niche in the U.S. power-elite , via his appointment 
to the Board of Trustees, Rockefeller Foundation. 

In the area of "development" theory-and-practice, 
Grant also made career progress. Earlier, when analyzing 
SID or the Society for International Development (Chapter 
5), it was noted that Grant served as a Vice-President from 
1976 to 1979. Standing again for election in August 1979, 
Grant. this.time won the Presidency. . This election success 
suggests, at the least, a gréwing acceptance of the ODC and 
ODG-type ideology within DC and UDC "development" circles. 
Pinabby, pimelanuary £980; eGrant tefts0DC’s Presidency. to 
become Executive Director of UNICEF (SID, 1979: 2-3). Such 
a promotion -- despite his departure from the ODC -- can be 
expected to enhance ODC's international image and applica-— 
thom of ODC ideology within the U.N. System, since it would 
be most surprising if Grant does not remain on as an ODC 
Director or maintain close links with the ODC. 

As for-0ODG!s «Long-standing Chairman, Theodore Hes- 
burgh was already well-known prior to his ODC involvement 
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Dame, since: 1952, and“in= various" "social reformist" roles 
(ewe Chairman, US. (Commission on -Caval Rights; LT969)manBut 
his "acceptance", so to speak, by the ruling-class probably 
eame in 1972 with his election to a directorship of Rocke- 
feller's Chase Manhattan Bank in 1972. As the New York 
Times (Mar 22, 1972: 63) noted, this "appointment ... makes 
him one of the relatively few clerics serving as directors 
of major corporation." ©5 But Hesburgh was to rise even 
higher in Rockefeller "scales of merit” when, after Cyrus 
Vance departed to join Carter's presidential campaign, 
Hesburgh replaced Vance as the Chairman of the Rockefeller 
Foundation (New York Times, Jan 15, 1976). Hesburgh also 
seems to command considerable respect in Carter's estima- 
tion, being selected by the President-elect in late 1976 

to join his inner circle of advisers on Cabinet appoint- 
ments and considered as a possible nominee for Carter's 
Secretary of Health, Welfare & Education (Washington Post, 
Nov 20: A-02-3; Nov 25, 1976: A-O4-4). 

Given this close Carter-Hesburgh connection, it is 
not surprising (and undoubtedly helpful to ODC's potential 
influence) that Carter chose in May 1977 to make the Uni-— 
versity of Notre Dame the venue of his first compre- 
hensive policy-speech (Carter, 1977). In that speech, 
Carter echoed a catchword of "global interdependence" 
thinking -- that "a peaceful world cannot long exist one- 
third rich and two-thirds hungry” -— and thus rich nations 


should assist with aid for short-term solutions to under- 
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development, and "expanded and equitable trade" for the 
long-run. Recently, Hesburgh was selected to be Chairman, 
ee erin ot emMbassador,,.b1) the. .S. delegation of the U Ni 
Conference on Science & Technology for Development (WHO'S 


WHO IN NORTH AMERICA, 1978/79). 


Another piece of indirect evidence bearing on 
ODC’s status as a foreign policy-planning group are the 
following statements of praise found at the end of the 
1976/77 ODC Annual Report (ODC, 1977): 


I greatly appreciate the excellent work the 
Overseas Development Council has done in support 
of our foreign assistance programs and improving 
relations between the developed and developing 
worlds. As we confront the enormous challenge of 
meeting basic human needs on a global scale, this 
Support will become even more critical 

—- Jimmy Carter 
President of the United States 


I share both your profound. concern. for “the 
world's poorest peoplesand your belief that we must 
strive for greater international cooperation on 
global economic issues .... Let me again express 
my high regard for the work of the Council and for 
your dedicated efforts in the cause of development 


—- Gerald R. Ford 
Former President of the United States 


The annual publication of the Overseas Develop- 
ment Council's assessment of U.S. relations with the 
developing countries of the world has come to be a 
major event in the ongoing debate and analysis in 
this arex of U.S. foreigr and economic’ policy ....-. 

I was particularly interested to note that the issues 
identified as being of the greatest importance were 
very close to the areas we have been addressing.... 


- W. Michael Blumenthal 
Secretary of, the Treasury 


Your Agenda 1977 of the ODC is another masterful 
job! It is extremely well-written and well-documen- 
bed. Lt 18 at anvaluable resource and I salute you 
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fOr oa su: 
= (Ponies KNOWLES a MD 


President, The Rockefeller foundation 


The ODC has continuously met the increasingly 

critical need for information on the developing 

world. The success of global business operations 

will depend upon a knowledge -- in the future even 

more.so than in the past ~- of the problems and 

the potential of the developing world 

- Constant M. van Vilierden 
Executive Vice-President, Bank of America 

Though likely ceremonial in function, such effusive praise 
from key power-elites may not be disregarded. For would 
non-elite or counter-establishment groups easily or ever 
obtain similar doses of supportive comments ? 

Tast, Dt no least, “third-party publications) have 
corroborated the above indications of ODC's steady and 
healthy growth in the foreign policy-planning and formula— 
tion network. The two major foreign-policy daily newspapers, 
New York Times and Washington Post, have as earlier noted, 
given much space to reports on ODCG activities and ideology. 
But such reports are not all: the New York Times in its 
editorial of June 7, 1974 entitled "End of Foreign Aid" 
relied extensively on ODC "development ideology” to sub- 
stantiate the newspaper's support of foreign aid, and lauded 
the ODC as “the independent Overseas Development Council, 
which is doing some of the most sophisticated analyses of 


world economic relations" (New York Times, June 7, 1974: 34). 


The Washington Post (March 17, 1974: A-14-1), in a report 
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on a meeting of Presidents of major international “develop- 
ment" institutions (including the World Bank and IMF), sig- 
nificantly reported President Knowles of the Rockefeller 
Foundation citing ODC's work, and most importantly, among 
all other organization presidents present, quoted only ODC's 
James Grant. 

Finally, in a recent assessment of the impact of 
"non-profit organizations" on U.S. foreign-policy, a 
veteran observer of NGOs concluded that some Saply, Lun new. 
organizations concerned with particular issues —— such as 
the Overseas Development Council ... have become more res- 
pected and influential in their particular fields, through 
specialization in substance, policy processes, and communi - 
cations fields, than older agencies with broader interests 
and memberships." Hero went on to conclude as follows: 


A number of organizations -- such as the Councrr 
on Foreign Relations, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the London-based International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, the World Peace 
Foundation, the Overseas Development Gouncrl, and 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Association -—- 
have developed reputations among foreign-policy 
officials, as well as the attentive non-govern- 
mental minority, for the factual and analytical 
gua lites ofethels publications and programmes. 
Their books, monographs, and periodicals are widely 
read, if not by busy top-level officials,certainly 
by their advisers and the foreign-policy bureau- 
cracy and interested DUplIG citizens. Overall, 
these groups probably exert more long-run influence 
on federal executive officials than do ai ue 
other organizations, with much larger budgets and 
numerous memberships, who argue for “par wiculan 
POINTS Ol ViLewW,. OF attempt to reach larger publics 
directly (Hero, 1978: 169; italics added) . 


In sum, the indirect and partially direct evidence 
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accumulated through this study's methodology, leads toa 
eeneral ‘conclusion about’ thes 0DC's influence on’ foreign- 
policy’ formation inamely’ that. the ODC, as a specialized: cor- 
porate-backed promotional group (with material and elite 
status Ssponsorshipefromekey U.S ruling-class representa- 
bavesis has established itself firmly and increasingly as 
@nee prestigious “sitar” in the U.s. policy-planning universe. 
The emphasis on "one" is necessary as a reminder that there 
exists even more long-standing policy-planning institutions 
(e.g. Council on Foreign Relations, Brookings Tnseticution)).: 
Fomine came cime, tnouen, 1) 1c Clear that the ODC"™s role 

is not subservient but rather complementary. It has the 
Precitic iutiligies Of (a) Tocusimg specially on Us --UDC 
relations —- an increasing )]y-important aspect -of U.S. 
foreign-policy formation; and (b) an extensive ideology- 
propagation programme that allows the U.S. ruling-class to 
reach not just U.S. underclasses but also client UDC elites. 
Furthermore, very close links are maintained at the power- 
structural and ideological levels between the ODC and its 
"older, bigger brothers" -- thus their continued collabora- 
tive and/or complementary policy-planning and influencing 
activities on "development™ policy issues’ seem assured. And 
in the final analysis, the stable and continuing support of 
jesging US, corporationsvand “opinion-leader” power-elites 
like David Rockefeller clearly indicate that the ODC is per- 
ceived by the U.S. ruling-class as useful to their needs and 


interests. 
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Mie next Section of this study(1f11) and. the conclud- 
ing Section (IV) will show exactly how ODC's development- 
ideology essentially serve U.S. and world capitalist ruling- 
elass interests, and conversely, why it cannot serve the 
interests of oppressed and under-developed Third World 


peoples. 
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THE ODC IDEOLOGY ON 
THIRD WORLD UNDERDEVELOPMENT 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
A SUMMARY OF THEMES, CONCEPTS 
AND EMPIRICAL ANALYSES 
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INTRODUCTION 


invinrs ~ convent analycis’ of the \ODC"s ideology of 
development, I will objectively summarize the Council's 
perspectives on the diverse issues of Third World under- 
development and development. The analysis begins with the 
central themes of ODC's development ideology and then pro- 
ceeds in several following sections to articulate specific 
Tacets of those themes. The facets include: aid, trade, 
employment, technology, food, population, energy, "develop- 
ment education”, NIEO, dependency and liberation. 

My choice of specific facets is based on the general 
criterion of key topics in current development discourse, 
such as aid, technology, trade etc., and on the criterion 
that these topics are also discussed as specific interest- 
areas in ODC literature. In this regard, with one exception, 
virtually all facets of the "development theory" universe 
which have been published by the ODC is included in my 
summary analysis. The sole exception concerns issues focu- 
sing on "Women in Development”, for though the ODC did 
publish under its auspices proceedings of the AAAS (American 
Association. for the Advancement of Science) Seminar on Women 
in Development(Tinker & Bramsen,1976), this topic as yet has 
not occupied much time or attention of ODC experts, namely 
either ODC staff themselves or invited spokespersons. A 
contrasting, example is the topic of "Employment", where 


though the ODC also published under its auspices an ILO 
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study on the subject, "research, seminars, and publications 
on the interrelated subjects of employment, growth and the 
meeting of basic needs have been an important part of ODC's 
program since the Council's establishment” (IL0,1977:220). 

Table 34 shows the numbers and types of ODC and ODC- 
related literature that provided "raw material” for the con- 
tent analysis. (Table 29 gives an inventory by year of 
GDC tateravurc. Ins Various. publication, series) .«uin all, 20 
out of 26 published ODC Development Papers, 26 out of 31 
ODC Development Communiques, 7 out of 9 ODC Occasional 
Papers, and 7 out of 8 ODC Monographs were cited. If any 
papers, communiques etc. were not actually mentioned, this 
was because of overlap and repetition of ODC views among the 
various types of publications rather than failure to analy- 
ze them. 

A two-step mode of content-analysis is employed. 
In the primary stage, the original text being analyzed is 
reduced to the essential arguments and propositions, but 
With Minimal paraphrasing (i.e. verbatim quotes are recorded 
Ofeuhe poantoor warezument,) . nue .a body Obs primary) iarorm= 
ational packets" (PIPs) are formed. At the secondary ana- 
lysis stage, the FPlrs*are’ first allocated {o relevant 
tapical. 'bags'(TOBs), centering on the chosen categories 
(facets) of the ODC's development ideology. Next, as each 
TOB is being content-analyzed, portions of each PIP 
fit cist TOR will be simultaneously judged as to their 


relevance to other topics which are to be or have been exa- 
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Table 34: ODC and ODC-related Literature Cited in Content 
Analysis 


a 


Type ‘of Publication Number Cited 


ODC Development Papers 20 
ODC Development Communiques 26 
ODC Occasional Papers if, 
Articles in Occasional Papers 7 
ODC Monographs 8 
ODC Annual Agenda for Action is) 
Articles in Agendas for Action a7, 
ODC Books 
(a) by single authors 8 
(b) collections L 
(c) articles in collections 36 
Periodical articles by ODC staff 6 
Other Publications 4 


“The label "ODC" refers to literature published by 
the ODC itself or by other publishers in cooperation with 
the ODC. Material used in the analysis were published 
between. 1970 and 1977, except for two ODC Development Papers 
published in early 1978. 
mined. In other words, further potentially "new" primary 
data will be constantly recycled into the initially com- 
pleted secondary analysis of each topic, and may or may 
not be relevant to the final reworking. Such a two-step 
analysis has the advantage of being systematic and compre- 
hensive, and also allows’ the ODC's development’ ideology” to 
eventually emerge from the contributions of all its theor- 
ists, experts and spokespersons rather than from the rese- 
archer's (even if unintended) selective reliance on one or 


a few writers only. 


A final methodological note is in order, namely the 
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question of what "objectivity" means in my content-analysis. 
To be objective in answering "what is the ODC really saying 
about Third World underdevelopment and development" is in 
fact to seek answers to several interrelated queries. 
These include not only finding out the ODC's dominant themes 
on any facet of underdevelopment or development, but also 
noticing any divergences or even contradictions among indi- 
vidual spokespersons. Where divergences exist, do they 
actually undermine the notion of an integrated, cohesive 
ODC development ideology? Furthermore, it means to be alert 
to how the ODC represents what others say (especially those 
Pieche (Critical paradiem) about the issues at hand. In other 
words, is the ODC itself objective about other views on 
underdevelopment or development? 

haste but. not Least, though the sprimary intent of 
thes, section is tovarticulate the “what is”?of ODC"s deve- 
lopment ideology and leave a full-fledged critique to the 
final section, it has been found necessary at several points 
to imply criticisms (and occasionally, even express them 
explicitly) so as to make better contextual sense out of 
characteristics attributed to ODC ideolagy. Often, this 
was achieved by noting ommissions, that is, what the ODC 
spokesperson does not say about some issue. This provides 


a sensitive acid-test for paradigmatic affiliation. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF INTERDEPENDENCE 
AND A "NEW" DEVELOPMENT THEORY 


“INTERDEPENDENCE” 


In a 1975 interview, Secretary of State Henry Kiss- 
inger was credited with the following comments: 
Rorithemeiret thimeren aiistory. foreien ipo lircy 
has truly become global....I believe that with all 
the dislocations we now experience, there also 
existe an excracordinary opportunity ito. form for 
thectirst obime sa tiruley eho babisociety, canrred iby 
the principle of interdependence. 
These words, quoted in an essay in an ODC annual Agenda for 
Action’, highlight a pivotal concept ‘in ODC's development 
ideology, namely the principle of interdependence. In gen- 
eralized or specitic form, it 1s to be-found in virGually 


all of ODC’s numerous papers’, communiques, books and mono- 


graphs on Third World development and U.S.-UDC relations. 


Cold War Outdated 
To begin with, interdependence is seen as dictated 


by changed conditions in global politics and economics, 


which demand in turn a new U.S. foreign policy. Hunter“ 


puts” Ei truce 


weeinetoecorder Of UsS. torelen policy ~priori= 
ties, the world's poor and their countries remain 
far down the list...we are now between a relation- 
ship with the developing countries based on morality 
and the Cold War, and one based on cooperation and 
a greater interdependence among all nations. 


The Nixon Administration's development policy is criticized 
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Plains 
A 


for not heeding the changing world situation in which "trad- 
itional security” issues are now overshadowed by "interna- 
tional economic issues." Today, contends ODC Chairman 
Peeparen "Cold War problems no longer dominate our atten- 
tion -=- or provide reasons for promoting the development of 
poor countries." Furthermore, there appears to be a "gra- 
dual convergence of the two (East-West) systems", as evi- 
denced by the use of bonuses and profit criteria in the 
USSR and Eastern European industries while the U.S. govern- 
ment increasingly manages the economy, and by mutual produ- 
ction and merchandizing agreements between communist and 
capitalist firms. Since Eastern nations are attempting to 
create "consumer economies...it is in the U.S. interest to 
help them do a 2 
"Peace”, therefore, is no longer a function. o£ mili- 
tary strength alone. Rather, "tomorrow's threats to peace 
(as a state of international order) will be contained 
largely in challenges to the relative distribution of eco- 
MOnLC, Note Mit tary: whee oo These challenges will emanate 
largely from the poor countries who, as statistics in ODC 
annuals amply testify, are slipping further and further 
behind the rich minorities of the world. U.S. citizens must 
recognize the "deep resentment” of their "privileged posi- 
tion of great wealth” by poor peoples elsewhere. @ 
om world of increasing disparity between the 
rich and the poor is dangerous..«.[here comes a 
time when the underprivileged group..-will no 


lonzer-accept its "subordinate status. It will lJash 
out to hurt the privileged group --even at the 
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Priceuc te nurcenc weteelt smore-in the shortirun. 
1t.2s ‘in*this<lightsthat one canrunderstand,.for instance, 
ODC 'sestrong-supports forsvainew Panama-Canal treaty (sinee 
ratified by Congress under Carter) which is based less on 
traditional U.S. military-security interests --as the 1903 
treaty was -- and more on long-run political-economic co- 
Operation with Panama .? And even the "security" of the 
Pacific Basin region -- long articulated in politico- 
military terms -- is now rationalized economically. The 
"economic dynamism” of export-oriented Eastern UDCs like 
Taiwan, South Korea, and some Southeast Asian nations is 
deemed increasingly determinant of political stability and 
security in the region, including the long-term “prosperity” 


of Japan.?° 


Increased U.S. Dependency 
More specifically, this view that the Third World 


poses a "threat” should be based, according to the ODC, on 
the clear recognitianm af the increasing "dependency” of the 


United States on the Third World for ite “well-being”. 


Raw materials dependency. First, the U.S. is now 


"dependent or imports for more thar half of its supplies of 


nll By the 


nine of sixteen critical minerals and metals. 
end of this century, the U.S. will depend on foreign seurces 
for more than 50 per cent of thirteen basic raw materials 


of which already 100 per cent of chromium and over 80 per 


per cent of manganese, nickel and aluminium are now import- 
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13,8 competition for dwindling resources of high- 
grade mineral deposits intensifies, the U.S. economy 
will become more vulnerable to external forces beyond 
Pts control...The situation forcefully underlines the 
Uss. @interest “ina "600 perative “world’order in which 
resources are freely shared. 

With respect to energy-supplying materials, the West is 
hence advised to admit the energy-producing states more 
fully into international economic Ae voredari ieee 
Rather than the U.S. trying to achieve energy "iIndependence” 
with its high domestic costs!-, 

itlis*time’ to .« consider the possi bibkities:of 
achieving energy security through a global approach 
that more clearly recognizes the realities and 
opportunities of our energy interdependence. 

One facet of this global approach would encourage invest- 
ments by OPEC nationsin the U.S. economy, thus equalizing 
"potential vulnerability and potential reciprocal benefits 
Biococpetatientmes 
The issue of raw-materials access within an "inter- 
dependence” framework also crops up in the specific realm 
oflocean-use. -It°is) inthe -UsS. ‘and the West's long-term 
interests to institutionalize global norms of peaceful 
ocean exploitation, rather than engage in "grabbing of 
rights”.!” More, however, will be said later on the ODC's 


view of energy and ocean-use issues. 


U.Gs investments. Aysecona aspect of U.S.) ine 
dependency” with the Third World stems from the increasing 


involvement of U.S. MNCs in production activities in UDCs. 
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Thisternternationalization of +production‘ihas’ taken’ such 
forms as industrial complementation agreements (creating 
multinational or regional markets for products whose pro- 
duction are scattered among different countries), and 
international sourcing of components as in the use by U.S. 


18 How- 


firms of HongKong- or Mexican-manufactured parts. 
ever, while lauding the "development" contributions of 
MNCs, our ODC experts also admit that their "advent has 
tended to disturb existing cultural and economic practices.” 
1 Without...arrangements to balance and amelio- 
rate conflicting national and corporate objectives, 
the unique contribution that multinational corpora- 
tions can make towards advancing world living 
standards and building a world economy will be 
jeopardized. 
Precisely how MNCs can ‘contribute’ to Third World develop- 


ment will be elaborated later. 


World trade. Thirdly, the U.S. economy has become 
increasingly dependent for its health on the world trading 
system. A worldwide expansion af. trades, for example, 
requires by necessity that the Third World gets a bigger 
slice of the world economic pie than has been allowed by 
the existing international economic order. As ODC Chairman 
Hesburgh<° warns, "the international monetary and trade 
systems may not work well for us unless they also benefit 
developing countries far more than before." How well such 
reforms could work out for the U.S. is noted by Hunter“! 


as follows: 


Helping to meet the needs of the world's less 
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developed nations can also pay dividends for the 
United States -- even beyond the effective funct- 
ioning of the international systems. American 
workers and consumers stand to gain from a world 
in which developing states are- growing and prosp- 
ering more than they are now: less expensive 

goods will become available; new investment and 
income opportunities will be provided; and markets 
will be created for those developed-country goods 
and services that are in increasing demand by 
developing countries. Thus greater equity among 
nations 1s Notveonly inight in itself; if .it.contri- 
butes to development and to the economic interest 
Gfeboth richiand»poor nations, it-can. also be. the 
most practical course for all countries. 

Sewell“ presses the point home with statistics that 
show that 27 per cent of present U.S. exports go to: non- 
OPEC UDCs, an increase from under $6 billion in 1955 to 
nearly $28 billion in 1974. Assuming similar UDC growth 
rates and U.S. share in UDC imports for the 70's as in the 
60's, UDCs could be expected to import by 16S 5. an.addit1o— 
nal $27 billion of goods per year" from the U.S. -- worth 


up to two million additional U.S. jobs. 


Ecological problems. A fourth component of the 
ODC's concept of "interdependence" has to do with ecologi- 
cal considerations. "The widening gap between the rich 
countries and the poor can no longer be viewed in economic 
terms alone. It must be viewed in the context of a shared 
ecosystem and mutual dependence on the earth's life- 
support systems. "> The DCs must therefore be increasingly 
concerned with problems of pollution from land or marine 
industries, and use of toxic pesticides. "Economic non- 
proliferation" by UDCs must be Re rer ice Furthermore, 


the "over-population" issue (of which more is said later) 
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is deemed to be closely intermeshed with pollution problems: 
"in the long run, one of the indispensable Keys LOU proteet— 
ing this global environment will be population stabiliza- 


25 


TON.” 


Social interdependence. Finally, Browhie’ refers to 


the increasing "social interdependence” of nations’ Oné 
facet mentioned is drug addiction in DCs while sources of 
drugs lie in UDCs. More importantly, another facet raised 
is that of rising unemployment in UDCs. This unemployment 
crisis generates high social discontent“, 
creating a socially inflammable situation which 
threatens to disrupt the existing social and poli- 
ticaltorder Cin many poor countries...The potential 
international repercussions of such domestic unrest 
are manifold at a time when rich countries are 
becoming increasingly dependent on the poor ones 
for energy fuels, industrial raw materials and 
cooperation in environmental matters. 
The jobless constitute the "most likely source of revolu- 
tion", <° and such UDC domestic instability threaten pros- 
pects for U.S. trade and foreign investment .°? Ties elon: 
countries therefore have vital interests in alleviating 
unemployment and "pre-empting" domestic unrest in UDCs 
inimical to DC economic health. How they should go about 


resolving this problem is discussed later. 


Accomodation and Integration 


“Interdependence”, in effect, provides a rallying 
concept around the ODC is urging U.S. foreign policy be 


focussed. In formulating what they deem to be the "long- 
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term’ “interests of the U-ss%;"0DC theorists also continually 
Utilize the key sub-concepts of- “accomodation” and "“integra- 
GON 
3°We can recognize the interrelation of (global) 
problems and try to seek elements of cooperation to 
reduce conflict and discord; or we can wait for the 
emergence of ‘confrontation politics' on the part 
of developing countries...Far better...to anticipate 
potential trouble, if possible, and to recognize the 
possibilities in accomodation before acrimony sets in. 
31 this decade will demand the creation of new 
international institutions and the improvement of 
existing ones to solve problems that defy the efforts 
preneatvions scurne Sinely...ib will demand,oaf the 
United States and other nations a new kind of foreign 
policy that looks beyond short-sighted national 
interest and sincerely aims to integrate the long-run 
inverests of the industrial countries’ with those of 
the developing countries, whose overriding national 
purpose is development. 
Significantly, similar sentiments came from members of the 
two most recent Presidential advisory committees on foreign 
assistance(Perkins and Peterson Committees“, which con- 
vened in Washington in June 1973 to make new recommendations 
on "U.S. cooperation with the developing countries." 
"Confrontation politics” entail costs for both DCs 
and upce2* For the First World, these costs include: 
higher UDC raw-material prices, reducing MNC-sendback 
incomes; strengthened. DC protective trade barriers, raising 
DC-consumer prices; declining foreign markets for DC exports 
as slower growth lowers UDC-purchasing power; increasing 
difficulties in global economic management. For the Third 
World, predicted "costs" include: defensive DC -commodity 


stockpiling, affecting UDC commodity earnings; withdrawal 
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of DCs from U.N. institutions, affecting development aid; 
hardening of DC attitudes on trade negotiations with UDCs; 
greater protectionism in DC markets, reducing UDC opportu- 
nities to export industrial goods; decline in DC aid-lending. 
Thus, from the ODC's "interdependence" perspective, un- 
yielding confrontation would mean impeded economic growth 
and "development" for both DCs and UDCs. 

Thetalternative.to “confrontation” is) creation, of 
new DC-UDC "compacts". As later analyzed, various changes 
in trading, monetary, aid and other international economic 
relationships are proposed which in the ODC's view will 
serve both the long-term interests of rich nations as well 
as the "development” needs of UDCs. 

It is interesting to note ODC's invoking of "expe- 
rience" to argue for the validity of "accomodation” and 
"integration". Whereas, in the immediate post-war period, 
the U.S. was faced with revolutionary overthrow of esta- 
blished governments, the current "challenge” of UDCs is 
Seen as merely for greater "equity” in the global economic 
order.” Such a challenge is deemed analagous to the 
struggles of the U.S. working-class in the early part of 
this century, and their "victory” is "almost universally 
hailed today as good for the economy, the society, and the 
fation.iiedhus 

DO ee ae suggests that, in the economic 

arena, a bid for power and income by one party does 
not necessarily threatens the well-being of those 
whose position in the hierarchy is being challenged. 


In short, it need not be a zero-sum game, but can 
be very positive for all participants as we have 
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learned both from our domestic record and our 

experience with the Marshall Plan.. The test 

ror the dominant. nations.1s to respond. to 

hierarchical challenges with creative proposals 

that benefit all parties... 

Critical commentators would, of course, note here 

that this so-called working-class "victory" lauded by the 
ODC was never really'a real victory in class-struggle 


terms, but only tactical gains that the-ruling-class con- 


ceded in order to maintain real power in its hands. Indeed, 


this appears to be precisely what the ODC means when it 


urges that more power be given to the Third World. Writing 
oY 


in the elite journal Foreign Policy, SeniorFellow Hunter 
was quite unambiguous about the limits to this global re- 
ordering: "A necessary...shift of power is required”, but 
he takes care to qualify the "necessary” by "limited”. 


38 


And further on, Hunter concludes: 


». preserving a basis for sustained power and 
progperity...as well as-:helping to preserve the 
larger economic peace (even as "first among equals”) 
will require us to pay much greater attention to 
the economic needs of other countries (emphasis 
added). 

Altruistic Motivations 

ODC writings, though stressing "enlightened self- 
interest” in advocating a "gIobaI new deal”, also --not 
unexpectedly--project "altruistic” sentiments. Thus the 
"sole objective” of aid is to "help development”, not ‘to 
change a recipient's foreign policy, or to significantly 


influence elections. "27 ODC Chairman Hesburein argues 


that 
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regardless of the past, we have a responsibility 
for helping to create conditions that will henceforth 
GontPibutesato wa-better ‘bite +for +all ~people.««,Even 
where inere 1s no eullt, all of us have a responsi- 
bility, ssooted ine justice, .to..promote,.the,develop- 
ment of the world's poor majority. 

Elsewhere, Heepuren* quotes approvingly President Carter's 
Inauguration Statement to the World, in which he committed 
his administration to shaping a world order that is "just", 
Pmore responsive to human aspirations”, "stable and peace- 
ful", and spoke.of the "basic rights” of every human being 
tovce “free” not only of “political repression” but also 
"poverty, hunger and disease.” Finally, Saree CalLei tor 
a new social ethic -- a desire to survive and improve the 
human condition: 

It is even conceivable that the common crisis 
confronting all of us could draw mankind together, 
giving rise to a new humanism...ourfuture well- 
being depends on how quickly the new ethic emerging 
can be translated into a new, more humane set of 


global priorities, new global institutions, and 
new levels of global cooperation...(emphasis added). 


Summary: "Interdependence” 


The foregoing sub-sections articulated the pivotal 
concept underpinning ODC's development ideology, namely 
the principle of interdependence. Changing global polities 
and economics are deemed to demand a "new” U.S. foreign 
policy transcending traditional Cold War motivations. 
Shaped increasingly by economic power, U.S. security re- 
quires in the long-run more sensitivity to Third World 
aspirations for equitable sharing of world material wealth. 


This is because of the increasing "dependency" of the U.8- 
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on the Third World, including (a) greater dependency on U.S. 
raw-material resources, (b)growth of U.S. investments in 
UDCs, (c)need for expanded international trade, which re- 
quires UDC "development", so as to sustain U.S. domestic 
growth, (d)ecological interdependence, and (e)increasing 
prospects for UDC social instability as poverty deepens, 
which is not conducive to U.S. trade and investment. ODC 
theorists also continually harp on the notions of "accomo- 
dation” and “integration”. Instead of confrontation, which 
will be costly for both DCs and UDCs, the U.S. and other 
First World nations should seek to accomodate to legitimate 
UDC demands for a new international economic order. Through 
more equitable DC-UDC "compacts" in trade, aid, investment, 
and other international economic regimes, the Third World 
can be safely integrated into a. new global order that will 
be beneficial to UDCs and still continue to serve U.S. long- 


run interests. 
A "NEW" DEVELOPMENT THEORY 


The modernization paradigm of underdevelopment and 
development, which held sway during the sixties as.a result. 
of work by such experts as Rostow, basically emphasized 
economic growth as the raison d'etre of development. ODC 
Senior Fellow fonrer summarizes that strategy as follows: 

For many years, almost everyone looked at the 

development of poor countries solely in terms oc. 
economic goals: development meant a rising gross 
national product, an increase in investment and 


consumption (the twin pillars of traditional 
economics), and a rising standard of living..-- 
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The tools of this kind of development...were 

...anything that could help get the engines 

of investment, production, and consumption 

moving in the individual poor country. 
These tools included the inflow of capital goods from deve- 
loped nations (e.g. machines, factories, refineries) and of 
technical expertise (e.g. advisers, students abroad), the 


creation of economic institutions (e.g. banks, firms), and 


schools to produce a literate, schooled populace. 


Trickle-Down Failure 

From a "growth" perspective, the strategy did 
achieve results, for UDCs' growth rate of 5 per cent in the 
60's was the "highest sustained rate” ever achieved by 
modernizing states in an early technological stage. How- 
ever, "contrary to earlier expectations, the unprecendented 
increases in output of the past decade have failed to tri- 
ckle down significantly to the poorest majority of the 
pesbloducn ODC President Geet noted that 

those people most favored by the development 

process--including large landowners, civil servants, 
and skilled industrial workers--have generally 

been able to prevent any large-scale redistribution 
in income in favor of the poor majority. 

Mexico ig cited as one example where rising GNP 
growth rate alone is no guarantee against worsening pover- 
ee Likewise, despite Brazil's economic "success”, the 
national-income share received by the poorest 40 per cent 
of Brazilians declined from 10 percent in 1960 to 8 percent 


im 1970, whereas the richest 5 percent's share grew from 


29 to 38 percent of national income. In the Philippines, 
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income distribution has worsened in the last two decades, 


and in India, real income of the poorest 10 percent declined 


17 


as GNP rose 50 percent. 
ba parbiowlanm, sharp criticism isbevelled at. the 


imbalance between urban industrial "development” and rural 


48 


"development". 


A stratégy...which concentrates tax structures, 
commercial policies, and public expenditures on 
the development of a modern, capital-intensive in- 
dustrial sector does nothing of a direct nature to 
increase the development prospects for the rural 
poor...Much evidence suggests that agricultural 
production in developing countries following the 
"trickle down” strategy has become more extensive 
and capital-intensive, contributing directly to 
the falling relative -ineomes.of.the rural, poverty 
Zroups. 


This kind of industrial "development" is highly protected 
regardless of efficiency, consume much scarce capital and 
foreign exchange, and create relatively few jobs with 

tie.bor taRrSstocracye ested Simultaneously, agricultural 
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emphasis on commercial crops to earn foreign exchange~ , 
and general. neglect of basic food predueuione-, foster 
rural joblessness. This in turn stimulates ieibierz dl SNe re 


urban migration and aggravates urban unemployment /< 


Equity-Oriented Emphasis. 


In the face of such growing malaise with current 
development approaches which fail to alleviate mass poverty, 
check population growth, or curb rising unemployment and 
rural-to-urban migration, economists and experts now rea- 
lize "that new strategies for economic development must be 


created which will have as their primary goal a much more 
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equitable balance’ in the distribution of the benefits of 


noe 


economic growth. "How" GNP increases should be as, if 
MOteMOre IMpoOr bane, vlan Lts rate or Ace tas The 
traditional economics' view that rapid productive growth 
and equitable distribution are contradictory objectives is 
rejected as invalid. Rather, -- 
it is possible to achieve greater equity and 
growth simultaneously. A direct improvement in 
the condition of the very poorest groups consti- 
tutes an investment in human capital which, along 
with labor-intensive development policies, can 
itself contribute to the growth process. 
The conventional belief that unequal income distribution 
promotes savings is questioned, since aggregrate savings 
of the masses can mean more than if only a small wealthy 
elite save abroad or indulges in conspicuous consumption 


56 


in imported and/or capital-intensive luxury goods. 


Basic Needs Strategy 

In recent years, the ODC has referred to its 
"equity-oriented” emphasis as the "basic needs strategy” 
-- a term that is now fashionable within mainstream "deve- 
lopment" circles and which was legitimized at the ILO's 
1976 World Employment Gofrareneet>* In specific terms, 
such a "new" development strategy should contain four 
major eveaenteee 

First, in rural development, land reforms benefi- 
ting small farmers, increased access of the: lattertto- sari 


cultural, financial and technological inputs, more rure. 


public works projects, and increased rural health- 
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educational facilities are called for. Secondly, for urban 
development, capital-intensive modern-sector production 
should be discouraged in favor of smaller, labor-intensive 
enterprises, while increased social services be afforded to 
the urban poor. Thirdly, a new strategy of "human resource 
development" should emphasize health, nutritional, and educa- 
tional expenditures most relevant to the poor's needs (e.g. 
preventative medicine and primary education). Fourth Ly, 
because the former three ingredients all involve uplift- 
ing living standards of the poor, they will have an incen- 
tive to opt for smaller families within a framework of 
expanded population control programs. 

And to better measure "progress in meeting human 
needs", the ODC has invented a new social indicator called 
the Physical Quality of Life Index(PQLI).°” Designed to 
supplement the traditional GNP indicator, which does not 
inform about actual quality-of-life results, the ODC's PQLlI 
aims to express. the extent to which societies meet three 
minimum relatively non-ethnocentric human requirements nea 


61 the 


infant mortality, life expectancy, and literacy. 
former two requirements sum up, in the ODC"s opinion, the 
effects of nutrition, public health, income, and general 
environment, while literacy is an indication of the poor's 
participation in economic progress. The ODC. also. notes: that 
the PQLI 
does not presume to capture the many other 
characteristics possibly suggested by the term 


‘quality.on life”, such as..justice, political 
freedom,a sense of participation,and happiness. 
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Interestingly, the PQLI ratings show that some UDCs 
with low per capita GNPs, can have higher PQLI scores e-€. 
Cuba, Albania with GNP per capita of $640 and $530, have 
PQLIs of 86 and 76, whereas Brazil(GNP per capita S9200¢has 
a PQLI of only 68 and Iran(GNP per capita $1250) rates only 
38. In the cases of India and SrisLanka, while both have 
approximately the same per capita GNP, Srilanka serOLl is 
double that of India. The ODC's implied thrust, however, 
seems to lie in (a) using the PQLI ratings to demonstrate 
that varied political systems can produce favorable PQLIs, 
and (b)stressing particularly the examples of Sri Lanka and 
maiware ses both of which are of course non-revolutionary 


societies. 


First World Role 

What then would be the First World's role in this 
proposed "basic needs strategy”? As earlier Hiecucset | 
modernization scholars like Rostow, Lerner or Hoselitz are 
effusive over the beneficience of the West in helping poor 


countries develop. Our ODC theorists, however, are less so 


unqualified and even a little self-criticale, Thusrene acca- 


: : Wt dake 6 
sional paper’ made the following admissionss 


...the West has superimposed upon many developing 
countries its own choice of methodology; the profit 
system; the notion that levels of national savings 
and investment depend largely on the rich; thempre f= 
erence for capital-intensive investment and for in- 
vestment in import-saving industry and raw-material 
exports; and belief in the efficiency of large-scale 
enterprise......since the developing countries are 
long on labor, short on jobs and short on capital, 
this was the wrong development emphasis. In part, 
this was simply a thoughtless process, but in part 
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it reflected the desire of aid donors to increase their 
exports of capital equipment to the poor countries. 
Many aid programs continue to tie procurement to the 
donor exports and in some cases...aid is blatantly used 
as an export-promotion scheme. In such cases, the 
intent of aid together with the investment policies of 
rich-country private corporations is to mold the reci- 
pient's economy so that it complements that of the 
donor country. 

Such strong self-critical analysis, however, is ex- 
ceptional among ODC writings. More commonly, the seli= 
criticism is very much milder, emphasizing the earlier men- 
tioned international inequalities. As it evolved over time, 
the existing world system was designed primarily by rich 
nations to meet their needs while neglecting UDC eeelapee. 
As a result, "the system operates to enhance the power and 
wealth of the rich and to disadvantage the imme 

Such self-criticism notwithstanding, the ODC harbors 
no doubts about the First World's necessary and helpful 
role in implementing a basic-needs strategy. Thus rejected 
are the "triage” and "lifeboat ethics" perspectives of ex- 
treme First World Pind NP egAlT ON who argue that given’ 
absolute resource scarcities, the rich should decide which 
nations are to be "saved" and which to "die". Rather, our 
ODC experts maintain that global resources are sufficient 
and besides, "quarantine” of "disintegrating” nations is 
not. eae Hence "international cooperation” is the 
6 
only solution, not neglect or abandonment. As Grant 7 puts 
Timthe, 2nitietive. .or change and development rests with 


the poor countries. Yet in many cases outsiders can play 


major and useful roles." As later elaborated, these roles 
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cover the spectrum of aid, trade, and foreign investment. 


Conceptual Shift 

Tnvshort, =e First World's role is at heart still 
seen as beneficient to Third World "development”; only 
Certain changessinathennaturnerof that role are i.calledwfor 
by the ODC's "new development theory”. But in so far as 
these changes are not recognized as necessary by traditional 
modernization theory, the ODC's proposed strategy can be 
said to represent .a:"“coneeptual, shift", albeit a shift that 
has only progressed to but not outside the boundaries of 
the modernization paradieni giltiisiin this light ‘that “the 
ODC's responsive attitude to current UDC demands for a 
New International Economic Order(NIEO) can be endeerdodann 

A further significant contrast between the old mode 
of analysis and ODC’s framework Lies in the realm of cause- 
identification. In the old framework, the lack of certain 
cultural or social-psychological attributes were commonly 
seen as primary obstacles to development. These kinds of 
reasons for poverty, however, are rarely mentioned in the 
ODC's model. Rather, it is social-structural relations that 
serve as "explanatory” Poeun cc iesitn bCbe LD be. Tull ed ed 
critical political-economy sense). For example, UDC small 
farmers are inefficient not because of "cultural attitudes 
towards work" but because of agricultural organization not 
affording the needed support euabencie! ~ And vis-a-vis 


population control, as discussed later, the willingness of 


poor masses to accept smaller families is no longer deemed 
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a function of "traditionalism” or "cultural backwardness”. 
Rather, economic-structural circumstances are now accorded 


weight.“ 


Empirical Validity 

How does the ODC empirically validate its "new” 
development theory? On this question, ODOC Stheorists con- 
sistently point to the precedent and examples of some neds — 
dozen UDCs who have apparently launched socio-economic poli- 
cies favoring chiefly their poorest citizens. These poli- 
cies include labor-intensive industries, cheap mass health- 
care and housing, land redistribution, and effective family 
planning Boevsices e0e As a result, birth-rates have dropped, 
relative income-distribution improved, the poorest's living 
standards raised, unemployment lowered, and economic growth 
maintained. The most praised UDCs turn out to be South 
Korea, Taiwan, HongKong and Singapore. 

Cmhese four East Asian countries have success-~- 
fully combined the right national policies with 
substantial foreign investment access to Prec courtry: 
markets, and (in the case of Taiwan and South Korea) 
significant foreign aid. 

72TH some countries (e.g.South Korea and Taiwan) 
this theory of economic development worked remarkably 
well, -~ and. even worked. miracles. 

Elsewhere, Howes apain cives the examples of Taiwan 
and South Korea to show that borrowing of Western technology 
and attracting Western private capital are not inimical to 
"cooperative agriculture", "radically reduced inequity in 


income distribution”, "labor-intensive export investments", 


or goals of "distributive justice, full employment, and 
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population stabilization.” Simultaneously, "spectacular 
and sustained growth was achieved." And in a Washington 
Post article, Hunter profusely praises Taiwan's unrivalled 


mW Ue 


“success 


Capitalism versus Socialism 
Pio ment be cava tnat Citing the “laiwanese and 
South Korean "sSuccesses” is standard fare anyway among 
modernization theorists. Without denying this point, what 
is interesting is the ODC's concession made to a developing 
socialist nation(China) for having achieved some success 
with policies that seems compatible with the aims of ODC's 
new development strategy. China, it "appears...has achieved 
remarkably equitable distribution of income and of social 
services while continuing to cagerinie 
Ocnina's experience in attacking the problems 
of its poor majority is particularly noteworthy and 
will add to the fund of knowledge useful to developing 
countries in designing their own development programs. 
Nevertheless, care is still taken to emphasize the 
superiority of the capitalist over the socialist way. ODC 
President Coe for example, disagrees that China's 
inward model is the "best" development path. He credits 
the East Asian export economies as being “more successful” 
than China, even though he himself says that UDCs. "need ta 
and can draw on experience from both sides of the ideologi- 
cal barrier" when changing their societal structure during 
development. 


Another paper --the same one noted eartver, Lor san 
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usually frank self-criticism also showed a slight movement 


away from the anti-socialist creed of traditional moderni- 


zation stays ald 


studies vof the Chinese, Cuban and: North Korean 
models of development are needed in order to learn 
the extent to which they are applicable to the 
development policies of individual developing 
Countries w olMilariy, additional studies are needed 
of the development experience in such countries as 
Brazil, Taiwan, .south Korea, and the city-states 
of HongKong and Singapore...Thus the international 
economic order would encourage individual developing 
countries to draw on the more successful elements 
from several models--instead of dictating one model 
or another according to current power relationships. 


Rarely, however, in the voluminous mass of ODC literature 
is this liberal-pluralistic stance truly practised. With 
one partial exception, viz ODC's resident radical Goulet 
on cee ee nowhere are socialist models fairly 
studied. Indeed, from my later analysis of ODC's stance 
towards private foreign investment and to "violence”, it 
becomes easy to understand why the socialist path would 


never be seriously considered. Instead, we find perfunc- 


tory statements expressing skepticism about Cuba because of 


"unemployment" and "stagnation in ene Besides, in 


advocating "eclecticism", our ODC experts seem oblivious 


to the basic contradictions between capitalist and socialist 


planning modes. 


Coopting Elites 


With regard to th feasibility of its basic-needs or 


growth-with-—justice strategy, the ODC does recognize the 


. e 84 
existence of power-structural constraints. Grant concedes 
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that 
in many countries, adopting the (new) policies 

.. requires major changes in the way in which 

power is exercized. Such changes will not be easy. 

Established interests (e.g. landlords) in any 

country naturally resist reforms aimed at 

removing much of their power. 
A major “attack on poverty” program will meet the political 
constraints of a political system dominated by "rich 
farmers, big-business, petit-bourgeoisie, and unionized 
ius How then do our ODC experts propose to overcome 
these constraints? 

The way out, apparently,, is friendly "nersuastom 
of politically powerful groups benefiting from the status 
Guo"... - As Shawe? purrs? Tt, 

if the (UDC) government makes a skilful case 

for the beneficial effect on economic growth and 

the political health in the society as a result of 

such changes, then these groups may be more easily 

persuaded of their long-term benefits. 
Besides, Howe & seabed contend, "governments and elites 
(anywhere in the world) are not monolithic, but sprinkled 
with occasional. reformers -- many of whom are willing to make 
some sacrifice of their own material benefits in the interest 
of justice. For that reason, persuasion and education play 
an important role.” As illustration, they cite World Bank 
President McNamara's call for policies favoring the poorest 
segments of UDC societies, which has "at least helped make 
it permissible--even popular--for reformers in certain coun- 
tries ruled by repressive regimes to urge government- 
sponsored actions designed to benefit the poorest part of 


the population." Likewise, the ra0°® in its Report on the 
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And commenting on the Latin American context, 
Bradforg°9 is pleased with the social Pressures for reform 
arising from a "new consciousness" among hitherto excluded 
froups, including youths, clerics, intellectuals, technocrats, 
and leftist military elements. He cites as positive examples 
the Velasco bopulist-nationalist Mita Gary takeover in Peru, 
and Allende's election im Chile. «(He dia hot ,however, forsee 
both their downfall at the hands of rightist coups). But 
Bradfora?? is particularly optimistic about the 


rising influence of young technocrats in the 
policy-making process (who)...tend to identify 


StUrictly to Srowth maximizing criteria, they 


policy with judicious selectivity..-increasing 
technical understanding... (and) pragmatism... 


"Persuasion" of elites, however, requires more 
than just verbal exhortations. Thus more resources should 
be sent to UDG sovernments, since 

Poe, a rates of growth make it easier for 2 

determined sovernment to carry out necessary 
reforms without major violence or extreme authori- 
tarianism, and for these reforms to succeed when 


introduced. And the achievement of higher rates 
of growth requires more machinery, raw materials, 
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and technical know-how--all of which in turn require 
foreign exchange. Thus it is no accident that most 

of the development "successes" cited (other than that 
of Ching, -took place in’ countries that had ‘broad 
access to foreign aid, trade and investment. 


In other words, any major UDC movement towards the "compre- 
hensive development strategy ...may depend very significant- 
ly upon the degree to which the world's developed countries 
share the costs, thereby easing the political constraints on 
such an approach" .7¢ 

Furthermore, ODC theorists believe that an endoge- 
neous stimulus to UDC elites to effect change will be their 
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"sense Of crisis of "concern” about holding onto 


9h 4:95 


power and hierarchical positions. As Hansen aske 


Tf elites aren firm. control and unconerned 

about potential socio-political disruptions from 

the bottom deciles of their society, then the 

"basic human needs" option faces a Southern elite 

problem. But what if the elite...is feeling less 

and less certain of its position, and sees that a 

restructuring of some significant government-— 

spending programs and fiscal incentives might pro- 

vide access to fairly substantial international 

funding--and not incidentally, an extended lease 

on its privileged position? 

: s 16 
Finally, in the ILU's World Employment Report,” 

there is noted that fact of lack of strong political organi- 
zation among UDC masses which can exert pressures for basic-— 
needs reforms. Hence implementing a basic-needs strategy 
also requires commitment from UDC governments to strength- 
ening and facilitating participation of trade unions, peasant 
organizations and other cooperative movements in an “effect- 
ive, decentralized and democratic administrative structure.” 


In other words, governments which have hitherto denied 
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access to mass participation are now expected to be willing 
to institute democratization measures on the masses' behalf 
and against the entrenched power and privileges of elite 


groups. 


History of Underdevelopment 
In modernization-paradigmatic style, the ODC's 

"new" development theory is virtually silent on the histori- 

cal First World-Third World relationships that lie at the 

ae 


roots of underdevelopment. Hunter "explains" the present 
unequal chances for "self-development"” as follows: 

In some cases, this is a matter of available 
natural eesources; Gino thers, thigtorical*circun- 
stances--which, for example, brought European 
peoples to the industrial revolution before the 
Chinese. 

Wara?® was more elaborate but hardly more illuminating, 
citing two major historical, conditions of First World deve— 
lopment inapplicable to today's UDCs. First, agricultural 
expansion in regional, decentralized form in tandem with 
regional. urbanization was: a. major critical. factor in genera- 
lizing the modernization of all sectors. UDCs thus should 
not have expected to jump immediately into industrialization. 

Secondly, the rich countries then-had little popu- 

lation pressure on resources. "The vastness of the resources 
open to the Western peoples cushioned the strains si ColLonra. 
control and settlement carried it all around the planet." 
UDCs no longer have this luxury. While Ward's first point 


does support the case against the conventional "growth OnLy” 


approach, it and the second point both st ible faiieto. ished 
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understanding on the political-economic relationships that 
comprise the underdeveloping/underdevelopment and developing/ 


development of the Third and First Worlds respectively. 


Political Development 

In explicit terms, the ODC's "new" development 
Pneory 1scereumer short on the concept of "political develop- 
ment”. For example, in a communique entitled What is Devel- 
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opment?, Hunter projects apparent flexibility: 


Who is to choose which course to follow-- 

proceeding rapidly to political democracy as 

we know it, or hoping (without much evidence) 

that that kind of democracy can come later? 

wer. Ehere are’ no clear-and -universal” answers. 

Yet in general it does seem important that the 

choices be made within individual developing 

countrves “thenselves... Still, outsiders cannot 

impose attitudes, nor transplant institutions 

into cultures that may not be able to use or 

even understand them. 
Such a definition leaves unanswered, of course, how the 
"attitudes" and "institutions" of UDC political status-quos 
originated (in isolation?), and what external buttresses 
exist. Another ODC writer, in what is perhaps the most out— 
spoken statement in ODC literature against U.S. Cold-War 
ideology, argues that U.S. intervention in UDCs has seemed 
more correlated with the rise of "suthoritarian/dictatorial 
government” than with "emergent democracy”... But he concedes 
that obviously his views have not been shared by recent Wie 
Presidents and their advisors (e.g. U.S. role in Allende's 
averthrow)-°-. 


Such sentiments on "political development” sound 


quite a long way from the anti-socialist dogmatism of poli- 
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tical theorists in the conventional modernization mould 
(e.g. Pye, Almond and other Princeton SSRC group experts). 
Nevertheless, as analyzed later, there is throughout ODC 
Writings. anamplicit or explicit preference for, or against 


Gertaizm kinds. of politics... 


New Life-sStyles 


Lastly, a somewhat isolated aspect of ODC's "new 
development theory calls for new life-styles on the part or 
Fich Nations.” Most vocal here ere ee Opts aerreul tural 
expert Lester Browne: who feels that rich nations should 
scale down super-affluent consumption of the world's 
resources. In this regard, large automobiles "may be a 
greater threat to future global security than many commonly 


nl Oz This strand of thought remains, 


recognized dangers. 
however, generally underemphasized in ODC Literature, and. 


besides shows no grounding in political-economic theory. 


A "New" Development Theory:Summary 
In the several preceding paragraphs, the ODC's 


formulation of a "new” development theory was described at 
the general conceptual level- Conceding the failure of 
traditional “trickle-down” or growth—first theory and poli- 


cies to serve the majority of UDC citizens, the ODC advo- 


cates an equity-oriented strategy which will meet basic-needs 


of the poor masses. In sucha "redistribution-with-growth" 
approach, rural. development will be based on land reforms 


and other programs aimed at promoting the lot of small 
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farmers. Urban development will shift from its prevailing 
emphasis on capital-intensive large-scale industry to small- 
er, labor-intensive enterprises. "Human resource develop- 
ment” via increased access to health and educational servi- 
cee will “ateo-help to Upliftt mass Livine standards and 
thereby facilitate population control programs. 

While adm@tting that traditional “First World roles 
in UDC "development” have aggravated "development” problems 
and profitably served rich-nation interests, the ODC still 
regards DC participation as. necessary and helpful for imple- 
menting a basic-needs strategy. However, the ODC's emphasis 
on reforms in DC-UDC relationships represents a conceptual 
shift from traditional formulations of modernization theory. 
Furthermore, ODC development theory is "new” in the sense 
that internal cultural or socio-psychological deficiencies 
are not deemed as causative of underdevelopment. 

The ODC’ draws empirical support for its “new” 
development theory from the "success" of some half-dozen 
UDCs which are said to be meeting basic-needs of their 
poorest citizens. But the most praised examples are East 
Asian capitalist UDCs (e.g.Taiwan, South Korea). In con- 
trast, the Chinese and other socialist-Third World experi- 
ments are not accorded similar enthusiasm, even though their 
ability to serve mass basic-needs is conceded. 

Implementing a basic-needs strategy is recognized, 
however, to require overcoming of power-structural constra- 


ints, viz the entrenched vested interests, privileges, and 
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power of UDC elites. ‘The ODG- bel¥eves that such elites can 
be persuaded to show more concern for mass needs, provided 
DCs help share the "costs" of redistribution via increased 
resources for "development” programs. 

Finally, it was seen that the ODC says nothing that 
can adequately explain the historical DC-UDC relationships 
lying at the roots of Third World underdevelopment. Also, 
in conceptualizing "political development”. the ODC seems to 
avoid the virulent anti-socialist dogma of many traditional 
modernization experts. But as later chapters will reveal, 
the ODC still has undisputed preference for or against 


Certain: kinds of pobi tice. 
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Chapter 8 


FOREIGN AID -- INTERNATIONAL TRADE -- 
ENERGY AND OCEAN RESOURCES 


FOREIGN AID 


In their earliest statement on foreign aid, the 
ODC stressed the need to supercede traditional Cold War 
motivations.!° Required instead is the notion of aid as an 
"insurance policy”, a rationale based on U.S. long-run self- 
interests in reducing prospects for "violence and chaos" due 
to a failure of economic, political and social development 


104 e y “2 w 
Aid can even be seen as 2 "moral alternative 


iy UDCs. 
to fighting future Vietnam-type wars.1°5 Later statements 
also harp on the "interdependence" basis of aid-giving (e.g. 
Usos Taw material feeds) ol And while the economic bene- 
fous wo. une U.S. via UDC Ioan repayments and demands for 
U.S. goods are mentioned, much stress is laid on avoiding 
using aid primarily for short-term U.S. political, commer- 
Caal or security interests.10? Aid's primary goal should 


be "development itserr. "108 


Aid Non-Imperialistic 
Much. effort is also taken to refute the charge) that 


U.S. aid is "imperialistic”. InvoIvement and intervention 
by U.S. interests including business, government and Western 
cultural definitions are described as largely unavoidable 
dilemmas that UDCs must face in accepting outside assistance 


for economic growth and development progress. Thus 
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HO se these countries do seek our help, we 


cannot let our fears of being “imperialistic” 
obscure the moral consequences of not helping 
with the development process, however inadequate, 
compromising, or even corrupting that effort 
could prove to be. 


Eriticioms of UsS. aid being “imperialistic” are, in the 
ODG Ss view, directed only to U.S. “methods, not “intentions. 
Consequently, there is a need for the U.S. to seperate its 
valid "sense of moral concern with the developing world from 
a legacy of established practices that may, at least, in 


n110 alternative methods (e.g. 


part vitiate that concern. 
multilateral institutions) are possible in this version of 
self-enlightened plus morally concerned re-orientation of 
U.S. aid. 

Such ODC defenseiand interpretation of U.S. aid is 
underscored by the exchange between ODC Senior Fellow Hunter 


AUSEWE 


ark Liberal U.S. Senatom Frank Church. Church, in cen 


suring U.S. aid policies, began by criticizing Rostowian 
and Cold War philosophies which not only failed to narrow 
the rich-poor gap, but have kept repressive and military 
dictatorships in power. The equation of "stability" and 
"anti-Communism"” with a "free" nation -- no matter how 
repressive -- has meant that aid goes towards bolstering 
anti-development regimes.! 1 Lastly, Church exposes the 
aid-private business comectton:+ 74 
The present (aid) program is designed primarily 
to serve private business interests at the expense 
of the American people. In far too many countries 
-.ewe poured in our aid money for one overriding 
purpose--the stabilization of the economy in order 


to furnish American capital with a favorable cli- 
mate for investment. 
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In-rebutting Church's critique, Hunter did concur 
with the Senator's criticisms of military aia, il4 and even 
conceded that aid has served policies of "arrogance, omni- 
potence and even exploitation." However, he rejects the 
Charge that U.S. bilateral aid is primarily export-creation 
and profit-generation, financed by U.S. people for the bene- 
fit of private industry. Rather, aid has helped achieved 
high growth rates, trained people, provided production 
Capital, and assisted agricultural development. Besides, 
other than exceptions like Vietnam, U.S. economic aid 
"does'nt prop up regimes, and withdrawing it won't make them 
faii."115 Thé “most common” aid projects (e.2. agricultural 
research, vocational training) are said to have little or no 
effect on repressive power, and may in the long-run help 
counter "inequitable ruling eroups."-! For example, 

the typical emphasis on foreign aid programs 

on education for the lower economic classes, and 

policy ideas such as progressive income taxes, 

competitive bidding for public contracts, and the 

auditing of public expenditures probably erodes 

the ability of regimes and elites to retain 

special privileges for themselves. 
It is also argued that aid withdrawal from repressive regimes 
can cause "development" activities to cease, as the insecure 
regimes divert resources to even more repression. 

Finally, Hunter sees nothing wrong in legitimate 
lteceself-interests in aid policies, suchas’ export, and 
investment promotion schemes, since these also help poor 


countries "develop". After all, "there is nothing inherent 


to prevent U.S. private investment from earning reasonable 
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profits under equitable arrangements with developing coun- 
tries. "tl? Rxamples include local "control and participation, 
and progressive divestment of outside ownership. In sun, 
thenmobC sre yecls non=UisSrerntenvention” “inUDCsi -The 

world being inevitably "interventionist or interdependent", 
Pifonlyiremains@tovavoid any "negative sides” of ardtrela- 


tionships .21® 


Aid for Basic Needs 

in line with ite rejection of the "growth first” or 
"trickle-down" approach to development, the ODC favors re- 
direction of U.S: aid towards such social objectives as 
employment, income distribution, rural/urban balance and 
population contro1.++? As an ODC Communique reported, a 
Similar tack was taken by members of two past Presidential 
Commissions. on Foreign Aid (Perkins and Peterson Commissions) 


ae Capital transfers for 


who informally reconvened in 1973.7 
large-scale industry and infrastructure should be reduced in 
priority in favor of "rural development”, foad. praductian, 
population and health problems, and human resource develop- 
ment. One example in criticism of the old aid strategy is 
IDA*s $27.5 million loan to buy 8000 tractors for Punjab 


farmers, which could create permanent labor displacements. 


Rather, donor agencies should finance increased local project 


Bai | 


costs, yielding more job opportunities -- a reorientation 


entailing greater untying of ad dike 
Another facet of a "basic needs" strategy to aid is 


increased attention to the so-called "Fourth World", some 
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42 of the poorest UDCs affected most by higher oi], prices 

and food import costs. 14 More concessional loans are urged. 
However, even for aid to the poorest UDCs, the logic of long- 
term U.S. self-interest remains in the foreground. Thus, 

the $1 billion U.S. Export Development Credit Fund (which 
came before Congress in 1973) was endorsed by the Perkins 

and Peterson aid commissions as a mutually beneficial link 


between U.S. productive capacity and Fourth World needs for 


124 


industrial goods. After Congress approved the proposal, 


Pootilia <- commented as follows: 


The U.S. Export Development Credit Fund was pro- 
posed as a means of removing the financing obstacle 
to increasing U.S. exports to the poorest countries 
while at the same time furthering their development. 
To the extent that these countries, through fami- 
liarity with U.S. products, are moved to continue 
to buy them, and through development, can eventually 
afford them without concessional credit terms, the 
United States can earn additional foreign exchange 
to purchase the increasingly costly resources it 
needs from abroad. 


Lastly, with regard to the equity emphasis of a 
basic-needs aid strategy, the ODC is as earlier noted, 
aware of structural obstacles, notably the reluctance of 
wealthy elites to enact greater equitable distribution! ~? 
and even the U.S. role in moving against or not supporting 
"equity-oriented” UDCs (e.g. AIlende"s Chile; pre-1976 coup 
Thailana)*“’. Nevertheless, little substantive effort is 
made to truly confront the issue. Sewe11 128, for example, 
Merely calls for more U.S. support of “equity-oriented” 
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UDCs (e.g.Sri Lanka, Tanzania), while Paolilto could only 


vaguely propose that 
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Pret, Cameiuillandtcontimualyvadaptaviomiorns .a 
general strategy of development to individual 
country Circumstances) will require research, 
analysis, experimentation, communication of 
successes and failures...economic sophistication 
political skill, judgement, sensitivity, patience, 
-»-a lot of time...and...money. 
The last needed item is apparently to help reduce the econo- 


mic, social and political "dangers” involved in restructur- 


ing economies towards greater participation by the poor. 


Third World Debt 

Another major concern in ODC's aid perspective is 
the problem of Third World aid debt, imposing increasingly 
Heavy, burdens. For example; in 1973,° nine bilateral aid 
programs plus the World Bank's hard-loan window collected 
more from India in debt service than new loans and grants 
extended. UDC debt repayments grew 9 per cent annually in 
the 60's. At end. of 1975, non-OPEC UDCs had a public debt 
Ot $139.ballion/andsacdebtnecrvice:of 412.3.bidlion or 12 


per cent of total export earnings.!?° 


To ease such serious debt burdens, Howe. 22 recommends: 
that the First World facilitate renegotiation of aid debts 

and the expansion of soft-term loans. Though one ODC consul- 
tant did warn that excessive debt rescheduling may undermine 
the legal-institutional framework of international lending, 
and (somewhat contrary to ODC strategy) blamed over-use of 
export credits as causative of debt-service crises, ultima- 
tely he also concedes that for some UDCs with heavy debt- 
service payments on long-term development loans, "extensive 


and. Ji beral dent relier to the ony) policy alternative.”!24 
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Most recently, the ODC invited the Second Vice- 
President of Continental Jilinois National Bank & Trust Co. 
of. -Chicazo,. Paul Watson-7-, to update and expand on issues 
of Third World debt. The typical recommendations on more 
Uo. (and iother iDGs \-bilateral aid, more DCO»support,of the 
World Bank, IMF etc. aid Pera Liecue and more concess- 
ional loans to poorest UDCs are reiterated in Watson's ana- 
fie eae Interestingly, though, there is now less alarm 
about sthe debt.crisis going out of control, .even.if debt 
statisties remain nigh... For.example, after,1975,.UD¢ .curr- 
ent account deficit decreased by 30 percent, indicating 
progress towards "adjustments". These include: decreasing 
economic growth and imports; allocating resources to foreign- 
exchange generating activities; more IMF, World Bank and 
OPEC aid; restricted OPEC oil-hikes./?°. Besides, upcs!?” 

will continue to go to great lengths to keep 

their credit ratings by meeting contractual 
private debt-service payments fully and on sche- 
dule...(and since) total (UDC) productivity and 
foreign exchange earnings have grown at roughly 
the same rates as debt and debt service...the 
prospect for a serious round of _eranlts. s.in athe 
near term appears small. 

Such news would doubtless be reassuring to DC pri- 
vate banks, which have spectacularly increased loans to UDCs 
from $400 million in 1970 to $4.1 billion in 1973.138 In 
total official debt terms, this commercial bank component 
increased from 12 percent in 1967 to 30 percent in 1977. 
Not unexpectedly, U.S. banks predominate, providing some 
Lo7 


two-thirds of gross commercial lending to UDCs --a signi- 


ficant power-structural fact earlier noted--and reaping 
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hefty mronite aie 


Bus thesmore;sienificant point to.note on this.in- 
creased private-banking role in Third World debt is the con- 
comitant growing alliance between international "development" 
institutions like the IMF and the private-banking world. 
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As Watson puts it, the IMF and its colleague banks 


may come to play a key role in enhancing 

private flows of capital through cooperative 

financing arrangements with commerical banks; 

their presence as financiers ina particular 

project may help to assuage the fears of other 

lenders. It may also help to elicit greater 

investor confidence, for example, in the extract- 

ive industries sector, where investment has been 

slackening. 
Private lenders apparently favor cooperation with the IMF 
because the Fund's requirement "that a borrowing country 
exercise additional fiscal and monetary restraint...is 
thought to assure more productive allocation of resources 
and thereby to give greater confidence that maturities will 


142 Thus, whereas originally the IMF 


be met on schedule.” 
largely fostered a favorable investment climate in UDCs, 
it may be increasingly directly collaborating in lucrative 
profit-making by First World and especially U.S. finance 


capitalists--a development which appears to fit comfortably 


enough into ODC's aid strategy. 


Multilateral Aid 

Following the lead of the Perkins and Peterson 
presidential aid ener wan aa the ODC advocates greater 
U.S. commitment to aid via multilateral channels, especially 


international “development” banks like IBRD, IDA, IDB, and 
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and the ADB. Close cooperation between such multilateral 
agencies and First World national export credit agencies is 
urged, so that credit programs can be moderated by the 
"sound management" of "development" financiers like the 
World Bank. The multilateral institutions are deemed to 
respond directly to UDC poverty problems, transcending 
"immediate U.S. political interests." Congress therefore 
should not expect multilateral agencies to act on the behest 


Ne ee None Aant a 


of U.S. foreign-policy interests. 
etration,1ts criticized «fam using,U.s...inthuence.insthe World 
Bank and Inter-American Development Bank to block loans on 
short-term political grounds (e.g.Guyana, ‘sical tern en Le 
One specific ODC proposal vis-a-vis multilateral 
PulLduclc oo, orester “utilization of tne GPRC senations Lwpetro. 
dollars acm eee re a ari ene Another strongly 
favored idea is the linking of the IMF's Special Drawing 
Rights(SDRs) with "development" assistance. In July 1969, 
the IMF had created $9.5 billion of new foreign exchange 
(SDRs) to serve as new international reserve assets that 
central banks can use to settle debts with each other. 
Given free of charge, the distribution of SDRs followed 
traditional IMF quotas: 25 DCs received 73 percent of SDRs, 
while the remaining 87 participant UDCs received only 27 
per cent of SDRs. A direct SDR-aid link would increase 
untied multilateral aid which simultaneously minimizes 


4 A, | | 
balance-of-payments costs for aid-donors.? e The ODC also 


urges reform of the SDR creation/distribution system so 
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that more of the benefits of these new assets go to upcs. 18 


Howeverjvas in the case lofi bilateral aid, the ODC 
is not remiss in noting the "enlightened self-interest” 


rationale for multilateral aid. As McKitterick: & Middleton 


149 


observed 


the American taxpayer has invested $63.5 
million in paid-in capital to the (World) Bank 
and $1.1 billion in donations. Together the 
Nearly $1.6 Dillion in investments and donations, 
as of the end of 1970, have°> been balanced by 
more than $3.5, billion aneoarders for U.S. goods 
and services. When the net income is added to 
U.S. banks and other resident institutions that 
hold some 37 percent of the World Bank's out- 
standing debt, U.S. equity-type investments and 
donations have been repaid two times over at 
least. 


Likewise, the SDR-aid link is seen as stimulative of U.5sS. 
production and exports, and thereby beneficial to the U.S. 


balance-of-payments deficit, since it helps expand aggre- 


150 Ree towed argues, 


gate world demand. 
(sn theupoor countries could run even sreaver 
trade deficits(and the rich countries get rid of 
even more surplus exports) if more financing 
were available. Clearly SDRs could be part of the 
answer’, in that they could. provide same of the 
necessary financing. 


Private Voluntary Aid 

Fineliv. the Ob” voices: consideratre enthusiastic 
support for the role of private and voluntary organizations 
(PVOs) in foreign aid to the Third Worla.'2* As oDC 
President Grant stated 


the private nonprofit organizations of the 
United States have had a distinguished record 
of contributing to human progress overseas for 
more than a century. Many of the educational 
institutions, medical faculties, and agricultural 
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innovations introduced into the countries of 

Asia, Africa and Latin America from the West 

were the result of their activities. 
With their small size, flexibility of action, and willing- 
ness to work in remote areas with minimal renumeration!-, 
PVOs are deemed most relevant to "self-reliant" grass-roots 
development envisaged by the "new" basic-needs strategy. 
Examples of such PVO aid include self-help "community 
development" projects (e.g. personnel to train health- 
extension agents; new agricultural technology-transfer like 
Green Revolution methods; creating linkages between villagers 
and UDC government authorities); training by universities 
and foundations of high-level UDC administrators and 
"development" policy-makers (e.g.Ford Foundation-sponsored 
U.S.-trained Indonesian economists who undertook "economic 


154 


recovery” after Sukarno's ouster ; small-scale enterprise 


projects by groups like Technoserve, Meals for Millions or 
Partners for Productivity, and development of cooperative 
institutions for housing, rural electrification and credit 
unions. 


Not surprisingly, the ODC rejects any notion that 
Lo 


U.S. PVO aid serves "neo-colonialism”. 


American foundations and voluntary organizations 
--frequently controlled by the same elites who con- 
trol the government and the large corporations--are 
seen as agencies designed to create favorable 
internal climates for this continued American ex- 
ploitative presence...it is easy to discount out-of 
hand this rationale--after all, voluntary organi- 
zations exist for philanthropic purposes. 


While in a few cases it is admitted that U.S. PVOs have 


served as explicit instruments of U.S. government policy 
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abroad , ODC criticisms of PVO aid focus predominantly on 
administrative-type issues (e.g. lack of staff professiona- 
lism; volunteer paternalism; ad hoc Planning). In general, 
though, PVO aid efforts are said to have elicited a 
"noteworthy...disproportionately large amount of apprecia- 
tion” in the Third World. 

And last but not least, the ODC again concedes the 
problem of inequitable political-economic power distribution 
in UDCs which severely disadvantages against the poor majo- 
rity.19? Thus, "unless structural changes occur and offers 
the poor equal access to resources--the effect of U.S. 
voluntary organizations is limited to one of mere pallia- 
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GAVeS In this regard, the ODC perceives one potential 
PVO contribution to "structural. change” as the rather 
radical-sounding process of "conscientization"” or "conscio- 
usness-raising”. But as I later discuss in the chapter on 
ODC's view of "dependency", the ODC's version of "conscienti- 


zation” bears little resemblance to the original conception 


formulated by Freire. 


Foreign Aid: Summary 


In the ODC's interdependence strategy, foreign aid 
is deemed as "insurance policy” for U.S. long-term interests 
in UDCs. Aid cam help preempt social violence and chaos 
arising from lack of UDC development. While conceding that 
certain types af.U.S. aid have at times primarily served 
U.S. short-term political and economic interests, the ODC 


argues that aid is basically not imperialistic. Much aid 
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has fostered UDC growth and "development” progress, and in 
the long-run will even undermine the power of UDC elites. 
At the same time, it is reasonable for the U.&. to pursue 
legitimate U.S. self-interests in aid-giving (e.g. export 
and investment promotion), since such schemes algo help 
UDCs "develop”. 

Concomitant with its rejection of "trickle-down" 
approaches to "development" and its advocacy of a "basic-— 
needs" strategy, the ODC calls for redirection of U.S. aid 
towards equity-oriented "development” programs. Thus more 
aid should now go to rural modernization focussed on small, 
poor farmers, to population and health problems, to "human 
resource development”, to job-creation, and in particular 
to the poorest UDCs hardest hit by rising energy and food 
costs. Debt rescheduling is urged to assist UDCs with 
serious debt burdens, while the increasing role of private 
banks in aid-funding and their emergent collaboration with 
international "development” banks is lauded. 

Another key plank in ODC's aid platform is the 
increased emphasis in multilateral channels, especially the 
various international banks like IBRD, IDA, IDB and ADB. 
The OPEC petrodollar wealth is seen as a potential source 
of multi laterat ara tunds. Also, the CDC supports the 
linking of IMF Special Drawing Rights with UDC "development" 
assistance. Finally, the ODC is highly enthusiastic ahout 
the role of private voluntary organizations in foreign aid, 


given their focus on "self-reliant" basic-needs projects. 
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In sum, the ODC sees foreign aid to be a continuing and 
constructive necessity in promoting UDC "development". A 
HewePaso Neeativierzes about Uso. ald are admitted, -but 
these are deemed as reformable errors in methods and not 


as the Manifestations of U.S. imperialism. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Within the ODC'’s framework of interdependence, 
trade is considered to be a most..significant factor. On the 
Orewiand, 1 provides. the Lion's share of tne total Llow..of 
external resources available to the UDCs, which now earn 
over 80 percent of their foreign exchange from export 


earnings. Hence the more exports, the faster they can 


proceed with "economic rationalization and growth" .!°? On 


the other hand, continued economic growth of DCs is depen- 


dent upon continued trade with upcs. 1°° 


In. 1975,,. for: example, nearly 75. percent af. the 
imports of all developing countries came from deve- 
loped countries. This amounted to $38.3 million, 
with manufactured products accounting for 82 percent 
me ine W.o. 2ucelt) ic a major. exporter of. food= 
stuffs, manufactures and services to the developing 
world, selling 27 percent of its total exports. to 
the non-OPEC developing countries and obtaining 
25 percent of its total imports from them. 


Furthermore, as earlier noted, DCs are increasingly concerned 
about reliable access to supplies and the need for continuing 
investment in raw-materials extraction and processing in 


upcs.1°1 


Unegual Trade 


The present world trading system, however,as the 
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ODC readily admits, is quite unequal--subject to DC domi- 

nance and responsive to DC needs primarily. UDCs increas- 
ingly suffer deteriorating terms of trade as their imported 
DC manufactures become costlier while their primary commo- 


162 fall, IMnsprices; .Oneare sub jectuto.fluctua- 


dity exports 
ting market demands and to synthetics competition. Further- 
more, DC protectionist policies only encourage entry of raw, 
unprocessed UDC materials, so that job gains, value added, 
and foreign exchange earnings of processing operations are 
reaped by pes. 63 Even in some agricultural commodities 
(e.g- beet sugar, rice), DC excessive subsidies and low 
export-pricing have unequally competed against UDC spagheten 


Ana various nontariff barriers and quota mechanisms set 


Hames OM. export ot iw DE sie stag eeu parser) to DC markets. 


Trade Liberalization 
All these characteristics of the prevailing world 


trading system are not, in the ODC's view, conducive to the 


long-term self-interest. of the U.S. As Chairman Hesburgh!°? 


remarked 


rich and poor countries alike stand to benefit 
from the more open international economy that 
could result from the (trade) negotiations ahead. 
The United States would gain from access’ to larger 
markets for its capital-intensive goods and from 
assured access to the raw materials it. increasingly 
needs. The developing countries would benefit from 
from markets in the rich countries for their primary 
products and labor-intensive manufactures and from 
access to the capital and relevant technology 
necessary for their own development. 


Thus DC tendencies towards protectionism should be curbed to 


avoid domestic production inefficiencies. Trade liberaliza- 
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tion helps lower U.S. consumer costs by removing subsidies 
to existing non-competitive U.S. ohne tiles aes Also, if 
UDCs carnimoneeirom iselling more tothe \U.S., they in, turn 
will buy more U.S. goods, easing U.S. balance-of-payments 
problems, inflation, and Guenpl oven. Furthermore, 
studies by the Brookings Institute, UNCTAD and ILO show 
teat reduction ‘of (DC yion-tariff-and tariff. barriers would 


displace relatively few DC obameee 


Primary Commodities 

The ODC therefore calls on the U.S. to participate 
in negotiations on a buffer-stocks common fund, on individual 
commodity agreements, and on improved compensatory financing 
schemes for shortfalls in UDC export-earnings!”, SO'.as to 
ensure "adequate, continuous, and reasonably priced access 
to foreign supplies” of primary commodities.1’+ The U.S. 
should also avoid over-reaction against commodity cartels' 
formation, since. these are designed more for collective 
bargaining than confrontation purposes and mutually dependent 


interests can be eat d cae dee 


Manufactures 

With regard to manufactures, the ODC urge U.S. 
policies to foster more raw material-processing in UDCs, sige! 
reduced U.S. tariff and non-tariff barriers to such processed 
goods /3, as well as tariff Pore ceneesty ae UDCs themselves 
are expected to adopt export-oriented policies as a condition 
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of receiving First World general preferences. Malmgren 
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suggests the creation of an international reviewing board 
to provide a strong incentive for developing 

countries to adopt policies that would encourage 
export industries. Thus exchange rates, foreign 
exchange controls, tax policies, investment poli- 
cies and other factors affecting export performance 
would periodically be reviewed to ensure that 
developing countries were pursuing policies that 
maximize benefits to be obtained from the preference 
arrangements. 

Such export-oriented policies, as seen iater, are integral 

elements in the ODC's general stance on the On LeMO Ll 

foreign investment in the Third World, particularly those 

of U.S. MNCs, and are the basis for ODC's praise cL Uns 

like Taiwan and South Korea, which provide (profit-boosting) 


176 


incentives for their export industries. 


Domestic Adjustment 


On the other hand, since the manufacturing poten- 
tial of UDCs lie in labor-intensive products, DCs will have 
to restructure their domestic output away from such light- 
consumer items to capital goods and technologically- 
sophisticated manufactures .t?? This, however, entails 
some negative effects for certain domestic U.S. firms and 
workers whose products will face competition from the often 
Cheaper UDC imports. Such negativities will require com- 
pensatory measures, otherwise affected interests will seek 
protectionist safeguards as exemplified by the AFLI-CIO- 
Supported Hartke-Burke Bill on Foreign Trade & Investment 
Aetwofido72saeThi seBillesomehtstos protectuul Ss... jobs, claimed. 
to be lost through investments by U.S. MNCs in low-wage 


178 
UDC economies and exports of manufactures back to the U.S. 
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The ODC considers such protectionist sentiments to be mis- 
guided and more costly to overall U.S. interests (e.g. 
increased costs for U.S. low-income consumers; reduced 
UDG. a bavtitty stor buyrc {Si. goods)/??, ODC's trade expert 
Erp180 gravely warns that 
unless the domestic political opposition can 
be accomodated, past trade liberalization progress 
reaffirmed, an a path set out for trade expansion 
through the 1980s, the future of international 
economic cooperation will be jeopardized, dimming 
the growth and employment prospects of all nations. 
Consequently, there is need for an effective U.S. 
domestic adjustment assistance program to ameliorate costs 
and losses of affected U.S. industry and labor. With 
effective retraining programs for workers and proper 
adjustment aid to injured firms and labor, both capital and 
workers can be transferred into higher-paying, more efficient 


81 


industries. Congress: Is criticized for its poor support 


of domestic adjustment assistance! ®, and while Federal 
expenditures for such programs increased significantly 
after the 1974 Trade Reform Act, the ODC remains critical 
of the restrictive eligibility criteria and cumbersome ad- 
ministrative procedures or delays. 183 Shaw & Sherk 18 also 
call for creation of a Council of Manpower Advisers to help 
the President make long-range planning for full employment, 
and argue that MNCs have a responsibility too to establish 


adjustment assistance programs within their firms to mini- 


mize job-loss effects of overseas actions. 


Regional Markets 
A. fourth ODC proposal on trade is U.S. promotion 
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of trade among UDCs themselves via regional market forma- 
tions (e.¢.sSireel trade area, custom union, common market). 
Such formations would stimulate manufacturing exports from 
UDCs, while avoiding the protectionism of DC markets. 
Examples include LAFTA(Latin American Free Trade Area), 
CACM(Central American Common Market), EACM(East African 
Common Market), and the Mahgreb. 1° The ASEAN(Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations) states are urged to rationalize 
and harmonize their industrialization policies and increase 


186 several potential problems 


mutual trade liberalization. 
of regional markets are however conceded (e.g. weaker 
members serve mainly as markets and immigrant-labor sources; 
member states with serious balance-of-payment difficulties 
will have costlier exports upsetting integration). Thus! 8? 
integration schemes among developing countries 
although highly desirable, can only succeed if 
there is substantial assistance by the developed 
countries and by multilateral institutions. 


Trade Negotiations 


Reporting on the current Multilateral Trade Negotia- 
tions (MTNs) between DCs and UDCs to seek ways of increasing 
UDC share in industrial world trade, Erp 88 noted opinion 
differences on appropriate strategies. UDCs, albeit dis- 


LO ieee 17 


playing varying emphases on specific MTN demands 
argue for more differential and favorable treatment from DCs 
inepoth taneitviand non-tariff code barriers... They seek an 


extended, improved generalized system of preferences(GSP) 


whereby DCs permit reduced or no duties on certain UDC 
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Importsewinto. chew mavicetento 


U.S. policy-makers, however, see non-discriminatory 
ariit Cuts (1.65. Mo special treatment of UDCs) and genera- 
lly applicable nontariff barrier codes as better stimulants 
SteULDC- exports than Gols for UDGs. “Such measures) that: proe- 
mote trade liberalization would in the long-run give 
greater gains to-UDC manufacturing. The U.S. also argues 
that reciprocity in trade with UDCs would help rationalize 
their import-protection policies.7! 

Resolving these differences requires therefore a 
compromise willingness of UDCs to accept some form of reci- 
procity, and the reciprocal willingness of DCs to maintain 
or expand preferences remaining in force while at the same 


192 An example of 


time accelerating negotiated tariff cuts. 
such compromise is the December 1977 U.S.-Mexico reciprocal 
concession deal 79 --theieires W«cs-UDC negotiated reciproc- 
al agreement under the aegis of the Tokyo Round of MTNs. 

On. the primary commodity front, negotiations too 
reflect DC-UDC strategic differences. Progress is expected 
to be slow in the complex commodity-by-commodity negotiations 
or in creating an international common fund for stockpiling 
of key commodities so as to stabilize prices’ —-both of 
which issues are part of UNCTAD IV's UDC-backed Integrated 
Programme for Commodities rpc) 194 As UNCTAD's Secretary- 
General eOme came 2 

despite the concensus reached at Nairobi 

(UNCTAD: IV=1976),>there: is: little,if any 


evidence of political commitment on the part 
of many countries toward achieving concrete 
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and effective international action on market stabili- 
zation and other agreed objectives. 


Nevertheless, in line with ODC's interdependence strategy, 
Erb expressed support for the IPC scheme, however difficult 
NelcotPeLaonssmigncave.a Loeng—-run mutual _Us,s< and; UDC 
interests, as earlier noted, would be served by a more 


"equitable" world trading order. 


Who Benefits? 
But most interesting, however, is the ODC's recog- 
nition that there is no automatic linkage between more 


favorable UDC trade terms and meeting basic-needs of UDC 
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masses: 


while trade negotiations among governments by 
no means contradict a policy emphasis on meeting 
basic: human needs, there-is a potential conflict 
between policies directed by the claims of govern- 
ments of developing countries on the governments 
of industriahkized nxtrans:. and: palicres:. that: focus 
on the welfare of individuals. 

In the absence of measures designed to dis- 
tribute equitably the benefits from international 
trade or investment, higher income groups histo- 
rically have received, the largest shares of 
increases in income. 


Nevertheless, the ODC’is hopeful thatythis historical tenden- 
cy will change for the better, with the active participa- 
tion of U.S. and other DC policy-makers, and UDC governments 
and communities. Examples cited reflective of this 

"oreater" redistributive concern include Latin American 
worker cooperatives for increasing workers' share in export 
income, and Asian governments' policies which "have contri- 
buted to a shift in the internal terms of trade in favor of 


the peasant agricultural sector." Who the ODC deems to be 
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prime movers for change in this scenario are quite clear 

when Erb concludes that??? 
the real challenge to any government and to 

international officials is to design and implement 
development programs that distribute the gains 

from trade and aid more equitably --and to include 


in the process those who will be affected by 
LtS results. 


International Trade: Summary 


Within the ODC's framework of interdependence, 
trade is deemed a most significant factor. Faster UDC 
growth and "development" are dependent upon increased resou- 
rees from trade expansion. Likewise, DC growth benefits 
from increased DC-UDC trade, of which a vital component 
is the raw-material needed to run DC industries. 

The present world trading system, however, is con- 
ceded by the ODC to be unequally structured in favor of DC 
dominance and interests. As predominantly primary-commodity 
exporters, UDCs face worsening terms of trade, while various 
protectionist barriers erected by DCs retard entry of UDC 
manufactures into DC markets. The ODC thus advocates 
greater liberalization of world trade. In the long-run, 
more dynamic UDC economies will also promote U.S. growth 
and sustained prosperity via cheaper imported goods TOI Wisi. 
consumers, easing of U.S. balance-of-payments problems, and 
a net boost to U.S. employment. 

For primary commodities, the ODC supports interna- 
tional negotiations to stabilize and improve UDC earnings. 


The U.S. should avoid over-reacting against cartel formation. 
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Form manufactures,\ the  U.S..as. urged. to. reduce. tariff and 
non-tariff barriers to* UDC. processed. goods. .UDCs. are, called 
upon to institute export-promotion policies with the help of 
MNCs. as in Taiwan and South Korea. Simultaneously, the U.sS. 
will have to implement effective domestic adjustment policies 
to compensate U.S. firms and workers negatively affected by 
increased entry of UDC goods, and thereby mollify domestic 
pressures for increased U.S. protectionism. The ODC also 
proposes greater regional integration schemes among UDCs for 
mutual promotion of export industries. 

Furthermore, the ODC acknowledges that current 
trade negotiations between DCs and UDCs on improved trade 
deals for UDCs are slow because of differing DC and UDC per- 
ceptions of what reform mechanisms are appropriate. The 
U.S. is urged, however, to persevere in trying to reach 
compromise agreements with UDCs. Finally, although the ODC 
recognizes that more favorable trade terms for UDCs do not 
automatically lead to the meeting of mass basic-needs, it 
remains hopeful that DCs and UDC governments or communities 
can cooperate in ensuring that gains from improved UDC 


trading opportunities will be redistributed to UDC massese 
ENERGY AND OCEAN RESOURCES 


Within its interdependence strategy, the ODC has 
expressed substantial concern over two aspects of global 
natural resources. Firstly, what is the appropriate U.S. 


foreign policy to cope with the prevailing "energy Crisis: 
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Secondly, there is the current debate and negotiations on 
the use ~and ‘control of octean resources. What kind of a 


Law of the Seas would the ODC prefer? 


U.S. Energy "Independence" 


In response to OPEC's economic clout, DCs should, 
an ODC* s Arilew, cCounter-organize “to-a ‘certain extent ‘so as 
to avoid "unbridled additional price increases” and reduce 
their vulnerability during continued Arab-Israeli conflict. 
As well, domestic measures of conservation and increased 
production, and use of alternative energy sources should be 


Ie LaNotaitenerern ine SUenees onter Sec eeF the 


implemented. 
basic strategy urged by the ODC is the "global approach that 
more clearly recognizes the realities and opportunities of 
(U-S.) energy interdependence” .!7? 

On the one hand, this is because any U.S. push for 
energy self-sufficiency (via more government incentives for 
domestic exploration or for new technologies) is likely to 
be inadequate for meeting the U.S. shortfall over the next 
several years .©0° A "Project Independence” effort will en- 
tail enormous direct and indirect, costes for the U.S ™%e.z. 
capital required, pollution, waste heat). Besides, since 
major trading partners of the U.S. like Europe and Japan 
have no hope of attaining energy independence, the "entire 
world economy will remain vulnerable" to OPEC actions .©?! 
And besides, the U.S. consumer ethic would resist major 
202 


limitation of demand. 


On the other hand, DCs should realistically face 
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the tact of growing wealth of OPEC nations in “petrodollars”. 


"The major industrial centers will want those monetary 


reserves to contribute to stability in the international 


monetary system, rather than to cause disruptions.”*°? 


Co-opting OPEC 
A key plank in ODC's energy strategy is therefore 


ihe treatment of OPEC nations as global “partners” rather 


tnan “CompetLtors.. : As montaeeo argues 


the wisest course for the West...perhaps the 
only effective course--lies in trying to stimulate 
among the Middle East oil producers a greater 
sense of responsibility for the healthy functioning 
of the worldwide economy as a whole...It is impera- 
Live that. the United States:and the other rich 
nations of the West Deein trying, to. bring: these 
energy producing states more fully into delibera- 
tions about reshaping international monetary 
policies, as well as into those concerning trade. 


Grant~°° notes the emergent status of certain OPEC nations 
as new "power centers” either regionally (e.g. Venezuela, 
Nigeria, Indonesia) or even globally (e.g.Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Iran). Thus there is need for "accomodation and 
economic cooperation” much as in post-World War II U.S. 


relations with Japan, Germany and Italy, where longer-run 


stakes involved were deemed very large- After all, both 


oil-consumers and producers have mutual benefits from closer 


cooperation. For example, producers need stable markets 


and sources of technical assistance to exploit their energy, 


while consumers will want stable sources of supply and 
prices that are under control. Consumers, for assured 


access, should therefore be prepared to pay slightly higher 
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prices and to allow progressive divestment of ownership and 
pontroine’? 
Another ODC "interdependence" tactic is the en- 
couragement of OPEC investments in the U.S. economy. By so 
doing, the oil-producers would not only provide needed 
capital for U.S. economic growth but also begin to have a 
stake in the health of the U.S. economy, and in establishing 
international standards for host-country treatment of foreign 
Gnvestoram'<-! More bluntly, such OPEC investments "would 
have value as. 'hostages', helping to insure that oil. pro- 
duction continued 7208 
A final potential area that. the ODC sees in closer 
OPEC-D€ cooperation. is in aid to UDCs. Noting the rela- 
Lively rnigner par caplta: aid contributions of OPEC nations“°? 
--albeit a narrow scope of beneficiaries centered on Middle 


East countries--Crant<1! 


forsees major opportunities for 
private-contractor initiatives and other DC aid-donors. 
This is because OPEC states are heavily dependent on out- 


siders for programming, managerial and implementation skills 


in their aid programs. 


UDC. Energy Policies: 
As for UDC’policies to°deal with the “energy 


Crisisas ODC experts recommend several measures within 

their global approach which entail substantial DC aid. For 
instance, UDCGs should be assisted in exploiting natural. gas 
requiring very capital-intensive exploration, production, 


and transportation methods. Multilateral financing can be 
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used for initial geological work to encourage companies to 
start exploring in most promising areas, while local UDC 


expertise should be helped and trained for effective bar- 


“ll at the same time, UDCs should be 


aided in developing alternative energy eeurces’ “% except 


caining with oil Tirns. 


the nuclear option which should be discouraged given the 


high capital costs, high manpower and management skills 
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required, pollution problems, and weapons security risk. 
Last but not least, noting the acute problems of UDCs 


caused by rising energy prices, Grant calls far DCs to give 


debt moratoria to UDCs and aid for UDCs' essential imeomees ? 


Using the Oceans 


With regard to the use of oceans and the current 
negotiations at Law of the Sea conferences, the ODC projects 
its typical "interdependence” stance. It warns against 


unilateral U.S. actions and counsels a global approach in 


which all. parties get a share of the pie. As Howe--> 


summarizes, the Iong-term interests of the U.S. in ocean-— 
use include 


free mobility for its military forces; the 
free flow of commercial shipping; security for 
U.S.» private investment in drilling for oil off 
the shores of other countries; guaranteed access 
to the hard minerals of the deep seabed; consér- 
vation of the world's fisheries; preservation of 
the entire marine ecosystem; and minimization of 
the possibility of tension and conflict among 
ocean users. 


Obviously, only a widely agreed upon "international. oceans 
regime” can serve such long-run interests, 


For example, access to ocean-deep minerals in the 
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long-term is more likely secured through international 
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management than by "rights grabbing” today. thus. bie 


U.S. Executive is urged to reject congressional legislation 
Coal ore, 8.12.20) edrateed by the. American Mining Congress, 
for unilateral assertion of deep-ocean mining rights for 
TSI corporations.“!? Required instead is some kind of 
compromise solution acceptable to both DCs and UDCs which 
allows international involvement in deep-ocean mining as 
well as furnishes adequate economic incentives for private 
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entrepreneurs with the required technologies. Likewise, 


the absence of international agreement on offshore oil ex- 
ploitation can threaten the interests of U.S. firms via 


Unilateral rule, change, expropriation ,.on, conilicting 


é : eal 
claims on sea sections. y/ 


International Negotiations 


Negotiations among DCs and UDCs to work out a long- 
term oceans regime at Law of the Sea Conferences, however, 
have been and will be difficult and controversial. This is 
because 


ere developing world views ocean diplomacy 
primarily as a chance to reduce disparities 
between itself and the maritime powers in techno- 
logy, influence, economic advantages, and know- 
ledge about the ocean. The United States, by con- 
trast, so far has viewed ocean diplomacy primarily 
as a means to ensure that there will be minimum 
interference by coastal states, or by a too power- 
ful international ocean government, with traditional 
commercial and military ocean activities, and to 
ensure a favorable climate for continued growth of 
marine technologies and their economic applications. 


For example, in deep-sea mining, UDCs want rich nations to 
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transfer required marine technologies and offer financial 
assistance, as well as a one-nation one-vote international 
agency to regulate production and prices. DCs, however, 

whose MNCs possess the mining technology, prefer special- 


interest voting procedures to avoid a Third World-dominated 


international’ authority over pricesvand productionier - 


There is also the problem of nations either land-locked, 
shelf-locked or with short coastlines, who naturally argue 


for special provisions in sharing the wealth residing in 


Bee i 
ocean-deep resources. Otierwise {lisuchhi’ srogsi ocean 


product" would be available only to the technologically 


or geographically privileged ocean users :°~ 


The ODC therefore recommends both international 
revenue sharing in ocean-resource exploitation, and UDC 
participation and receiving of technology in deep sea- 
mining. As Weiss*** summarized, the 


(Law of the Sea) Conference should aim to 
ensure an orderly, ecologically sound use of 
ocean space in its entirety...should not neglect 
the poorest countries in general, or those coun- 
tries, rich or poor, which benefit the least 
from the seas...and..-eshould seek to reduce the 
disparities of geography, financing, international 
political power, and technology that exist among 
nations. Otherwise, the vast wealth of the seas 
will accrue to the few countries that are rich 
already, helping them to perpetuate their current 
world domination. 


Energy & Ocean Resources: summary 


The ODC expresses major concern with’itwo speciiic 
issues dealing with global natural resources Presto 


the question of energy, the ODC deems any attempt by the 
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U.S. to achieve energy independence to be unrealistic in 
the short-term. Besides, other First World allies will 
never be able to attain independence, while the growing 
stock of OPEC petrodollars constitute a source of potential 
monetary power which is unwise to ignore. 

Thus the ODC advocates greater accomodation to and 
cooptation of OPEC nations so as to jointly foster interna- 
tional economic stability. Both oil producers and consumers 
have long-term interests in closer cooperation than con- 
frontation (e.g. stable prices and assured supplies for DCs; 
stable markets and technology for OPEC UDCs). Also, OPEC 
nations should be encouraged to invest their petrodollars 
in the U.S., and thereby acquire a stake in the health of 
the U.S. economy. Finally, on energy policies, other UDCs 
should be assisted in searching for oil and natural gas, 
as well as in developing other energy sources. 

secondly, with regard to the emergent issues of 
use, control and. regulation of ocean resources, the ODC 
recommends against unilateral U.S. actions in staking out 
potential sectors of economic wealth (e.g.deepsea mining). 
It is in the U-S-.'s long-term interests to work towards an 
internationally negotiated "Law of the Seas” in which all 
nations get a share of the pie. The ODC therefore reco- 
mmends both international revenue sharing in ocean-resource 
exploitation, and UDC participation and receiving of 


technology in deep-sea mining. 
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Chapter 9 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT & MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS -- 
EMPLOYMENT & TECHNOLOGY -- POPULATION 
& RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT AND MNCs 


In the ODC's "development" strategy for UDCs, one 
crucial component is direct foreign investment by DC pri- 
vate institutions, particularly the giant multinational 
corporations(MNCs). As ODC writers argue, 


225Tn its efforts to achieve the most efficient 
possible combination of productive resources, the 
(MNC) contributes to the creation of a more equitable 
world order. It raises investment capital in coun- 
tries where it is abundant and interest rates are 
low, investing in poor countries where interest rates 
are high. Likewise, it attempts to: locate its more 
labor-intensive operations where wages are lowest, 
thereby helping to raise incomes in poor countries. 
The (MNC) uses the most efficient technology avai- 
lable irrespective of the country of origin. The 
net effect worldwide is to provide a higher level 
of living for a given use of resources and effort 
than would be possible without(MNCs). In this sense, 
the (MNC)*te,*almost by “definition, socially con- 
structive an. the international scene. 


226 mh e flow of resources from rich to poor must 
be stepped up, and one means of doing so is to 
increase the flow of private investment. Morever, 
international business investment usually brings 
with it technological know-how, an essential element 
on the pati" to “industrializatioan’ and. diversification 
.»-The developing countries need the marketing 
Channels and soluated of orders which international 
business provide...the identification of quality 
which is aptiere in the names of large ventures. 
the current knowledge about the requirements of 
developed country marketing which only developed 
country organizations possess. 


In short, MNCs are a boon to the Third World in ODC'’s eyes, 


providing not only risk capital, managerial talent, techni- 
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cal knowledge and international marketing networks, but also 


jobs.-"? 


Exemplary UDCs 


To support their enthusiasm for MNCs, ODC experts 
typically cite a few UDC countries as worthy models to emu- 
lave cparticularly Taiwan, South Korea, HongkKone,) and 
Singapore. Pursuing export-oriented policies, these UDCs 
have "learned to put international investment and the 
Multinational corporation to work for them,” and (thus 
"profited the most from the international economic system 
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in recent years.” The Eastern export-economies in parti- 


cular have attained phenomenal rates of economic growth 

and sustained export expansion via such MNC fGivestihent.<~7 
The ODC therefore finds the increasing internationalization 
of production pursued by MNCs a laudable phenomenon 
fostering economic rationalization and realizing inter- 
dependent interests.°?° Various MNC-organized "industrial 
complementation agreements” are favorably evaluated, in- 
cluding IBM's manufacturing and assembly tasks shared among 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay, and Ford's ventures 
in Singapore (electric, plastic components), Thailand and 
Taiwan(engines), Indonesia(axles and transmissions), and 
South Korea(diesel engines).“?! Another important contri- 


bution MNCs are deemed to give, as later discussed, lies in 


agribusiness. 
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Host-Investor Conflicts 
ee ee CON LT Ot e 


The ODG however, is not unaware of the qitficy] 
ties and Controversies that have SPrung up over the roles or 
MNCs in Third World "development". Several Criticisms of 
MNC Conduct include: ©xcess profit Outflows; Stifling of 
local entrepreneurship; Pollution; depletion Ol UDC natural 
resources; Littre local-managerial training; use of labor- 


Saving Capital-intensive technology; enclave nature of MNC 


On imported Components ,<32 Increasingly, therefore, Host 
nations have begun to Place restrictions and control on MNC 
activity, Such as natlonalizations, abrogations ONO se 
mining Concessions, and host-country ma jority Ownership 
and control Clauses, Aamaney words of q McKinsey Consultant, 
ia and its twin, xenophobia, Cause 
agitation and government action against established 
Social Structures and traditional Patterns or 
wealth and income distribution to be focussed... 
upon the foreign investor's Position, Privileges 
and Prerogatives, 
Such Conflicts of interest between MNCs and upc host nations 
are naturally deemed inappropriate to the building of an 
interdependent world order. What is. required is @ "Rarmo- 


mization” of those Opposing interests, 


UDC Policies 
——+ 0 ficles 
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policy reform for "imaginatively" using MNC resources is to 
avoid emulating DC-based capital-intensive investment. 
instead, UDGs cansaffect' prices of various’ factors‘ of 
production and thus the choice of technology and employment 
patterns (e.g. tax incentives for labor-intensive production; 
control of foreign exchange and interest rates; subcon- 
tracting by MNCs to local enterprises) .“2° The abundant 
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cheap labor in UDCs can be used for MNC-organized pro- 
duction of components via individual processes, thus avoid- 
ing duplication of large-scale DC-type integrated manufact- 
uring systems .°?/ As noted above, East Asian export- 
oriented UDCs are lauded for such Pose ee 

Another ODC suggestion for UDC policy on MNC in- 
vestment was raised in the Latin American context, where 
nationalist-protectionist policies have hindered regional 
integration by MNC affiliates in those countries. This 
prevents efficiency in production and hence retards inter- 
national competitiveness. Thus policies. shauld. be formulated 
to tie Latin American industries together and in turn link 


them to the First World through worldwide MNC networks .“?? 


MNC_ Adjustment. 
On the other hand, the ODC also calls upon MNCs to 


adjust to the realities of host-natiom influence and the 
problems of Third World underdevelopment. MNCs should not 
continue to expand investments and pursue immediate corporate 


objectives without much concern for broader "development” 
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needs of host ups .<1° such concern could involve invest- 


ments in labor-intensive industries, R & D in appropriate 
technologies, local training of UDC personnel, more use of 
local sub-contractors and marketing services, greater in- 
UDC processing of raw materials, more diversification of 
production, and accepting local equity-management partici- 


2nd ane said with 


pation. As ODC's energy expert Hunter 
regard to oil, 

if we're smart, we can keep things from turning 

sour. After nationalization, somebody has to 

keep running the oil-wells and marketing the 

products..-why should'nt we show enough good 

faith so that our relations with developing 

countries will benefit us even after invest- 

ments are nationalized? 

And at the same time as closer collaboration with 
host nations is counselled, the ODC also advises MNCs to 
refrain from using their home country's power and foreign 
policy to serve corporate iccctrea Conversely, the 
"U.S. government. should be scrupulously careful to ensure 
that in. the future there is na substance to the familiar 
charge that it uses U.S. based multinational corporations 
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to carry out "U.S. Spollictes “in other countries .” 


International Regulation 


Based on these considerations, the ODC advocates a 
major international effort to draw up guidelines and ground- 
rules for the regulation of MNC investment and host-country 
policies, towards such investment. Such regulation would 


help control excesses of MNC activity and relate it more to 
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the "broader goals of Third World development” on the one 
hand, and on the other hand, provide a stable, legal 
regulatory farmework and profitable investment climate in 


which MNCs can operate with certainty. As Pabeieiee 


warned 
the MNC will continue to grow only if it can adapt its oper- 
aLions tor tune Nost Country Ss” exercise ofits soverelignity, 
while host countries 
will...have to bury the hatchet, acknowledge 

the vital role that the multinational corporation's 

resources can and do perform in the development of 

their economies, and commit themselves to abide by 

the new terms on which these resources are being 


made available...(that is) a denouement based on 
mutual accomodation. 


Against Protectionism 
Last but not least, the ODC expresses concern over 
the increasing protectionist attitudes taken by U.S. orga- 
nized labor towards U.S. MNC investments abroad. AFL-CIO's 
George Meany, for example, called in 1971 for the regulation 
of 
au eee crore T corporations for exporting 
American jobs through the transfers of capital 
and technology, for exploiting foreign cheap | 
labor and pocketing the profits, and for working 
entirely outside the control of the nation-state. 
The Hartke-Burke Bill of 1972 presented to Congress with 
strong support from certain industries and the AFL-CIO, was 
aimed at protecting jobs of American workers through quotas 
on competitive imports, especially UDC labor-intensive manu- 
factures, and through restrictions on U.S. investment 
247 


overseas. 


In the ODG's view, these protectionist proposals 
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are based upon misguided and incorrect analyses. U.S. MNCs 
transfer production abroad not wilfully, but out of market 
eee eo Foreign investment is crucial in maintaining U.S. 
competitiveness vis-a-vis other DCs' industries. Asa 
wdeTensive* act, a’ Corporation!has to-reduce 

Bee reens ite employment in certain lines of its pro- 

duction process so that it can remain competitive 

orr the Ianal product ,.-vhus: Increasing its. total 

output and employment in the United States, and at 

the same time obtaining profits from overseas sales 

it would not otherwise have realized. 

Furthermore, U.S. MNC investments in Third World 

labor-intensive industries help save U.S. consumers over 
$10 billion a year in cheaper basic goods, while UDCs have 
more purchasing power to buy capital- and skill-intensive 
goods from the U.S., thus increasing employment as well as 
the average U.S. worker wage. Likewise, exports of parent 
MNCs to their subsidiaries of technology, capital equipment 
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and services help create U.S. jobs. Finally, to the 


charge that MNCs exploit UDCs as "sweatshops”, Malmgren“?! 
argues it is inappropriate to equalize wage conditions in 
the UDCs since their products would be unable then to com- 
pete against rich-country exports which are of higher 
quality and adaptability. Also, higher UDC wages would dis- 
courage labor-intensive industries which are based on cheap 
labor costs. As earlier discussed, the best solution in 
ODC's view is not protectionism, but rather an effective 


domestic adjustment assistance program for U.S. industry and 


labor affected by U.S. MNC investment in UDCs. 
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Foreign Investment & MNCs: Summary 


In ODC's "development" strategy for UDCs, direct 
foreign investment by DC private institutions, especially 
the MNCs, is advocated as necessary and constructive. MNCs 
provide capital, technology, jobs, managerial knowhow, and 
international marketing networks. The "success" of certain 
UDCs (e.g. Taiwan, South Korea, Mexico) in collaborating 
with MNCs to produce economic growth and export expansion 
is cited as evidence of the value of foreign investment. 

However, emergent "conflicts" of interest between 
MNCs and host nations are conceded to exist (e.g. criticism 
of excess profit outflows, over-use of capital-intensive 
technology, enclave economic "development"). Following 
the logic of interdependence, such conflicts require harmo- 
nization so that both investors and host nations can 
mutually benefit. UDCs are advised to temper excessive 
nationalism, otherwise all investment flows could be 


frightened away. Rather, UDCs should correct various 


Bactor-priceidastorticone (so as’ to maximize MNNC participation 


in labor-intensive and appropriate technology production. 
Conversely, MNCs should show more concern for broader 


"development" needs of host UDCs (e.g. more Iabor-intensive 


investments and R & D; more local equity-management. partici- 


pation; more in-UDC processing). Also, MNCs should refrain 
from trying to use their home country's foreign policy and 
power to serve corporate objectives. 


The ODC therefore recommends international efforts 
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to draw up guidelines and ground-rules for regulating MNC 
investment and host-country policies towards such investment. 
Such an international investment code would benefit both 
MNCseand UDCSs. Finally, the ODC reproves U.S. organized- 
labor's increasing protectionist attitudes towards U.S. 

MNC investments abroad, attitudes which fail to see the 
necessity of overseas investments if U.S. MNCs are to main- 
tain international competitiveness and thereby sustain U.S. 
domestic employment. Also, U.S. MNC production abroad 
yield cheaper goods for U.S. consumers. The ODC thus urges 
more effective domestic adjustment assistance programs, 
rather than increased protectionism, as a solution to 


domestic injuries caused by U.S. MNC operations in UDCs. 
EMPLOYMENT AND TECHNOLOGY 


In the ODC'’s worldview, the growing unemployment 
problem in UDCs poses threats to First World long-term 
security. The jobless, whose ranks are swelled by rapid 
population growth, represent a volatile source of discontent 
and frustation liable to erupt into violence and disruptive 
of the "existing social and political arder.""?* This: Ls 
especially so in cities with their increased possibilities 
for “political oreanizationa’<- Domestic unrest and vio- 
lence in UDCs are in turn inimical to DC interests at a time 
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of increasing dependency on UDC resources. 


Blaming Traditional Economics 


The unemployment crisis is attributed by ODC 
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experts to traditional economic development theories which 
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stress priority of urban-based industry and services. 
Such sectors were considered to be the dynamic elements of 
the Beeromp hes 
whose growth rate was to be maximized and which 
would, through linkages, pull other sectors along. 
The’ function of the agricultural sector was to pro=- 
Vide sufficient marketable surplus so that an in- 
creasing proportion of the labor force could be 
effectively employed in non-agricultural sectors... 
Most of the policies following from this viewpoint 
--low foodprices, emphasis on heavy industry, import 
substitution, and protection against foreign manu- 
factures--had the direct and indirect consequence 
of subsidizing industry at the expense of agriculture. 
The high growth rates from this type of "development” failed, 
however, to provide sufficient employment. In the Phili- 
ppines, for example, despite GNP growth of 6 percent 
annually during the past decade, open unemployment rose 
from 5.9 percent in 1959 to 7.9 percent in 1968, while 
income distribution worsened from 12:1 (richest 20%:poorest 
20% population) “in 1956°to 11681 in 1965.52" 

The low labor-absorptive capacity in many UDCs is 
attributable to various factor-price distortions. Over- 
high industrial wage rates, and over-low interest and 
foreign exchange rates (thereby the price of capital), have 
favored capital-intensive, labor-saving techniques and 
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sectors. These factor-price distortions in turn stemmed 
from UDC import-substitution policies to promote modern 
industry tied to DC aid and style, and catering to upper- 
and middle-class consumption in UDCs; the priority given to 


administrative regulatory systems over free-market mechan- 
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isms; the upward pressure on urban wages by better organized 
workers; and the predilection of credit institutions to 

deal with large, well-known businesses .*?7 One example is 
the more capital-intensive labor-saving rubber industries 
of India and the Philippines, compared with those in Japan, 
south Korea, and Taiwan .<°° Anotherm: tliustravion 1s the 
heavily protected monopoly fertilizer industries of India, 
Woich work at 25 percent scapacity since mo capital credit 

is available for farmers or for improvement of the distri- 
bution system, and which reap huge profits for owners like 


Gheveprria wnd Tata families. 70" 


A third example is’ that of 
an UDC which imported two plastic-injection moulding machines 
for $200,000 and hired 40 workers to produce 1.5 million 
Dains.of.shoes and.sandals. 4a, year. This caused the loss.of 
5,000 artisan-shoemaker jobs and a reduced market for 
suppliers/makers of leather, glues and other local materials 
not required for plastic shoes. Conversely, the required 
PVC has to be Anse eceuse ae 

And in the rural sector, underemployment and un- 
employment are --as previously discussed--attributed to the 
neglect of agriculture im traditional economic "development" 
theories. Even the highly praised miracle-seed technology 
is recognized to be potentially labor-saving, through 


excessive mechanization encouraged by various factor-price 


distortions and political-economic inequities. 


Biased Technological Transfer 


As noted above, the propensity towards using 
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capital-intensive technology directly aggravates UDC un- 
employment. The ODC, however, has also been concerned with 
the wider "development" impact of technological transfers to 
UDCs. The ODC concedes that technology exports from DCs to 
UDCs are often "inappropriate" to UDC resources and Haig 209 
Reflecting factor endowments (e.g. labor, capital), market 
and enterprise size, consumer incomes and tastes, and trans- 
port facilities congruent with rich-nation economies, such 
technologies are therefore inappropriate for UDC circum- 
stances (e.g. scarce capital, abundant labor, mass pover- 
cae For example, DC-type modern technology goods are 
too costly for low-income consumers, while capital-intensive 
technology diverts substantial national savings into capital 
equipment and infrastructure for the privileged few, away 
from basic tools for the asa 

All key agents in DC-UDC technology transfers have 
contributed to this “inappropriate bias. -Tnus MNCs are 
inclined to use the most capital-intensive technologies 
available (since these are most familiar), their original 
R&D requires extensive use for maximum returns, and less 
workers required mean less labor troubles. Furthermore, 
adaptations and any R & D within UDCs are usually kept to 
the minimum by MNCs, given the costs in training, time, and 
risk of economic arene eo 

Secondly, as earlier mentioned, UDC governments 


create factor-price distortions via highly inappropriate 


fiscal, monetary and investment policies. Thus scarce 
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capital is under-priced by artificial subsidies via low 
interest rates, an over-valued foreign exchange, preferen- 
tlablon wero wtariffis on imported capital goods, accelerated 
depreciation allowances, and tax holidays on investment. 
Conversely, labor --though abundant-- in the modern urban 
sector become over-priced through minimum wage laws, job 
tenure legislation and organized labor Beste AG 

Thirdly, aid-donors have contributed to over- 
capital intensive technological transfers, through "tying 
aid to source or product, technical advice from foreigners 
or natives trained to emphasize labor-saving techniques... 
and the promotion of modern machinery by foreign eae ene 
World Bank project loans too are biased towards purchase of 
overseas machinery, while preference for international 
standards tend to favor the latest capital-intensive tech- 
ROTO peat 
Factor-Price Corrections 

The ODC therefore recommends the correction of 
factor-price distortions which would reallocate investment 
expenditures to agriculture and wage-goods sectors, and 
stimulate R & D appropriate to existing factor endowments</9 
By adjusting interest rates, tariffs, licenses, foreign 
exchange, profit taxation and wage policies, UDC governments 
can foster competitive pressures which encourage use of more 
labor and less capital. Furthermore, to maximally utilize 


rural labor, investment in rural infrastructure is needed to 


better serve small farmers, including irrigation, roads, 
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storage, credit-marketing facilities, health and education. 
Required complementary changes would be land reform and 
monopoly regulation.</1 
In this regard, the "success" of UDCs like Taiwan, 
South Korea, Singapore and HongKong are deemed to be the 
22 


result of such employment-oriented policies. They are 
contrasted with India and the Philippines, where "misalloca- 
tion of resources, inappropriate emphasis on capital- 
intensity, and poor levels of competitiveness are mani- 
fest."< "2 MNCs like Philips in Indonesia and Renault in 
Colombia are lauded for having responded to UDC governmental 
pressures for more small-scale, labor-intensive Teeter 
And with regard to the employment-technology nexus, the 
Chinese and Cuban socialist models are given short notices’ 
Communist China has experimented with 'backyard' 

steel plants and a host of other programs. Periodi- 

cally, millions of ‘“marzinal men' are’ forced from 

the cities back to the countryside in order to prevent 

the growth of unemployment in the towns. Cuba has 

provided full employment but at the apparent cost 

of stagnation in the economy. 
We shall see, however, in the later analysis of ODC views 
that sound more "radical", that at least one staff-member 
(namely ODC's in-house "radicaL” Denis Goulet) disagrees 
with such negative appraisal of the Chinese approach to 


technology. 


Appropriate Technology 


A central device in line with factor-price 
corrections is hence the use of more appropriate technology. 


According to Wersashos technology is "appropriate" if it 
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permits the most effective possible use of a 
country's resource endowments, while economizing 
Onwits Scarcevresources.( Its outputishould. bésof 
the quality, precision, uniformity, price and 
quantity demanded by the domestic and foreign 
markets. It should have a favorable impact on 
future employment opportunities--and on income 
distribution. 

In the typical UDC context, appropriate technology necess- 
arily means a shift to less capital- and more labor- 
intensive technology. It provides more productive jobs and 
thereby wider growth distribution and consumer demand. It 
also fits more easily into traditional small-scale product- 
ive units and markets, allow more diffused industrializa- 
tion through a larger area, make more use of local raw 
materials, and stimulate traditional primarily rural sectors 
through backward linkages.°!/ 

UDC governments are therefore urged to invest in 

more R&D of appropriate technology, including training of 
local scientists and researchers; special institutes; 
assistance to indigeneous engineering industries; incentives 
to MNC subsidiaries; and cooperation with DC and interna-— 
tional agencies like the U.K. Intermediate Technology 
Development Group, the ILO World Employment Program, the 
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FAO, UNIDO research institutes, and the World Bank. 
are also urged to strengthen their collective bargaining 
power vis-a-vis costs and control of technology purchases 
(e.g. joint purchase of technology-use rights from MNCs so 
as to reduce costs; combined pressures for revising of world 


legislation on patent systems; joint negotiations with MNCs; 


sharing of R & D infrastructure), and to "unpackage” 
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excessively broad MNC technology pruchases which prevent UDC 
selectivity and optimization of local inputs.°°? Many of 
these reforms obviously require both DC governments' and 
MNOS” cooperation. /In the case of U.S. policy, the ODC 
recommends that the U.S. implement proposals it had made at 
the UNCTAD IV conference, such as formation of an Interna- 
tional Industrialization Institute to encourage appropriate 
technology R&D for UDCs, cooperating in exploring suitable 
general investment and technology-transfer codes of conduct 
between MNCs and host governments, and supporting revisions 
of international patent Teyero 
It should be noted, however, that a more appropriate 
technology policy for UDCs is not seen by the ODC to be only 
labor-intensive technology. As the tL0%?1 stated, "the 
implementation of a basic-needs strategy calls for a combi- 
nation of capital-intensive and labor-intensive technologies. 
For Latin America, Bradford-°* agreed on the need to focus 
more on. labor-intensive industries but also warned against 
over-concentration. This would retard Latin American inte- 
gration into the dynamic world market of modern high- 
technology products. And commenting favorably (albeit 
untypically for am ODC’ writer) om the Chinese case, Goulet? 
notes the co-existence of capital-intensive modern techno- 
logies in capital goods industries (for reasons of interna- 
tional competitiveness and keeping up with modern innova- 


tions) with basic consumer goods industries that sacrifice 


some efficiency for maximizing employment, local worker 
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Employment & Technology: Summary 


The worsening crisis of UDC unemployment is seen by 
the ODC as a serious threat to First World long-term securi- 
ty. Jobless people, especially those in urban areas, are 
potentially disruptive of the "existing social and political 
order.” The ODC attributes the UDC unemployment problem 
to traditional economic development theories which over- 
stressed urban-based industry and services, and neglected 
agriculture, where the UDC masses are concentrated. Further- 
more, industrial development has been low in labor-absorp- 
Give capacity, owing to.various factor-—-price distortions. 
Even new agri-technology like the Green Revolution is con- 
ceded to increase rural joblessness via over-mechanization. 

The unemployment problem is hence linked in part 
to the biased nature of DC technological-transfers to UDCs. 
Often the technology transferred via MNCs or DC governmental 
aid reflects rich-country factor endowments and is hence 
highly inappropriate to UDC conditions. UDC governments 
themselves foster inappropriate technology transfers via 
fiscal, monetary, and investment policies, which create 
factor-price distortions’. 

Such distortions need to be corrected to reallocate 
more investment funds into agriculture, into basic goods for 
the masses, and into labor-intensive production. Again, 


the "success" of UDCs like Taiwan and South Korea is cited 
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as models of employment policies worthy of emulation. 
Socialist models like Cuba and China, however, are deemed 
less exemplary. The ODC obviously advocates greater use of 
"appropriate technology" which necessarily means a shift of 
emphasis to (but not exclusively) labor-intensive methods 
and smaller-scale industry 

Thus UDC governments should invest in more R&D of 
"appropriate technology", assisted by DCs and international 
agencies. The ODC also urges more "Collective bargaining” 
cooperation among UDCs so as to obtain improved and more 
appropriate technology-transfer deals from MNCs. Finally, 
various international reforms are advocated as worthy of 


U.S. support (e.g. revisions of patent laws; establishing 


technology-transfer codes). 
POPULATION AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Among the development issues analyzed by the ODC, 
the complementary problems of (a) producing enough. food 
for (b) the rapidly growing population of the Third World 
occupy much space in ODC literature. Lester Brown, ODC's 
long-standing expert on these issues until 1976, makes 
clear the imperative of controlling UDC population growth: 


284 : 
In our interdependent world, we depend on 
common global resources--energies, minerals, marine 


protein and water.....where resources are finite, 
the more of us there are, the less each of us can 
have....The need to stabilize world population as 


quickly as possible is therefore evident. 


2 Conbinivine population growth, even at a 
moderate rate, will henceforth aggravate virtually 
all the important economic, ecological, social and 
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and political problems facing mankind (e.g. inflation, 
energy and food scarcity, pollution, rural employment) 


ae neon odied human fertility may pose a greater 


threat to our future well-being than any other single 
factor. 


Transcending Neo-Malthusianism 


ODEs “diagnosis of the “population: problem” avoids, 
however, the crude neo-Malthusianism logic often found in 
traditional modernization circles, that of blaming rapid 
population @rowth for causing poverty. Provision. of. family 
planning services alone is insufficient--it must be comple- 
mented by increased living standards, especially among the 
rar. neoria cn As Righ-e explains, 

the evidence...indicates that policies combining 

economic growth, more equitable distribution of the 

economic and social benefits of progress, and easy 

access to family planning services can bring about a 

much greater reduction in fertility than can any 

one of these factors alone....In most countries, 

large-scale fertility declines cannot be expected 

until the living conditions of the majority of 

the population improve enough so that they no 

longer consider large families necessary for eco- 

nomic reasons and are therefore more likely to 

want fewer children. 
Demographic history shows that declining birthrates occurred 
due to mass access to goods and services, even before large- 
scale family-planning programs. In present UDCs. where such 
mass distribution is lacking, birthrates remain high regard- 
less of wealth, GNP growth or population control pro jects*"? 

As models of successful population control, the 
ODC frequently cites Taiwan and South Korea, where land 


reforms, relatively "well-distributed" average incomes, 


improved rural health services, and effective primary educa- 
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tion. are said to have facilitated family-planning programs 
and furthermore helped accelerated economic erowth.“?° 
Rich also lauds China's improvements in mass access to 
health-care, education and goods which are conducive to 
reduced fertility, | Heyis careful, -however, to: cite it as 
just one alternative "development" model among other UDC 
“successes” like Argentina, South Korea, Uruguay, Singapore, 


and Costa Pace. 292 


But more recently, Brown & Eckholm 
conceded that 
the only populous developing country that 
appears largely to have overcome the logistical 
and economic obstacles to providing universal 
planning services is China. 
First World Role 
Since the ODC's population-control strategy entails 
the complementary requisite of meeting basic-needs of UDC 
masses, the U.S. and other DCs should --apart from direct 
aid for family-planning services-- provide assistance for 
mass-oriented economic, social and educational programs .*72 
There are also the afore-mentioned calls for reform in the 
international trading, investment and monetary systems, 
so that UDC economic growth can be sustained to facilitate 


29 Hee And Brown adds the individual 


basic-needs programs. 
touch by urging DC ‘citizens to do their bit as family- 
planning volunteers or fund-raisers, and in the broader 
analysis, consuming less via simplified lifestyles.“ 

Significantly, via a recent Development Paper, the 


ODC circulated the views of World Bank President Robert 
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McNamara on the population issue: Nonemara se 7° analysis 
concurs closely with ODC's strategy, reiterating the theme 
of "accelerating population stabilization through economic 
and social progress." Though McNamara warns that "rampant 
population growth is an even more dangerous and subtle 
threat to the world than thermonuclear war". he concedes 

it is not the sole or predominant cause of social injustice 
and poverty. Rather, an effective attack on poverty, and 
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effective population policies are dynamic complements, 


U 


examples of South Korea(vis-a-vis Mexico) 
298 


as the "positive' 


and Kerala(vis-a-vis the rest of India) illustrate. The 


World Bank President therefore recommends the following 


tactics:<77 


To create the demand for a change in family norm, 
governments should try to: 

Reduce current infant and child mortality rates 
sharply...Expand basic education and substantially 
increase the proportion of girls in school...Increase 
the productivity of smallholders in the rural areas 
and expanding earning opportunities in the cities 
for low-income groups...Put greater stress on more 
equitable distribution of income and services in 
the drive for greater economic growth...And above 
all else, raise the status of women socially, econo- 
mically and politically. 


To satisfy the demand for a change in family 
norms, governments and the international community 
should: 

provide a broad choice of the present contracep— 
tive techniques and services to parents...improve 
the delivery systems by which parents can get the 
services they wish...And expand present levels or 
research seeking better techniques and services.” 


Rural Modernization 
Since population control is seen as dependent upon 


raising living standards of UDC masses, the bulk of whom are 
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rural people, the ODC deems it imperative to formulate a 
rural development strategy that will increase food product- 
foneand, sericultural productivity. Firstly, traditional 
growth theory is criticized for assuming that job creation 
occurs naturally as the "dynamic" manufacturing and service 
sectors expand :°°° 
Agriculture has represented a kind of residual 

storage tank in which the bulk of the labor force 

could find some sort of subsistence until sufficient 

economic development has occurred to cause a struct- 

ural transformation, drawing most of the workers 

into urban based industrial and service sectors. 
This neglect of agriculture has meant stagnant rural employ- 
ment opportunities in the face of rapid population growth. 
Coupled with capital-intensive urban industrialization 
policies, this has fostered urban joblessness and mush- 
rooming slums. as. rural-to-urban migration continues un- 
abated. Thus rural modernization must occur to provide more 


301 secondly, 


and hetter employment in the countryside. 
criticism is levied on UDC governments for failing to re- 
orient policies to benefit poor small farmers--a Shino ot 
emphasis that is reflected in the basic-needs strategy 
endorsed presently by DC agencies like the World Bank, 
USAID and of course the oDC.?”* 

Many developing-country governments continue to 
devote a disproportionate share of their development 
resources to large-scale industrial development, 
mechanized agriculture on large farms, and the pro- 
vision of social services in a few major cities. 

The major components in ODC's strategy for Lunde 


modernization hence include a strong reliance on the so- 


called Green Revolution, on promotion of agribusiness under 
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MNC auspices, on small-farmer "development" programs, on 
rural industrialization, and on the complementary interna- 
tional mobilization of resources to tackle the world food 


problem. 


Green Revolution 
Since its inception, the ODC has vigorously upheld 
the use of “miracle” or high-yielding seed varieties (i.e. 
the Green Revolution) in solving UDC food problems. ODC's 
founding Chairman and corporate heavyweight Eugene Black is 
quite typical of ODC writing in his euphoric evaluation: 
The agricultural breakthrough in the poor 
countries, the Green Revolution, is the most ex- 
citing development story of the past decade. 
The new "miracle" rice and wheat seeds are proving 
to be engines of change on a vast scale. They bring 
hope, enabling us to raise our sights as to what 


might be accomplished in international development 
in the seventies. 
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Brown-~° even dubbed the Rockefller Foundation scientists 
who pioneered the new seed technology as "the four young 
revolutionaries--Like Mao Tse-tung they believed that the 
future of poor countries would be decided in the country- 
Side"! HYVs are deemed analagous to the steam-engine's role 
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im the industrtal. revolution, and. far India, miracle: rice 

is said to have overcome an tite prospects. "Assuming poli- 

tical stability”, Brown predicts Indian self-sufficiency 

in food by 1972.2°° 
As later discussed, the ODC views favorably the 

role of MNCs and DC corporate interests in promoting the 


Green Revolution. It remains here to note the ODC's aware- 
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hess of political and economic difficulties in implementing 
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Green Revolution programs. One problem stems from the 
substantial investments required for inputs like fertilizers, 
pesticides and irrigation. Richer, larger farmers, having 
easier access to capital and irrigated land, thus reap more 
beneiits than the majority of poor peatanteie Landlords, 
attracted by the potential profit increase from "miracle" 
crops, aggravate unemployment through excessive mechaniza- 
tion and worsen landlessness via eviction of tenant 
farmers .°°? 
The destabilizing effects of such problems are 
obvious, as tensions and conflicts emerge between beneficia- 
ries of the new agri-technology and those adversely affected 
such as landless laborers and tenant farmers. These ten- 
sions have resulted in strikes, violence, illegal expro- 
priation of land, and even assasination. Shaw? 29 notes 
indications that politicization is occurring 

and is likely to increase throughout Asia. .In 

many areas leftist parties are moving to exploit 

the situation. They openly proclaim their inten- 

tion of transforming the tendencies towards 

economic and social polarization into open poli- 


tical confrontation between the richer landowners 
and the rest of the rural population. 


And Brown & EckhoIm?!1 


» no longer so euphoric about the 
Green Revolution panacea, concede that the Filipino miracle 
rice "success” has failed because’ of civil unrest, suscep- 
tibility to disease, and lack of government support. As 
they now see it, "in sum, the Green Revolution does not 


represent a solution to the food problem” -- it has only 


been a means ta "buy time” for restricting population 
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growth.“ 


small Farmer-Oriented Reforms 
Tor the, ODC,, such rural instabidity shovld, and 
can be preempted via certain agricultural reforms and 
reorientation in UDC government "development" policies. 
Would-be "exploiters" of the "tensions" are admonished:°-- 
There are those who take an ideological view 
OlLpagricultural-neform+—orvagrarianireform. .:.But 
a pragmatic view seems more appropriate, given the 
great promise of the new seeds and their associated 
technologies (which)...should make it possible to 


achieve reform without total destruction of the 
existing” sacial order. 
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ODC-desired reforms include land-reforms (incorporating 
ceilings on land-ownership in Green Revolution areas; re- 
distribution of released hand to needy farmers; rent limits 
"if. politically and administratively feasible”); cheap 
credit facilities accessible to small. farmers; a national 
mechanization strategy including pricing-tax policies 
imposing full-cost burdens on users of machinery, import 
controls on heavy equipment, and local manufacture of less 
Sophisticated machinery; diversification of agricultural 
production into fruits, vegetables, feed grains, and live- 
stock/poultry industries, since world cereal trading 
patterns are against increased exports from uDCs.219 
In this regard, Japarr and Taiwarr are deemed exem- 
plary. in their wradual. adoption of technology, effective 
land-reform programs, and credit-extension-irrigation 


facilities for small farmers. This enabled agricultural 


development and resulting structural transformation to 
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proceed without a sharp division between different classes 
of producers within the whole agricultural eee a nie LO A 
negative model cited is Mexico, and Shaw fears that South 
and Southeast Asia will tend to go along that route with 
"severe implications for the patterns of their economic 
Srowth, andefornitheim political futures. As ,for,China, 

an initial cursory dismissal:.on-the basis of food import 
requirements due to population growth and "the ill effects 
of Mao's communalization” policies?!” -anas.turned sto 2 
somewhat grudging acceptance of success in meeting rural 
basic-needs. Note is taken of the more equitable production 
and distribution system embodied in Chinese communes, the 
increased local investment for collective purposes, access- 
ible nationwide agri-extension services, rural education 

and training facilities, improved health care, effective 
birth-control programs, and more equal rural-urban terms 

of trade --all of which have combined to assure a basic 
consumption standard for all rural and urban Chinese. -° 
Notwithstanding such acknowledgement of positive results, 
there is no attempt to explore further the inherently 
"revolutionary" implications of the Chinese model for other 


UDCs. As earlier noted, and elaborated later, this attitude 


fits well with ODC's rejection of revolutionary socialism. 


Promoting Agribusiness 


One key agent in ODC's agricultural reform strategy 
is the MNC, via agribusiness investment. The global agri- 


cultural research network initiated by the Ford and Rocke— 
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is said to be "an international event 
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feller Foundations 


of: enormous significance. Furthermore, corporations 


producing amplements,, fertilizers and.other -inputs are «said 


Eo, conauct -usetub research fori nstitutionalizatiom or the 


new seed varieties.o** 


Agribusiness has found it very profitable to 
invest in research and agricultural extension. The 
large-scale -entry,of agribusiness-corporations «into 
these activities is in large measure responsible for 
the innovative, dynamic character of American agri- 
culture during the past quarter century...There is 
good reason to think that the same process will take 
place in the poor courntries...tt rscdifficult to see 
how this needed investment (in agribusiness) in the 
poor countries will be found without engaging the 
Capital and the technical resources of the (MNC). 


The efficiency of MNCs in transferring Green Revo- 
lution technology is continually lauded. Examples include 
Exxon's 400 agro-service centers in the Philippines dispen- 
Sing Exxon fertilizers, seeds, implements, pesticides and 
advisers, and the Overseas Agricultural Development Corpora- 
tion formed by 24 Japanese firms to supply farm inputs and 
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technical assistance to Southeast Asia. Even the mid- 


60's pressure by the U.S. and World Bank on India and 
Pakistan to encourage U.S. MNCs to invest in local agri- 
business is cited im an approving Light .343 

Besides participation in the Green Revolution, MNCs 


are also favorably cited for their increasing interest in 
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food processing and other agribusiness investments. 


Many poor countries, lacking the marketing and 
processing know-how to gain access to overseas 
markets, are attracting investments by multinational 
food-processing corporations that have the global 
marketing systems needed to link the production 
resources of these countries with foreign markets. 
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Examples mentioned include the role of United Fruit Co. as 
marketing agent and technical adviser for 260 privately 
owned new banana farms in Colombia; investment by Dole and 
Del Monte in Filipino pineapple-canning; loans by USAID, 
World Bank, and IDB to convert grazing potential of Latin 
America and Sub-Saharan Africa into livestock exports; and 
processing of fruits and vegetables by U.S. MNCs in Mexico, 
which capitalize on “both that country's favorable climate 
and underemployed labor force and the lucrative North 
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American market. 


Rural iIndustrialization 

Another component of ODC's "rural development” 
strategy is the increased rural industrialization possible 
from the new production tactics discussed above. A more 
dynamic agricultural sector will help market towns and 
small cities prosper, since the higher levels of required 
inputs (seeds, tools, fertilizers, credit) mean more local 
production/distribution jobs, increased yields mean more 
processing, transportation and marketing, and increased farm 
incomes are spent on labor-intensive goods or services 


32 Cee ited example of such 


which cam be locally produced. 
rural industrialization is Dacca, in Pakistan's Punjab, 
which became a center for manufacturing simple diesel en- 
gines for tube-wells and grain mills, employing 1000 workers 
in, 100 small. factories. Grant also predicts that 

327 creating the conditions of access for small 


entrepreneurs in market towns and smalliecities Can 
also bring into the national economy hundreds of 
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farmers jane now excluded: from participating: in 
development. 

DC Governments’ Role 

First World governments play major roles in the 
ODC's strategy for UDC rural modernization. Thus in the 
Green Revolution, they help finance fertilizer imports, 
provide technical assistance, and dispense loans or guaran- 
tees for MNC agribusiness inyeatneniee DCUstood: atdeu's 
viewed as beneficial, not only feeding people but also 
generating local funding for projects like rural credit 
systems and grain storage facilities.°<7 Latewt> 7as~ the 
ODC urged President Ford to make 4 additional million tons 
of food aid (New York Times,Nov 23,1974:10), and in 19977 , 
Sewel1??° lauded the shift from food aid to largely imme- 
diate U.S. allies to the current Congressional requirment 
of prioritizing poorest UDCs. Care is needed, however, to 
ensure that food aid does not act as a disincentive to UDC 
food’ production, as “it .sometimes has im the.past.”.: The 
fact that the U.S. has made political use of food aid for 
20 years (e.g. denying Allende credit wheat in mid-1973) is 
admitted and rebuked.-2+ And domestically, the U.S. and 
other DCs are urged to reduce their non-agricultural uses 
of fertilizer (e.g. lawns, gardens and golf courses)?°*, 
so that more could become available for UDCs. 

Following the 1974 World Food Conference, the ODC 
vigorously advocated U.S. support for Conference proposals 


on international coordination and intervention in world food 
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production. Three priority objectives established by the 
Conference were (a)reaching minimum food aid levels; (b) 
creation of grain reserves, and (c) increasing UDC food 
production.?-" The primary practical results of the Con- 
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ference are the setting up of a coordinating World Food 
Council (headed by former USAID Administrator John Hannah ) 
which has identified 43 neediest UDCs; establishment of a 
consultative eroup?-- under World Bank auspices to identify 
places and projects for major financial investment in im- 
proved food production; and the formation of the OECD- and 
OPEC-financed International Fund for Agricultural Develop- 
ment(IFAD) to assist food production in food-deficit UDCs. 
Little progress, though, has been made on negotiations for 
a world food reserve system, and the U.S. is urged by the 
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ODC to give high priority to the problem. Pina? Lya. in 


a New York Times (June 14,1977:35) article, McLaughlin gives 


the ODC-type nod to political-economic constraints: Tne soi - 
ving the world food crisis. Thus it is conceded that adeq- 
uate supplies via good crops and increased production may ~ 
not reach the hungry: 


...for it is the lack of adequate demand(or 
income), not lack of supply, that keeps people 
malnourished...Even in the crisis year of 1973- 
"4, there was no shortage of food. Many people 
simply could not afford to pay for it....The 
adequate supplies so often mentioned these days 
do not get to hungry people, because neither the 
international food system nor the national and 
international political structures permit them 
to grow or buy their food. 


However, in typical ODC fashion, there is no objective 


follow-through on what could have been the beginnings of 
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critical analysis. Unréemitting faith’ is held about the 
gradual reformability of those unequal systems and struc- 


tures. 


Population & Rural "Development": Summary 


With regard to the "overpopulation" problem, the 
ODC attempts to transcend a crude neo-Malthusian approach 
by not blaming rapid population growth for causing poverty. 
Instead, it is conceded that a rise in mass living standards 
is a necessary complement to family-planning programs before 
birth-rates can decline. Again, Taiwan and South Korea are 
cited as exemplary UDCs where equity-oriented economic 
"development” programs have facilitated population control. 
pocialieulChina too is leuded ini this’ area,.but the.0DG is 
careful to cite it as one possible "development” model 
among a host of capitalist "successes”. And to help UDCs in 
coping with "overpopulation". the usual assisting role of 
UDCs is envisaged: more direct aid for family-planning 
projects, and the general re-orientation of DC aid towards 
meeting "basic needs". 

With regard to rural “development”, the ODC deems 
it necessary to increase food production and agricultural 
productivity. Traditional modernization theory has fostered 
neglect of UDC agriculture and hence rural unemployment and 
worsening rural-to-urban migration problems. Also, poor 
small. farmers’ have invariably received little attention from 
UDC governments. The ODC therefore advocates an "equity- 


oriented” rural modernization strategy which includes strong 
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reliance on the Green Revolution technology (notwithstanding 
its conceded compounding of rural political-economic in- 
equities), on MNCs as key agents of miracle-seed technology 
transiers, on reforms to’ benefit small farmers (e.g. land 
reforms,credit facilities), and on expansion of MNC agri- 
business investments. Increased rural industrialization is 
also advocated. 

Once more, Taiwan features as an exemplary model 
of rural "development", whereas China, although conceded to 
have met basic-needs of its masses via equitable production- 
distribution systems, is not posited explicitly as a worthy 
example “for other UDCs. . The First World,..of course, -is seen 
as playing major roles in implementing such a basic-needs 
approach to rural "development”. These include funds for 
fertilizer imports, technical assistance, incentives for 
MNC agribusiness investment, food aid, and international 
ecordination and “interventidén.in world food production. (In 
the latter regard, the ODC vigorously supports U.S. support 
for proposals initiated at the 1974 Rome World Food Con- 
ference (e.g. creation of global food reserves; international 


investments in food production). 
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Chapter 10 


A NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER -- 
EDUCATION IN UDCs -- "DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION" 
FOR AMERICANS 


A NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC ORDER 

Thus far, in preceding Chapters, the discussion 
has exposed various "political-economic” facets of ODC's 
proposed interdependence Strategy which will, in its opinion 
promote UDC development. It is now appropriate to deal with 
the ODC's reaction to "New International Economic Order” 
(NIEO) demands currently voiced by poor nations. Although 
several aspects of the ODC's NIEO stance have been covered 
or implied in preceding pares. 1. 13 nelprul to make the 
general ODC position explicit -- particularly given the 
vogue that NIEO issues now enjoy in academic and non- 


academic "development" circles. 


UDC Discontents 

The actual declaration of an NIEO at the Sixth 
Special Session of the U.N. General Assembly in 1974 was, as 
Hansen??? noted, the expression of "a decade(1964-1979) of 
growing frustation with the general unwillingness of indus- 
trialized countries to alter the rules of the international 
economic system to conform with the needs of the development 
process as perceived within much of the South(UDCs).” Oras 
World Bank executive and frequent ODC guest expert Haq?2° 
Puts. 
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the poor nations (were) beginning to question 
the basic premises of an international order that 
leads to ever widening disparities between the rich 
and the poor countries and to a persistent denial 
ofvequality sol opportunity to many poor nations: ; 
There is sufficient concrete evidence to show that 
the poor nations cannot get an equitable deal from 
the present international economic structures... 
once there are major disparities in income distri- 
bution...the market mechanism ceases to function 
either efficiently or equitably, since it is weighted 
heavily in favor of the purchasing power...of the 
Puen ¢ 
This frustation had been channeled through UDC 
peolidari ty "wahcuUNncTAD(UAN. ‘Conference of ‘Trade & Develop- 
ment) sessions--where at UNCTAD I in Geneva, 1964, the 
"Group of 77" UDCs first presented a common front on UDC 
demands for changes in the world trading system, and conti- 
nued to do so at the next three UNCTAD conferences .°>” 
It wassinepart the ‘dramatic success of OPEC in late 
1973 that stimulated more vigorous expression of Third World 
demands from increased "equity" and "opportinity”, particu- 
larly in various commodity cartelizations for increased 
earnings and. control. Thus, following the NIEO declaration 
in Spring, ©1974, the wihixd ‘World *blloc has demanded a Charter 
of Economic Rights & Duties of States at the December,1974, 
U.N. General Session, formulated the Dakar Declaration at 
the Non-Aligned Nations session in February 1975, and issued 
the Lima Declaration at the Second General Conference of the 
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U.N. Industrial Development Organization in March,197 


NIEO Demands 


The principal items in UDC NIEO demands are as 
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follows: in trade -—-— international commodity agreements 
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to stabilize and raise prices; non-reciprocal reductions in 
rich-country barriers to UDC exports; expanded generalized 
trade preferences; for UDC, industrial. products into. Northern 
(DC) markets; more adjustment assistance to DC domestic 
industries to stimulate entry of UDC products; in aid -- 
DCs should meet U.N. targets, increase food/fuel emergency 
assistance, and renegotiate debt terms; in foreign invest- 
ment =-\ereater access, of UDCs.to.,international capital 
markets; eliminating traditional legal restrictions on ex- 
propriation; rich-country cooperation in regulating MNCs 
so that greater benefits accrue to UDCs (e.g.lower techno- 
logy costs; more job-creation; more in-UDC processing/ 
manufacturing); in technology transfers --DC support for 
UDC R&D; DC persuasion of their MNCs to adapt technology to 
local UDC needs; changes in patent laws; and in the inter- 
national monetary system -- more UDC voice in management; 
more international resource allocations to UDCs e.g. IMF's 
SDRs; greater UDC say in international economic decision- 
making (e.g. within World Bank, IMF, GATT). 

such demands obviously entail more direct and in- 
direct transfer of resources from rich nations to UDCs, a 
requirement justified in the eyes of UDC governments owing 
to "colonial injustices” and "neo-imperialism"” which have 
been largely responsible for present inequities in global 
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Giletnubutaon. 


U.S. Response 


As implicitly or explicitly noted in previous 
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chapters, the ODC deems the official U.S. response to UDC 
demands inadequate. At the September,1975, Special Session 
of the U.N.General Assembly, the U.S. stance had "softened” 
somewhat vis-a-vis an NIEO. Major concessionary proposals 
delivered by Secretary of State Kissinger included an IMF 
"development security fund" to help UDCs meet export short- 
falls; generalized tariff preferences for UDC manufactures; 
$300 million to the new International Fund for Agricultural 
Development; measures stimulating private-capital flows to 
UDCs; daubling of U.S. agricultural aid; endorsement. of 
multilateral grain stockpiling; renewed commitment to the 
World Bank's soft loan window; and an international code for 
foreign ‘eset nee However, these proposals omit 
several key NIEO demands. For example, the U.S. has been 
unethusiastic about comprehensive commodity agreements, 
indexation of raw-material prices to rich-country manufact- 
ures, linking SDRs to development aid, international mone- 
tary reform, structural changes to Seat Pore eerie 
tions, and aid for industrial growth and diversification in 
uDCs.2** 

This, ie not ta say that the ODC expects U.S. agree— 
ment to all NIEO demands, since some of these may be too 
inefficient or of little benefit to poorest upcs.2 9 Never- 
theless, the U.S. is warned not to ignore "legitimate" UDC 
grievances, given the grave potential for costly North-South 
economic and political conflicts. Conversely, if DCs are 


responsive to "legitimate" NIEO demands, then confrontation 
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would yield to constructive negotiation by which new and 
mutually acceptable "rules of the game” would emerge, 
resulting in mutual benefits to rich and poor Panaueee & 
As earlier seen, these benefits include assured stable 
access of DCs itorUDC rawematerialsya favorabbhe>climate; for 
foreign investment, and increased trade among nations. 

In this regard, ODC writers repeatedly evoke the 
image and logic of a "global new deal” to justify an NIEO. 


Sowelasnt 


uses the analogies of Japan's pre-World War I 
and inter-war years' drive for international equity, and 
of the emergence of U.S. organized labor in the 20's and 
30's to argue for DC concessions to UDCs for greater inter- 
national wealth, participation and decision-making: 
In each of these cases, it became apparent, 

after much resistance by those in power, and after 

prolonged struggle and strife, that accomodating 

the reasonable demands of those om the outside for 

effective participation within the system paid 

both political and economic benefits to all concerned. 

Likewise, ODC President Grant continually draws a 

parallel between UDCs striving for "equality of opportunity” 
in the international order, and that of various groups in 
U.S. society (e.g. industrial working-class winning collec- 
tive bargaining rights and social security in the 30's and 
40's; "major progress was achieved by Blacks in the 1950's 
ane 1960's"). Tir Grant’s estimation, "the United States has 
been enriched in the process. No matter how grudgingly given, 
the widening of opportunities has been of significant net 


benefit to American society--a society which has progressed 


toward historically unparalleled prosperity and opportunity 
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for alkk And the ODC's and World Bank's "Third World” 


spokesman Mahbub ul Here predicts “the vevolution:of a New 

Deal at the international level (to be)...only a matter of 

time’, for 

2° ene real bargaining power of the poor lies in 

their ability and willingness to disrupt the life- 
styles of the rich.wathe rich nations are likely. to 
weigh carefully the costs of disruption against the 
costs of accomodation and to consider the fact that 
any conceivable cost of a New Deal will be a very 
small proportion of their future growth in an orderly, 


cooperative framework...a more harmonious world with 
expanding markets and a booming international economy. 


Realities of Third World solidarity 


Indeed, such a responsive, flexible, willingness- 
to-negotiate stance is deemed all the more justified in 
hight of the political realities behind ‘the face of UDC 
solidarity vis-a-vis the NIEO. They indicate that rich- 
country fears about "radicaLl” transformations ensuing from 
the NIEO push may have overrated UDC bargaining strength. 
For one thing, despite the "radical” tone of various UDC 


BS de 


bloc statements » im practice many UDCs adopt moderate 


positions. Thus at the U.N. General Assembly's 7th Special 
Session(September,1975), those UDCs "least interested in 
scoring empty rhetorical victories and most interested in 
producing a resolution on international economic reforms 
acceptable” to DCs prevailed within the UDC bloc.22* As 
es. 


Hansen noted, 

a large majority of (UDCs) are in a weaker bar- 
gaining position than...generally..-recognized and 
»,, therefore more willing and anxious to continue 
with the process of moderate reforms--many of which 
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can be formulated so as to benefit both developed 
and developing countries--than with pressing holy 
wars over); irreconciliable.conceptions,of-a- just 
world order. 

In part,the weaker bargaining strength of UDCs 
PoculletrOn Nem actathal Cartelization, ansorder to be 
successful, requires many prerequisites??', and that 
"counter-exploitative” responses can be wielded by DCS, 
such as an U.s.. food embargo .?2? Besides, economic condi- 
tions for many UDCs have worsened with recent food, fuel, 
and fertilizer prices. 

Secondly, UDCs are not homogeneous in economic and 
political carcumstances,, Thus, tor. example, at UNCTAD, TI, 
African nations emphasized the need for rich-country prefe- 
rences on agricultural goods while the more industrialized 
Latin American bloc favored preferences on manufactures. 
Also, some UDCs who were already specially treated were 
reluctant to have all UDCs equally ee ee OS Posies Ly. 
regional and national aspirations for hegemony and indivi- 
dual identification. constitute centrifugal forces upon UDC 
solidarity. For example, regional integration efforts have 
not been very successful owing to failure of "equitable” 
distribution schemes, while inter-state conflicts frequently 
break out.22! Also, there are forces pulling more powerful 
(e.g-OPEC-rich) UDCs towards "embourgeouisement” within the 
Third World, as they vie for regional political and economic 
hegemony. And through their increased investments in DCs 
and reliance on Western industrial and military technology, 


OPEC nations "will become increasingly dependent upon the 
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Oldvrich forntheir futuneveconomic security. In effect, 
they will slowly become hostage to their own portfolios and 
development programs . "29° 
Thirdly, the ODC observes a general lack of real 
zeal among UDCs in pursuing NIEO demands. Thus at the 
General Assembly's 7th Special Session, most UDCs rapidly 
moved from strict NIEO demands to acceptance of a U.S. 
“reformed” old international order 227 Hansen notes the 
possibility that 
SPOT ether and Southern governmental and business 
groups (will)...quietly compromise on an updated 
version of old development strategies and to portray 
the compromise as a result of a reasonable negotiation. 
In fact, this outcome would probably satisfy most 
Northern and Southern governmental and business 
groups, which would prefer marginal changes in both 
perceptions and practice affecting the issues of 
social and economic tandepolit ical stratification. 
NIEO and Basic-—Needs 
This is not to imply, however, that the ODC con- 
dones such a "marginal" compromise attitude to NIEO issues. 
That would be contradictory to ODC's professed goals of 
meeting the basic-needs of poorest UDC majorities through 
"equitable" development rather than traditional "trickle- 
down.” strategies... Thus. a major task.of those DC and UDC 
governments, institutions and individuals disatisfied with 
traditional strategies is to push for integrating NIEO 
reforms with basic-needs A ere 


Yet, it bears mentioning at at least two ODC writers 


concede no automatic linkage between NIEO reforms and basic- 
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needs development. Hansen maintains that 

Northerners who generally support efforts to 
assist the process of economic development should 
ponder seriously the degree to which a "new inter- 
national economic order" will enhance development 
efforts. At the very least they should recognize 
that there is no simple one-to-one correlation 
between elements of a new international economic 
order and development prospects within developing 
COumtries, ‘Particularly 1f in their’ minds ‘the 
conception of development is tied to benefiting 
the least privileged members--the forgotten 40 
percent--of the Third and Fourth Worlds.... 
Developing countries whose governing elites are 
committed to domestic reforms aimed at increasing 
economic opportunities for the least privileged 
groups in their societies could use all the poten- 
tial benefits of a "new international economic 
order” to enhance such development efforts. On 
the other hand, however, (UDCs) governed by elites 
less interested in development strategies and 
economic reforms supportive of the (poor masses) 
-.-could channel all the benefits of international 
economic reforms into strengthening inequitable 
patterns of development and into other programs 
(e.g. certain foreign policies) which enhance 
present forms of social stratification within 
their states and which experiment with new forms 
of regional. stratificatiom abroad. 
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Likewise, Haq argues that in UDCs with inequitable social 
orders, any NIEO benefits will go only to a privileged 
minority. "Morever, when the international and national 
orders are dominated by privileged minorities, the possibi- 
lities for a tacit collusion between their natural interests 
are quite unlimited.” Thus Haq calls upon "developing 
fations” to retorm their national’ orders’ in“order to press 
convincingly their case for international reform. 

Certainly, che above qualifies: as a critical i- 


Sight. It has not, however, dampened ODC's overall enthu- 


siasm for the NIEO. More importantly, even Hansen and Haq 
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themselves remain extremely vague about the "hows" of 
internal reforms required to link the NIEO to basic-needs 
development. For example, ee states that "it is naive 
to hope that new development styles and strategies can be 
implemented if in the Third World countries alliances are 
built up of landlords, industrialists, bureaucracies, the 
military, and other vested interests.” But precisely 
“who” then will undertake such "new" development strategies 
and exactly "how" are significant unknowns in Haq's analy- 
Sis. Such ommissions, as seen in the chapter on Liberation 
and Revolutionary Socialism, are only to be expected from 
the basically un-radical nature of ODC ideology. 


NIEO: Summary 


The ODC concedes that the traditional unwillingness 
of DCs to alter existing rules of the international economic 
system to meet UDC-perceived "development" needs has helped 
built up UDC discontents and frustations. Channeled through 
UDC solidarity institutions such eas TG TSCUIE Le Cie ee tee 
UNCTAD and the non-aligned nations' movement, such discon- 
tent culminated in the NIEO Declaration at the 1974 U.N. 
6th Special Session. NIEO demands include reforms in inter- 
national trading regimes (e.g. higher, stable commodity 
prices; trade preferences for UDC goods), in foreign aid 
(e.g. greater amounts, debt rescheduling), in foreign in- 
vestment (e.g. regulation of MNCs for greater "development" 
impact), in technology transfers (e.g. more appropriate 


technology), and in the international monetary system (e.g. 
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more decision-making power for UDCs). 

Though in 1975 the U.S. did make some concessionary 
proposals to meet NIEO demands, the ODC regards the U.S. 
response to be inadequate. Thus the U.S. has been unenthu- 
Siastic about comprehensive commodity agreements, improved 
trade terms for UDCs, international monetary reform and 
more aid for UDG-industrial:diversifieation. While agreeing 
that not necessarily all NIEO demands should be met (for 
efficiency reasons), the ODC warns against ignoring of 
legitimate UDC grievances. As a kind of "global new deal", 
an NIEO obtained by constructive renegotiation of interna- 
tional ground-rules can promote world prosperity and peace 
much as the U.S. New Deal of the 30's had "achieved” for 
Ye Ua. economy. Besides, UDC "solidarity” is seen as 
really not-that radical nor unified. Most. UDCs have econo- 
mically weak bargaining positions and seek only "moderate” 
reforms. Also, UDCs are not homogeneous in perceived poli- 
tical and economic needs or aspirations, while economically 
powerful nations like OPEC UDCs are becoming ever more 
dependent on DCs via investments of petrodollars in DC 
economies. 

The ODC does, however, note that arm NIEO may not 
necessarily result in the meeting of mass basic-needs in 
UDCs. Entrenched elites could merely use the fruits of NIEO 
reforms to buttress existing inequitable "development" 
patterns. But despite this potentially critical instgitt, 


the overall thrust of ODC ideology is to remain very opti- 
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mistic about the "development" impact of a new international 
economic order, and to skirt around the problem of internal 
estructural transformation that “is admitted as requisite to 
an NIEO-basic needs linkage. 
EDUCATION IN UDCs AND 

"DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION FOR AMERICANS” 

tn rts Voluminous literature, the ODBC ‘has’ very 
little to say on the educational system perse of UDCs. Not 
only are there no educationist experts among ODC's permanent 
or visiting fellows, but to date no ODC Development Paper 
or Communique has been published on UDC schooling. This 
lack of direct concern with education can be reasonably 
ectriouted’ to (a )"tne ope Ss natural prioritization” of 
political-economic issues as basic to UDC development pro- 
lems, and secondarily (b)the ready availability of think- 
tank policy-formation on educational topics via the Inter- 
national Council for Educational Development(ICED), which 
is intimately linked to the ODC through ICED's President 
James Perkins. As already noted, Perkins is one of ODC's 
founding elites. 

In contrast, given its role as a public- as well 
as elite-oriented policy-planning group, the ODC is quite 
concerned itself about "development education” for Americans 
(i.e. both informal and formal education on UDC issues 
within the ODC framework). Thus more space is accorded to 


this’-item. 
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UDC Educational Issues 


One rare direct comment by an ODC staff-member on 


365 


UDC education comes from Brown , WhO -eLaved “that 


admission (to the educational system) based 
on open examinations rather than family connections 
help ensure equality of opportunity, and have 
revolutionary consequences for both economic and 
social development. 


He also recommended the use of educational technologies 
(e.2. IVs) anjiUDUs. Both Statement and prescription lack, 
however, either theoretical elaboration or empirical 
substantiation. 

The major instance of ODC-endorsed opinion on UDC 
education is found in the previously cited ILO Report on 
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the 1976 World Employment Conference. The report does 


admit one major defect of existing UDC educational systems 
to be the misplaced. faith that more education and training 
will automatically increase worker productivity and hence 

total income or equality of income distribution. In prac- 


tice, what happens is that education merely serves as a 
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screening device for sorting out job applicants. 


Many existing educational systems...are largely 
focussed on a continuous education process so that, 
although few students will ever complete this process, 
the knowledge transmitted, the context in which 
learning and analysis are presented and the values 
and goals embodied in the system at all levels are 
really aimed at the prospective university grad- 
uate rather than at the majority who complete only 
the primary or secondary phases. 


Witle this criticism imparts a "critical’— 
perspective flavor, unfortunately there is no extended 


analysis or theoretical-empirical elaboration which would 
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have required situating the educational system within a 
dependency-underdevelopment framework. Instead, what 
follows is a terse list of recommended changes for UDC edu- 
cations! These includes improving’ quantity and quality of 
teachers; promoting nonformal and recurrent systems; changes 
in curricula and in examination-selection systems; support- 
ing mass adult education; de-urbanizing rural education; 
and ensuring "that any educational programme of any level or 
Pe nde2e Complete and of value” in-itself, instead of being 
mainly oriented to preparation for a subsequent a eee 
Here again there is the absence of any significant analysis 
that would clarify the whys and hows of these diverse pro- 
posals for change and even more importantly, the necessary 
prelude transformations for basic educational change to 
ee 

A ting! educetion issuewthe. [LO Report raises. is 
that, of Third Worid brain drain to. the First Worla.2/° 
several. economic incentives and dis-incentives are suggested 
by the study to regulate immigration flows and so reduce 
the drain. Thus sending countries should exclude highly- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers in labor-short sectors 
from publicly-assisted migration schemes, find domestic 
vacancies for prospective migrants at levels appropriate to 
their skills, and provide various incentives (o.2 nousing, 
job security) for suitably skilled workers to return home 
for the benefit of their countries. Conversely, receiving 


nations should minimize their preference for highly qualified 
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migrants and provide incentives for UDC migrants to return 
home. Apart from the question of just how feasible such 
proposals might be, more importantly the ILO Report fails 
to deal with the basic roots of the brain-drain problem-- 
namely, an educational system replete with contradictions 
and situated within the dependent political-economic 


structures and relations of underdevelopment. 


U.S Public Opinion Survey 

With regard to ODC's strong concern over "develop- 
ment education” for Americans, one of its early tactics was 
a survey in 1972 of U.S. public opinion on "world poverty 
and development.” In general, the survey showed a "lack 
of knowledge” by Americans on such issues and particularly 


fal 


on the realities of interdependence, a result which 
therefore justifies ODC's efforts in public "development 
education”. 

In the context of the present analysis, what is 
most relevant are not the actual survey apinion results, but 
rather the questionnaire format that by its style and con- 
tent of "asking” serves in itself as an ideologically non- 
neutral instrument. That is, in the seemingly "innocent" 
task of soliciting freely-expressed opinions from Americans, 
the ODC is in fact exercising a pedagogical function by 
setting a frame of reference for U.S. people's thinking 
(or non-thinking) about the Third World, whether by commi- 
Ssion or ommission. 
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To begin with, by merely asking such questions 
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as 
-would you say the commitment of the United States 
government to help solve the problems of hunger and 
poverty? imsthe*world.is.very, strong, fairly.» 
-what does the word "development" mean to you? 
-what do the words foreign aid mean to you? 
-would you say you are strongly in favor...or 
strongly against the United States giving 
assistance to underdeveloped countries? 
-what are some of the main characteristics of 
an underdeveloped country?, 
the ODC is clearly doing nothing more than collecting domi- 
nant uncritical perceptions of the U.S. masses -- without 
providing any critical theory or evidence that could raise 
consciousness. And in feeding back uncritically those 
opinions in its Survey report, the ODC essentially helps 
reinforce mainstream conceptions of Third World underdevlop- 
ment. Also, such information collected has manipulative value. 
Even where questions present answers to choose fron, 
they fail. to present a coherent worldview and are so insub- 
stantial in content or explanation that even possibly 
potentially critical items would hardly be realized as such. 
For example, the list of "world. problems” given to respon-— 
dents to judge in terms of seriousness includes such items 
as "too much automation", "socialism", "Communism", "capi- 
talism”, "trade barriers", “illiteracy”, "over-population”, 
"lack of adequate housing”, "corrupt government", “corpor- 
aaa 
ate power”, "pollution”, and "hunger and poverty 0 But 
without the explanatory framework that ties hunger, poverty, 
overpopulation and illiteracy to corrupt government and 


imperialist interests, respondents would be unlikely to be 


critically enlightened by such a question. 
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In another instance, among a given list, the 
Statement "the United States exploits poor countries just 
to get what it needs” is unelaborated either in terms of 
which particular classes of the U.S. benefits fron UDCs, or 
what "exploitation" really means. Simultaneously, in the 
same list, we find statements like "our government should do 
more to encourage businessmen to invest in underdeveloped 
countries" and "if we do not help other Countries; the 
Communists will take them over." 

In sum, the ODC's public opinion survey is neither 
er ilticad in intent .or consequence. Rather, it serves to 
reinforce mainstream ideological conceptions and perceptions 
of Third World underdevelopment among U.S. masses. Further- 
more, its results are used to provide {Uustet I cCatlon, Loraune 
ODC's strategy of interdependence. For example, the survey 
Showed that "two out of threer Americans tavorca frecrs Uso. 
trade policy with underdeveloped countries as an inducement 
to the development of those countries, if adequate adjustment 
assistance provisions are written into U.S. trade legisla- 
tion"3/6 -- an opinion supportive of ODC's stance on trade 
liberalization and adjustment assistance measures. As 
Sewell & Paolillo?’/ summarized, the survey indicated that 

Americans would support measures helpful to 

poor countries if they saw their own well-being 
linked with the development of those countries 
and if the interests of the poor abroad were 


understood as not conflicting with domestic needs. 


This is precisely the enlightened self-interest rationale 
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behind ODC's interdependence strategy. 


Community Actions 

A second reflection of ODC's brand of "development 
education” is seen in its communiques describing U.S. comm- 
unity actions on behalf of Third World "development". Thus 
athere 1s praise for the "International Walks for Development” 
that occur every year across the country under the Young 


378 in’ 1970, for example, 


World Development Organization. 
135 such walks ee ea $2.5 million of which 423 percent 
went to international poverty projects. Objectives for the 
1971 walks included to give Americans "an opportunity to 
demonstrate their concern for the world's poor ina direct 
people-to-people way" and "to make a public issue of the 
need for a sustained national effort to combat hunger and 
poverty around the world "27 Unimbued with the critical 
knowledge of root causes of UDC underdevelopment, though, 
such walks may be good for liberal consciences but hardly 
of use for raising critical consciousness. 

In another Communique, the ODC records the views of 
a Youth Task Force for International Develounentes which 
comprised twenty students from Washington campuses organized 
im 1970 to solicit U.S. youth opinion on international 
development. Though the Conference did make some errticiems 
of MNC exploitation of poor nations, of U.S. governmental 


efforts to buy allies via aid, and of racist regimes in 


southern Africa, its“basic position soon reduces to’ the 
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ODC's stance in counseling more "interdependence” measures. 
These include trade liberalization and preferences for UDC 
products, internal adjustment policies, increased U.S. ald, 
international regulatory structures for foreign investment 
and joint MNC-UDC government incentives to stabilize invest- 
ment interests. And despite some initial harsh words for MNC 
activities, the Conference is clearly for more private in- 
vestment when it urges that 

ane U.S. government must continually increase 

incentives to private businesses to encourage in- 
vestment of capital and know-how in the developing 
countries. Such incentives should take the form of 
guarantees of private sector investments, and co- 
operation with business in pre-investment surveys 
and fact-finding teams, including cost-sharing. 

In sum, by promoting the activities of Young World 
Development or the Youth Task Force on International 
Development, and not promoting those of critically-oriented 
development-education actions, the ODC sets a particular 
"desirable" action-mode for U.S. people concerned about the 
Third World. It is an action-mode that fits in with the 
ODC's concepts of global interdependence, and engenders no 


critical praxis that could be of any threat to First or 


Third World ruling-classes. 


School Resource Text 


A third component of ODC’s "development education” 
for Americans is a 1974-issued 560-page resource book, which 
in ODC President Grant's words, was 

ey hey at and designed in response to the 


need for usable, comprehensive materials to help 
teachers immediately integrate studies of global 
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development and interdependence into existing 

courses...We hope this syllabus will provide 

a framework for understanding the United States 

and developing countries in an interdependent 

world. 
In the author's opinion, "a student of American society 
should understand the historical causes of these problems 
(of global poverty and development) as well as their conse- 
quences and begin to think constructively about some possible 
souerondstess Understandably, what constitute "causes” 
and “solutions” in this syllabus lead the student inevitably 


into the ODC's conceptual territory. 


Early in the book, teachers are told that "the theme 


of increasing global interdependence provides a unifying con- 
384, 


cept. for a course in world history.” The origins of in- 
ternational economic inequalities are first freely admitted. 
However, there is no analysis of the internal-international 
hegemonic connections which would explain underdevelopment, 
and from there on, the familiar ODC concepts, messages, and 
solutions are liberally served. Foreign aid is said to have 
made significant contributions to UDC socio-economic develop- 
mentecr? Singapore, South Korea, and Taiwan are praised as 
successful examples of UDC development because "more equi- 
table distribution” of benefits, land redistribution reforms, 
labor-intensive industrialization, and efficient family- 
planning programs, while China and Cuba are barely mentioned 
in an eeigee 3 


Governments, both rich and poor, are regarded as 


prime movers for resolving problems of income disparities, 
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joblessness, and unequal participation by poor majori- 
ties.287 For example, in the chapter on unemployment, 
Millar uses a case-study of an Indian farmer in Guatemala 
meeting an agricultural extension officer. Loaned money to 
buy fertilizers and afforded opportunities to study new 


skills, this farmer and his fellow villagers were able to 


improve yields and gain a "new outlook in Life, "398 This 


example "demonstrates some of the new personal and social 
rewards and opportunities which education offers.” Also 
mecommehdéed. form this topic. wasa film on barriadas in Lima, 
Peru, in which 


B89 Rh e industrioushess and strength of the poor 
is protrayed, as they, together with the Peruvian 
POVermment , work’ to transtorm the barriadas into 
e decent community iniwhich, to live. 


Bnd in the Uso. context, students are given the 


following advice on what they can do about world economic 


390 


problems: 


Through all means available to you, urge your 
government representatives to help provide legis- 
Tation...to make averlaple at least, 19% of our 
gross national product for developing countries to 
speed their development and thus help people to 
help themselves. Ask the officers and directors of 
companies in which you own stock to invest in 
projects in developing nations. Ask them to re- 
invest as much profit as possible within such 
countries, so that the long-range interests of 
both company and people are served. 


Furthermore, albeit somewhat unusual for ODC litera- 
ture,use is made of such mainstream modernization concepts 
as traditional values obstructing development, psychological 


stress from modernity-tradition conflicts, communications 
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Speed-up, and "political development” a' la the Princeton 
scholars, to characterize the "development" process.?7! On 
the population issue, the ODC stance is given, viz popula- 
tion pressures need curbing, but control requires rises in 
mass living standards.°?* Vis-a-vis food, Millar does men- 
tion the need for land reforms, improved rural health, 
increased rural joblessness, and Green Revolution inequities. 
But again, the usual ODC formulas apply’??--more ened etc. 
for small farmers, and still a general faith in the Green 
Revolution, by which "incomes and living standards of mill- 
ions of rural families in poor countries have been raised’ 
On the .unemployment.crisis, the book repeats.ODC 's warning 
of social discontent if .it is left unresolved... Ergo, more 
DC aid, trade, and MNC labor-intensive te Senertece 7 

In sum, the ODC's resource book for educators 
attempts to lead high-school teachers and students into the 
"interdependence" frame of reference for theorizing-and- 
practice about underdevelopment issues. Though here and 
there the odd "radical" statement is made??, the dominant 
theme is one of global reformism in order to forestall 
revolutionary upheavals, and thus further integration and 
consolidation of the world capitalist system. Table 35 
lists some model questions and answers provided by Millar 
to her teacher-readers, which underscore the book's 
modernization-interdependence Pe eis 

Finally, the some 340 pages of readings on "global 


poverty and development”, included in the resource book, 
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Table 35 : Model Questions and Answers in 
ODC's Resource Book for Educators 


wWiho«is-to. blame -forepoviertyuin: the U.S.? In poor 
Nabi Ons6 


"It is impossible to put all the responsibility for 
poverty situations in any one group or agency. Many 
factors operate against the poor to help them 

inptheirr situation, .Discrimination and oppression, 
poor government planning or neglect, rising population 
problems, as well as the environment or natural 
disasters work to keep people poor” (Millar,1974:43) 


"What conditions or factors seem to make some countries 
more developed than others? (Or conversely, what 
prevents some countries from developing?)” 


"Accessibility to natural resources, a highly trained 
and educated citizenry, access. to capital and technology, 
favorable trade relationships, a united and peaceful 
government, a low rate of population growth, and cul- 
tural-traditions which donot inhibit certain types of 
beliefs or activities are factors that contribute to 
development” (Millar,1974:54). 


"Why do countries want to modernize?" 


"Countries choose to develop or modernize for many rea- 
sons. Usually leaders in underdeveloped countries wish 
to lead their nations to economic prosperity and tech- 
nical modernity. They also seek to alter existing power 
structures and influence the international system. Such 
Specific changes as improved medical care, education, 
and generally higher standards of living are benefits 
of modernization” (Millar,1974:78). 


"What are some of the consequences of growing unemploy- 
ment?" 


"The most immediate personal consequence of unemployment 
is poverty and human misery...Morever, frustation and 
discontent...can lead to social. disturbances, and. violence. 
This could ultimately lead to revolution...As the U.S. 
becomes more interrelated with the developing countries... 
it is in our own interest to help these countries seek 
alternative employment strategies.” (Millar,1974:153). 


"What accounts dor o.. wealth (and). poverty? “ 


"Many factors...including geographical location, natural 
resaurces, sociocultural traditions. In today's. world, 
however, perhaps the two factors that affect a nation's 
progress most are its population growth rate and its 
aceess to capital. The richer countries have, for the 
most part, reached a fairly stable rate of population 
growth and also hold most of the capital in the world 
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Table 35 (continued) 


eee EEE 
———————————————— rr eS SSS 


and control the international economic system. The poor 
countries on the other hand, have very high rates of 
population growth (which offsets most of their economic 
and social progress) and for various reasons are lacking 
sufficient access to the international economic system 
and monetary resources to make such progress themselves” 
(Millar, 1974:70) 


Q.» "Why would a developing country want to have a foreign 
corporation doing business within its borders rather 
than a domestic firm? " 


A. "The large (MNCs) bring needed capital resources, tech- 
nology, and equipment, and trained personnel to the 
poorer countries which can, if used properly, help them 
tOLdevelop” (Millar, 1974:181). 


need only a few comments. Not unexpectedly, Millar has 
liberally sprinkled ODC writings throughout. Apart from 
the occasional critically-sounding extract or two? !, the 
remaining readings are steeped in liberal-reformist lang- 
uage from such private institutions as the Peace Corps, 
OxFam, Foreign Policy Association, and World Council of 
Churches, from mainstream media like the Washington Post, 
Wall Street Journal, Christiam Science Monitor and Business 
Week, from agencies like the World Bank, USAID, and FAO, 
from the Pearson Aid Commission, and from Toffler of 
"Future Shock.” fame. A1I these readings sustain well ODC's 
"development education" ideology, namely to convince the 
U.S. public that global interdependence concepts provide 
tne, explanations ana solutions for Third World under 


development. 
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UDC Education and "Development Education” 
for Americans: summary 


On the topic of education in UDCs, the ODC has 
relatively little to say itself, and what may be considered 
as ODC-sponsored opinion on the topic comes from the ILO's 
1976 World Employment Conference Reports 1 ny 1 tse briet 
analysis of educational issues, the ILO concedes the bias 
in UDC educational systems towards using the school as 
merely a screening device for sorting out job applicants. 
Education thus becomes geared to the prospective university 
graduate rather than the majority primary or secondary- 
school leaver. The ILO proposals for reform, however, such 
as de-urbanizing rural education and promoting nonformal 
education, are made outside any critical, substantial 
analysis of the political. economy of dependency that would 
clarify the hows, whys, and wider structural prerequisites 
for any educational changes. A similar theoretical defi- 
ciency applies to the ILO’s analysis of and proposals to 
ameliorate UDC brain-drain to DCs. 

With regard to "development education” for Americans, 
the ODC does invest considerable energy and attention owing 
to its status as a public-oriented policy-planning group. 
It is seen that even an ostensibly "fact-finding" survey of 
U.S. public-opinion on "development" issues embodies in its 
style and content the preferred ODC framework for thinking 
about the Third World. Such a survey serves to reinforce 
mainstream ideological conceptions and perceptions of UDC 


problems among U.S. masses. It is further used ta provide 
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justification for ODC's interdependence strategy. Likewise, 
the ODC publicizes "community actions” of a mode that en- 
dorses interdependence concepts and fails to raise critical 
consciousness. Finally, the ODC's school resource textbook 
in "development education” is designed to lead students 
into ODC conceptual territory and away from critical analy- 
Sis. Though the occasional out-of-context radical idea is 
mentioned or cited, the dominant theme in the resource 

text is that of global and UDC reformism in order to pre- 
empt revolutionary upheavals, and thus further integration 


of UDCs into the world capitalist system. 
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ON DEPENDENCY, LIBERATION AND 
REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM 


"DEPENDENCY ” 


Though the bulk of ODC ideology is devoted to its 
basic theme of "interdependence", the Council has also 
deemed. 9 1t SPEtY to 8 respond ‘to «critical analyses 
of Third World underdevelopment which focus around concepts 
Ore cependency As earlier noted, it. 1s as important “to 
analyze ODC’s “understanding” of concepts and theories out- 
Side its preferred paradigm as that paradigm itself. The 
discussion below of ODC's considerations on "dependency" 
helps bring into even sharper focus the non- or anti- 


radical nature of the bulk of ODC ideology. 


On the Radical Critique of Aid 


To begin with, an early ODC communique recorded 
(reasonably objectively) the radical critique of aid as only 
perpetuating financial and political dependency of UDCs on 
the First World.2?° ‘the global economy, historically 
serving DC industrialization needs, continues to ensure DC 
prosperity via unequal trade, MNC dominance, and band-aid 
foreign assistance. As cultural imperialism spreads ideo- 
logies of materialism and consumerism, economic expansion 
merely increases domination of UDC ruling oligarchies. 
Fundamental internal structural changes are therefore pre- 


requisites for breaking out of dependency and to develop. 
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Jackson & anmnee oe however, are quick to restate the 
non-radical position of the ODC: 
In one important respect, the program of the 
Padicad critics coincides with that emerging in 
recent months from the Development Establishment 
itself: namely, the new questioning--if not out- 
right rejection--of the view that rapid economic 
growth will produce social and economic benefits 
PigceWiel ote LekLe-cown “to be "shared by “all. ss 
Many people engaged in development today 
eoncur implirelitly in one of the central points 
of the radical critique; that there must be 
fundamental changes within societies, and in the 
international economic structure itself. 
As preceding discussion has shown and the ensuing analysis 
will confirm, what "Development Establishment" people like 
ODC experts regard as "fundamental changes" are not as 


basic as would be regarded as necessary by radical analysts. 


A Debate with Radicals 

Also. in. 1971; the ODC. allawed. (a. privilege not 
repeated since then) well-known radical scholars to express 
their views under ODC auspices--namely a Development Paper 
DYem Lobe rd, Barnet oo 
Foreign Development? " A brief supportive comment was pro- 
vided by Marxist economist Stephen Hymer. In his preface 
to Barnet's paper. ODC President Grant stated that “we at 
the Overseas Development Council believe that we should poo. 
mote the widest possible discussion " of assumptions and 
activities of U.S. MNCs and government in UDCs. Interest- 
ingly, however, ODC literature has since become rather 
4Ot 


clean of radical-left participation. 


Barnet's analysis outlines lucidly the critical 


entitled "Can the United States Promote 
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paradigm on UDC underdevelopment and possibilities for 
development. DCs helped to create the historical roots Of 
UDC dependency, and continue to profit from the rich-poor 
gap. 10? Within most UDCs, ruling military dictators, oli- 
garchies, and large landholders are only concerned with en- 
trenching their power, wealth and Orimieea. oo UES ene Taio 
with its substantial military component, primarily buttre- 
sses reactionary regimes to maintain “stability” and permit 
"orderly, controlled growth.” This "development" model 
fosters UDC debt and MNC investment, promotes DC economic 
interests via ostensibly "helping" aid-trade policies, and 


How 


stifles revolutionary pressures from below. And imposed 


upon unequal agrarian structures, Green Revolution tech- 
niques merely aggravate exploitation and iemel ose OP 

Such critical analysis leads Barnet to policy im- 
plications not typically expressed by ODC writers (with the 
Partial exception of Denis Goulet). Thus the U.S. should 
not be hostile to UDC expressions of geniune autonomy and 
independence, including revolutionary socialist experiments 
like China and Cuba. It should abandon preference for 
repressive. capitalist regimes and private enterprise. U.S. 
private investment in UDCs should be discouraged except 
"under strictly controlled conditions" that promote host- 
nation autonomy. UDC debts to the U.S. should be cancelled, 
U.S. aid untied, and U.S.-UDC trade Saeed nS 

Though a few of the Iatter~policy shifts (albeit in 


milder form) may be found in ODC ideology, Barnet's change- 
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strategy certainly requires far more than global or internal 
reformism. Barnet's critical perspective also entails an 
awareness of the necessity for pre-requisite basic changes 
within the U.S. social structure. "Appealing to peoples' 
Horaljreelines as biheralicts bike tovareue; 16 naive. 
hacher,. Neroic political battles” “in the U.S. and major 
readjustments of the American economy--to support new, more 
humane, rational domestic development--will be Roeeeae ene 
Allowed a brief comment on Barnet's analysis, Marxist econo- 
mist Stephen Ayman oo voices general support, but adds more 
Stress on the necessity of drastic changes within the U.S. 
(viz, transcending the profit-maximizing corporate system) 
if the U.S. is to promote UDC development. 

Not surprisingly, however, the ODC also invited its 
typical experts to comment on Barnet's analysis —-a privi-— 
lege not extended to radical analysts when ODC ideology is 
being spread. The first commentary came from a Vice- 
President of Robert R.Nathan Associates, an elite consulting 
firm. While conceding that military aid can further en- 
trench privileged elites and repress revolution, Tacancone 7 
argues that the picture is more mixed than Barnet paints: 

Interestingly, South Korea has had fairly 

effective land reform. And ites fierce srate of 
economic growth has undoubtedly expanded oppor- 
tunities in the non-agricultural sector and 
brought improved standards of living to large 
elements of the population. 
Jacobson favors gradual reform, since "egalitarianism” or 
revolution may not bring "development"-- "Cuba may be more 


; +10 
egalitarian but it is not necessarily better developed. 
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The poor in UDCs are better off with than without the Green 


Revolution. U.S. investment does not always exploit, and in 
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fact have fostered more development today. Thus. revolu- 


tion is "not the only answer” for all upGs.¢! 

Improve the quality and quantity of our aid; 

free our trade policres; push more actively for 

reform; do not run from governments simply because 

they appear radicalized; hold back investment 

guarantees from investments which seem rapacious. 

PUL dO Not doc leinarroly assume that the revolu- 

tionary society is the answer to the development 

problem. 

Jacobson's anti-critical commentary is then backed 
up by ODC Fellow Harters ii? While agreeing with Barnet'’s 
criticisms of excessive militarism in U.S. foreign policy, 
of MNC activities and of inequalities in DC-UDC bargaining- 
power, Hunter argues that Barnet's analysis is "overdrawn". 
Barnet, according to Hunter =, 

has enshrined the value of 'equality' above 

all others, without indicated how any society will 
then be able to provide the incentives and organi- 
zation needed to produce goods to serve even the 
most egalitarian of social goals. 
In sum, Hunter argues, U.S. self-interests do not necessa-— 


rily exclude benefits to UDCs from aid or investment. 
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"Beyond Dependency” 


The debate engendered by Barnet's radical analysis 
clearly exposes the anti-critical spirit of ODC ideology. 
Also, the necessity to have anti-critical commentaries 
published along with Barnet's paper indicates ODC's care 
not to be seen as sympathetic to the critical paradigm. 


Since this 1971 debate, however, the likes of critical 
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scholars like Barnet or Hymer have not been invited again 
to write under ODC auspices. "Dependency", when once more 
discussed, appears in emasculated or distorted form and 
safely integrated into ODC's "interdependence" ideology. 
This: is: most) evident: in the: ODC'’s collection of 


essays entitled "Beyond Dependency:The Developing World 
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speaks Out" » which contains several papers by invited UDC 


experts aimed at contributing 


to increased understanding and a greater appre- 
Ciation in the United States and other industrialized 
nations of the problems, aspirations and objectives 
of the developing countries. 


However, before the UDC-experts' essays are analyzed, it is 
illuminative to look first at ODC Fellow Erb's understanding 


Of -dependency” in his contributiom to the collection. 


ODC_ defines dependency. Citing the works of radical 


scholars like Girvan, Frank, Santos and Bodenheimer as 
representative, Erp/17 described dependency theory as 
follows: 


the theory of dependency...attributes the under- 
development of Third World economies: to the pre- 
dominance of external influences transmitted to 
poor countries by the international capitalist 
system. Dependency theory emphasizes the interna- 
tional. power relationships that underlie the 
functioning of the world economy. It sees internal 
inequities as largely a result of the impact of 
external. factars. Cansumption patterns, for example, 
are viewed as stemming from high technology, pro- 
duction of luxury goods, and from the creation of 
a class in developing nations that identifies with 
foreign interests rather than with its own society's 
needs « 


But having so defined "dependency theory”, it becomes easy 
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Tornerp to depreciate its validity. Dependency theory 
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is said to "exaggerate the role of external influences and 
consequently downplays the internal obstacles to the deve- 
lopment of more equitable domestic economic, social and 
political systems." Our ODC expert thus conveniently ig- 
nores the internal class-relationships of exploitation and 
hegemony that are an integral component of radical depen- 
dency theory, and appropriates for himself the credit’ of 
emphasizing such "internal obstacles.” 


419 admit s.-to: BC 


As for “external influences”; Erb 
overt and covert pdlitico-military interventions in UDCs, 
and to DC self-serving dominance of international economic 
institutions (e.g. IMF, World Bank, GATT). But these 
influences are not termed as "imperialism", as would be 
in radical dependency theory. Rather, Erb attributes these 
influences to the root cause of "First World paternalism”! 
DCs apparently have been too "paternalistic" to UDC demands. 
Ergo, to overcome dependency, "paternalism" should be 
replaced by "accomodation", as earlier described vis-a-vis 
ODC's interdependence principle. Thus by a process of 
gross distortion of radical dependency concepts, our ODC 
expert eventually arrives at the ODC’s preferred inter- 
dependence strategy--which, as implied in the collection's 


title, will apparently lead UDCs "beyond dependency.” 


UDC spokespersons. As. for the UDC experts chosen to 
represent UDC "aspirations". we find a mixture concentrated 


in non-critical analysis. Even where "radicalism" is shown, 
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it lacks theoretical solidity and fails to give a holistic 
view of dependency. For example, Parmar *©° properly criti- 
cizes growth-only development theory, MNC profit (never 
people) oriented motivations, and the sham of interdepen- 
dence unless DC production-consumption systems also change. 
But though he calls for "radical social transformations” 
within UDCs, Parmar fails to give any concrete analysis of 
Class relations or of the international-internal hegemonic 
nexus Fae would clarify the whys and hows of such trans- 


“21 --while presenting good 


formation. Likewise, Vaitsos 
evidence on exploitative and distortive effects of MNCs-- 
only vaguely talks about regulatory actions and "political 
will” of host-UDCs to ensure that foreign investments 
benefit the host economy. Exactly how and why such "will" 
will be generated are never discussed and obviously could 
not be--given the absence of concrete class-analysis. 

The remaining "UDC-written” essays in the collection 
reflect little understanding of critical dependency theory 
and indeed suggest policy implications which will hardly 
take UDCs "beyond dependency". Reyiee fails.tosaclanityethe 
political-economic bases of UDC population growth and urges 
Cs toruse “more! = persuasion™ imn¢fostering’ control in UDCs. 
Teaoreico4 while critical of UDC government officials more 
concerned with self-luxury consumption than mass needs, up- 
holds as an action model "cooperative village pools" orga- 


nized by an Upper Volta Regional Agency. How such coopera— 


tives can eradicate the social structure of elite dominance 
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is, however, not discussed. Pena » while indignant about 
MNC sinter fenence:.in UDC internal, affairs,«is hopeful. that 
UDCs can integrate MNCs beneficially into their national 
economies. And although advocating "non-alignment of UDCs", 
less external dependency, and more international equality, 
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Ssoed jatmoko --a chief Sieh a siete. technocrat--says 
nothing about the internal structures of class exploitation 
(so deeply pervasive in his own under-developed Indonesian 
society) that must be eradicated for development and true 
non-alignment to occur. Indeed, in another ODC book, 
Soedjatmoko belies his "nonalignment” posture by deeming as 
crucial the role of aid in Southeast Asian "development" 
for, inter alia, withstanding external and internal "secu- 
PRLY surest oun tee 
In sum, the Third World experts chosen by the ODC to 
PerlLecL UCM aspliuatvioneasscanrcely «say anything. that could 
help UDCs move "beyond dependency”. Besides this collection 
of essays, two other instances of UDC See ease contri- 
bution to ODC literature are no less defective. Thus at a 
joint ODC-Kettering Foundation Conference, a group of UDC 
government officials, academics, and professionals argued 
for more UDC power in an NIEO and stated that 
+27 many leaders in the UDCs...(are now) convinced 

that basic changes in their economic and social systems 

(e.g. greater social justice, popular participation, 

income distribution) are more important than quanti- 

tative increases in external resource transfers. 


However, no evidence or analysis is presented to substan- 


fiate. such. rhetorical, claims. 
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ALSO! EO 1-Gat O75 yearbook, the sOUC invited a 
"distinguished Kenyan (now U.S.) scholar"--Ali Mazrui--to 
contribute an "UDC" perspective. In his paper, Mazrua 722 
categorized relations between nations in terms of various 
"interdependence" stages. The "primitive" stage was followed 
(circa 1900-1975) by a "feudo-imperial"” stage embracing 
characteristics of feudalism and imperialism based on hie- 
rarchies and inequalities. The technological revolution, 
which fostered Western egalitarianism, simultaneously ini- 
tiated DC-UDC power/income disparities and thence sustained 
"feudo-imperial interdependence”. Mazrui argues that any 
strategy of disengagement from the international capitalist 
system is an "elusive dream”, Citing Russia and China as 
"socialist giants" which have been strengthening links with 
international capitalism. He then suggests a strategy of 
"Southern(UDC) counter-penetration", led by OPEC UDCs, given 
their economic leverage,and fostered by increased COR eanLc 
solidarity” among UDCs. This strategy would then usher in 
a new stage of interdependence based on "symmetry", "egali- 
tarilan €tnics ’, and “reciprocal vulnerabitity » Ities in 
the First World's enlightened self-interest to foster the 
end of feudo-imperial interdependence for "geniune symmetri- 
cal interdependetice”” What happens within UDCs under such 
“symmetrical interdependence" is, however, an unknown in 
Mazrui's analysis. Indeed, for a "distinguished scholar”, 
Mazrui presents a curiously confusing, ahistorical, and 


untheoretical understanding of UDC dependency. 
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Interreligious Consultation on 
Dependency 


As part of its efforts to educate the wider U.S. 
public in its development ideology, the ODC sponsored in 
1974 (with support from the Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies and the Johnson Foundation) an Interreligious 
Consultation on Global Justice. About one hundred American 
religious leaders attended. Naturally, participants were 
first given a substantial dose of ODC's "global inter- 
dependence" strategy-- ODC President Grant pushed his "new” 
equity-oriented development theory (27% Brown warned about 


global resource seareities o} and Sri Lanka's Ambassador 


to the U.S. repeated ODC's call for more U.S. aid to upcs 13? 


It was evident from the Consultation's concluding 
"statement of conscience”, however, that at least some of 
the participating church-people favored radical. dependency 
concepts in contrast to those who are supportive of global 


interdependence strategies. The statement summarized these 
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two pastures as follows: 


The first posture describes the crisis as an 
unfortunate imbalance between the richer and the 
poorer nations, classes and social groups...retains 
a basic optimisms about possible improvements and 
evolution of present forms of capitalism...through 
-»-international economic organizations, multinational 
corporations ete. ..«..with minimal threat to the sta- 
bility of the world order. 


The second posture describes (the crisis)...as 
the result of the unjust concentration of power... 
in the hands of a rich elite within and acrogs 
nation-states...(and) reform projects of the first 
modeL.e.do not solve the basic problem.....this view 
therefore prefers to explore new forms of socialism 
+, qualitatively different from those historical 
models disfigured by political totalitarianism...(and) 
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which would (diffuse) the present monopoly of power 

--- broadly across international society. From this 

point of view, the poor themselves become the free 

agents of their own liberation. 
Reflecting this second radical posture in his address to the 
Consultation, the Archbishop of Panama stated that too often 
religious people retrench from professed faith in "justice" 
and end up giving "theological imperatives for the status 
quo “ W433 

Little appear though in the various Consultation 

workshops' reports to suggest that "liberation theology” 


eo Thus the 


was a dominant influence among participants. 
workshop on "Government Policy and Legislative Action" 
urged U.S. religious’ organizations to lobby for more U.S. 
aid. Even the session on "Corporate Responsibility and 
Consumer Action" --during which MNC activities were dis- 
cussed-—-was couched in language non-radical in tone and 
liberally vague about "new economic, social and political 
arrangements” supportive of greater "social justice”. 

Other workshops consistently urged the theme of 
greater Christian awareness of global injustices, but 
failed to utilize critical political-economic theory that is 
an integral aspect of "liberation theology”. ODC Chairman 
pechar ene in summarizing follow-up consequences of the 
Aspen Consultation, mentioned approvingly the actions of 
various Church Councils in petitioning U.S. government 
leaders for more food aid. He thus confirmed the essential- 
ly non-radical stance of U.S. church leadership vis-a-vis 


Third World dependency and their general support of ODC 
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ideology. 
Private Voluntary Aid and 
"Conscientization" 

In-hisvanalysis of PVO aid, ODC. Fellow Sinner ee 
conceded the frequent failure of aid efforts to recognize 
the need for political-economic structural change in favor 
of UDC masses. He even admitted to a legitimate definition 
of violence as a "continuing structural condition of life 
and society...that enables some people to be oppressed by 
others through the erection and maintenance of social, 
economic, political and even spiritual and cultural barr- 
iers. 0137 Many PVOs, however, 

go oneee tended to fight this global structural 

Violence with charity, or at least with forms of 
assistance that may result in perpetuating depen- 
dency rather than encouraging self-reliance, local 
Sself-determination, and structural peace. 

Faced with this vaguely articulated necessity for 
"structural change”, our ODC PVO-aid expert entertains the 
potentialities of "consciousness raising” a' la Paula 
Freire ’2?--the exiled radical Brazilian educationist well 
known for his literacy pedagogy among Brazil's masses until 
he was expelled by the 1964 military junta. However, it is 
obvious by the end of Sommer's considerations that the 
potential radicalism of "conscientization” has been safely 
contained. For example, Sommer cites the situation of Latin 
American landholding inequities as suited for conscientiza- 
tion efforts. ‘10 


In Northeast Brazil, for example, government 
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policies emphasizing GNP growth and export expansion 
have led to increasing amounts of land being devoted 
to large sugar plantations and cattle-ranches, with 
the poor either being forced off the land altogether 
(in which case they generally swell the numbers of 
urban unemployed) or being forced into sharecropper 
roles or into paying higher prices for the use of 
land. Efforts at consciousness-raising would help 
these people understand what is happening to them 
and what is behind these changes, rather than blindly 
accepting them as fate. 


However, practically in the same breath, Sommer argues that 
Freire's methodology does not aim to explicitly incite 


rebellion: "this would be tantamount to using poor people 
Aly 


as fodder for someone else's revolution.” Rather, 
"consciousness-raising calls for a subtle self-questioning 
process by which alternative causes of society and action 
Canmbevexplored. "Mosh importantly, it does not necessarily 


tead to. “direct *policical activity”. “for “other logical out- 


growths (e.g. decisions to dig wells) are equally tmcAte 2 


Lh3 


According to Sommer, 


the consciousness-raising approach is now very 
much at the forefront of development strategies and 
discussions, and practical applications are being 
attempted in Tanzania, Guinea-Bissau, Thailand, 
Bangladesh, India, as well as in Latin America and 
no doubt «in other “places. 


While USAID would be unlikely to fund consciousness-raising 
programs. with their "destabilizing" connotations, U.S. PVOg 
can indirectly support such activities, without waving the 
tilasof revolution or Sentering “into "partisan Nokes ee eae 
Examples of such support include the Asia Foundation's 
funding. of training of Thai. buddhist monks for local. deve— 


bs 


lopment activities, and a Christian service group in 


Calcutta which tries to help slum people articulate local 
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issues and acquire skills for organizing to demand legal 


AL6 


PiZAGS. Last but not least, Sommer even attributes a 
conscientization role to Western church schools in colonial 
UDCs, for training many new UDC leaders to press for 
borructurad hance. 24 
It is obvious that "consciousness-raising", even 
though Freire serves as the exemplary proponent, eventually 
means for Sommer something which Freire himself would no 
doubt reject as real conscientization. In Sommer's hands, 
the concept has become emasculated, depoliticized, and 
domesticated. Consequently, his call for "consciousness- 
raising” or "development education” in the U.S. itself has 
a rather hollow ring to an ae 
There is need for more understanding of the 
issues of global interdependence, of the real causes 
and potential solutions of poverty, of the needs and 
aspirations of people throughout the world, and of 
the American stake in their realization. 
The question is, given such a mis-conception of conscienti- 


zation, how can the "real causes” of Third World poverty 


be really understood ? 


ODC's "Resident Radical” 

Initially a Visiting Fellow, Denis Goulet is now a 
Senior Fellow at ODC. Prior to joining ODC, Goulet had 
achieved some prominence in "development” circles as a 
philosopher and critical analyst, and in one study delivered 
an. excellent critique of U.S. aiane 2 Given this. background, 
as well as the invariably more progressive style of his ODC 


writings compared to other ODC staff, Goulet may be appro- 
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priately termed ODC's "resident radical”. My analysis 

(in this seperate sub-section) of Goulet's ODC work aims 

at finding out to what degree Goulet's "radicalism" deviates 
from ODC orthodoxy. Is it conceivable that a ruling-class 
think-tank would tolerate critical analysis on its very 
premises? 

To begin with, in various Wuitanes on behalf of. the 

ODC, Goulet displays awareness and acceptance of core 
principles of radical dependency theory. Thus both the 
"assistentialist” approach(stressing First World aid) and 
the "developmentalist" approach(stressing UDC modernization) 
are criticized in favor of a "liberation approach to 
development -- that is, improving the whole population's 
livelihood via radical change overcoming Haeuecree ee 
Goulet understands well the international-internal nexus 
of hesenotyr os 

The present order tends to freeze the unjust 
division of the world's wealth in a manner which 
favors privileged classes within UDCs while con- 
stituting a global privilege system in its own 
right. The current economic order was designed by 
rich countries to serve their financial, and 
economic needseue-. : 

(There is also) the relation between internal 
privilege systems and outside dependence. Under— 
development can best be understood relationally: 
privilege systems in poor countries find their 
normal reinforcement in alliances between national 


elites and international investors, traders, and 
professionals. 


Development technocrats are properly criticized for 
too often placing their "problem-solving talents at the 
service of dictatorial regimes for whom rapid growth in 


GNP is obtained at the expense of a populace economically 
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exploited, emotionally manipuleted, and politically re- 
pressed. When invoked by development O1ficials; “pragmatism 
easily becomes a tacit endorsement of the status quo which 
leaves uncontested the underlying structures of oppress- 
on ee And in transferring technology to UDCs, consul- 
tants of international agencies tend to reinforce competi- 
tivistic standards which suit well the interests and styles 
of MNCs 123 Thus so-called "economic miracles" (éteeBragi ) 
or "success stories" (e.g.South Korea), or "financial 
booms"(e.g. Saudi Arabia) does not necessarily mean im- 
proved living standards for the macses Mia 

On MNCs, Goulet is untypically-ODC when he overtly 
rejects the conventional view of MNCs as purveyors of tech- 
nological salvation for UDCs' problems. For example, 
"modern technology tends to reinforce the gains reaped by 
large agribusiness firms at the expense of peasant or small 
farmers." >> Harsh criticism is levied at an Arthur D. 
Little's proposal for a luxury-oriented frozen foods system 
in Brazil, and at the anti-development effects of tourism 


456 Still, Goulet qualifies his cri- 


technology-transfers. 
tique with positive examples of good MNC conduct (e.g 
willingness to train local UDC personnel; the Cabot Corpo- 
ration which accepted, albeit reluctantly, joint ventures 
with UDCs to produce carbon black, and thereby "exemplifies 
the competitive, albeit urbane, sophisticated and socially 
responsible international Pompany ny 2° 


Notwithstanding such qualifications, Goulet's ana- 
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lysis of dependency clearly stands well left of his ODC 
Colleagues. But while such a general critical framework 
would lead, in the case of radical dependency theorists,to 
consideration of modes of production, class analysis, imper- 
ialism and class-struggle, Goulet is led) however, by his 
"development ethics" stance into rather theoretically vague 
prescriptions for global change. His Zeal Sr eoumolarity 
the moral basis of a new world order in which geniune deve- 


458 Goulet's key 


lopment could become possible for all.” 
moral category is "universal solidarity", viz human beings, 
recognizing their common humanity, do not seek to dominate 


Baehaother (2? 


180m erective solidarity...means institutionalizing 


the principle that the world's wealth belongs to all 
its inhabitants, on the basis of poverty needs, not on 
geographical accident or on differing technological 
abilities to extract or exploit resources that some 
groups enjoy over others. 


To attain geniune "universal solidarity”, the 
present inequitable international order must be "radically 


461 


transformed.” Goulet stresses one basic theme of such 
transformation to be subordination of the market principle 
(which legitimizes structures of greed of DCs and UDC 
privileged elites) to the principle of fulfilling, priarity 
needs of all human beings on the basis of austerity-for- 
all. Incentives based on material acquisition and compe- 
titive striving should be replaced by moral incentives 
dedicated to universal. abolition of misery, equal justice, 
autonomy, and dignity. Elsewhere, Goulet refers to this 


462 


humanistic world order as "global populism.” 
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In this regard, Goulet (unlike his colleagues) has 
considerable praise for China's self-reliant appropriate 
technology policies, which are governed bY Tovert pol 1tieal 
values stressing revolutionary consciousness, austerity over 
affluence, moral over material incentives, substantial 
equality and participation, and faith in responsible, 
collective mobilization of human wills for deuclomnent (ico 
Another positive paradigm of technological autonomy Goulet 
cites is seen in Quecha peasant communities in Central 
Bolivia, who use appropriate technology to make ceramics 
and artifacts, based on the value of benefits for the whole 
community .O4 

But more importantly, how does Goulet envisage the 
process of transformation to achieve "universal solidarity” 
or "global populism” as coming about? Though he does warn 
against merely palliative,incremental, piece-meal changes, 
he also argues (but without theoretical elaboration) that 
Some incremental changes can be creative, "creating new 
possibilities for future (radical) phases Tot wks any: 
using such "creative incrementalism" together with "revolu- 
tionary change" (which is often a necessary prelude to 
development) that "true developers” can hope to build a 
"humane", developing world order. 

And who can assume the role of "true developers"? 
It is here that Goulet's "radicalism" shows its truest 
color. Ina 1975 paper, he is very gently skeptical of the 


Sincerity of MNC managers, big-power politicians, interna- 
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national financiers, and other elite groups who often 
appeal to "solidarity" among nations to solve world pro- 
Prene ee But in fis 1975 book, “Goulet forgets his skep- 
ticism and places reliance on those very same elite groups 
to affect "true development”. 

Thus national planners and decision-makers are 
called upon to have "unflinching commitment” to mass- 
development nesdan oe International agencies have vital 
functional roles in supporting such commitment, and local 
enterprise management should opt for reduced dependency 


468 World intellectual elites 


and greater self-reliance. 
who have hitherto served vested, status-quo interests, 

are believed capable of forming "new loyalties and coali- 
tions...in defense of geniune developmental possibili- 
ee And even corporate personnel are asked to change 
their values from profitability-first to human-needs 


+70 Goulet is hopeful that "enlightened personnel in 


TLCS 
transnational corporations can, in virtue of their loyalties 
outside the firm, pressure their own institutions to adopt 
radically different roles in a future (world) Btacrruas 
Finally, im his vistor of global reform; Goulet calls for a 
coalition of non-elite forces, allied to elites who "defect" 
from their class values, which will work outside in opposi- 
tion to established political-economic power-centers and 
"should be premised upon nonviolence to the extent possi- 


ble. t72 


Unfortunately, Goulet does not provide any theoreti- 
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cal or empirical basis for his optimistic vision of en- 
trenched DC and UDC privileged elites willingly and happily 
forgetting their vested interests to serve the masses who 
have been suffering under their exploitative hegemony. 
In effect, in spite of its several more critical observa- 
tions, "global populism" has not advanced much beyond the 
Standard ODC-reformist prescription for change. Ironically, 
Goulet fails to consider that one criticism he He eeu DC 
mainstream "development" scholars may have some relevance to 
his own stance, namely the criticism that one major role 
Played by the 

473. 


international intellectual community (is)... 
to guard the purity of development language by 
inidgenious Third World upstarts. Words, concepts, 
images, theories and models must be certified as 
legitimate by the "intellectual" community...the 
world knowledge industry subtly proceeds to disarm 
new ideas, new terminologies, and new models so as 
to incorporate them into mainstream thinking. The 
objective...is to take the sharp bite out of 
dependencia theory, theology of liberation, revo- 
lutionary conscientizao, and other efforts by Third 
World intellectuals to define their own reality 

as. a prelude to prescribing change. 


How so truee Does not then a concept like "global populism” 
play this "disarming” role that Goulet deplores? If he 
is impressed with concepts Like dependency and liberation, 
why therr does not Goulet fully endorse and publicize them 
for the sake of critically educating his readers? 

Granted, as described later, Goulet does favorably 
analyze in a recent ODC Occasional Paper the revolutionary 
experiment of Guinea-Bissau. But viewed in a total persp— 


pective, his work for the ODC since 1973--for all its more 
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progressive elements--do not in the final analysis challenge 
the reformist-gradualist ethos of ODC's interdependence 
strategy and indeed at points backslide into convergence. 
Most importantly, surely it could not so Challenge. -That 
would hardly be appropriate or tolerable for any paid 


employee of a ruling-class policy-planning group. 


"Dependency" +: summary 


Among its publications, the ODC has on occasion 
accorded attention to critical analyses of Third World 
Bee oreye In 1971, there was even an opportunity given 
to radical-left analysts to write under ODC auspices, 
although inevitably such critical analysis was immediately 
refuted by ODC experts as unrealistic and invalid. In 
the hands of ODC analysts, the concept of "dependency” 
becomes grossly distorted and manipulated to converge with 
ODC's preferred interdependence strategy, which apparently 
will take UDCs "beyond dependency”. Practically all of 
the UDC spokespersons invited om various occasions to 
write about "dependency",likewise show no or little critical 
understanding of UDC underdevelopment and merely reflect 
az echo. the reformist. ethag hasic ta ODG's stratesy. In 
the few instances where some critical analysis is seen, 
it remains piece-meal and lacks the concrete class analysis 
needed to understand internal and international hegemonic 
structures. 

Furthermore, although at least a fraction of U.S. 


religious leadership shares a critical conception of 
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dependency via "liberation theology”, the ODC's reformist 
and interdependence ideology commands endorsement and 
Support from the Nagner* circles of U.S. church leaders. 

With regard to private voluntary aid, the ODC attempts to 
project a “radical “estance “by invoking the potentialities of 
Freire's concept of conscientization or consciousness- 
raising. But the net»result is an emasculated, depoliti- 
Cized and domesticated parody of conscientization that once 
more betrays ODC's non-radical ethos. 

The major exception among ODC writers vis-a-vis 
dependency notions is the ODC's "resident radical" Denis 
Goulet. In his various writings for ODC, Goulet does dis- 
play awareness and acceptance of core principles of critical 
dependency theory. Goulet's criticisms of MNC exploitation, 
of DC support for the status quo, and of the profit-oriented 
framework of mainstream Mee Apa ens theory, place him quite 
"left" of his ODC colleagues.: But despite. this more criti- 
cal stance, Goulet does not logically proceed peanviades use 
of critical explanatory concepts like imperialism and 
class-struggle. Rather, he tries to build his critical 
analysis on theoretically vague and weak concepts like 
"clobal populism” and "effective solidarity”. .UItimately, 
ta carry out the necessary structural transformations for 
overcoming dependency, Goulet falls back on the very same 
elites and elitist institutions responsible for the 
repressive and anti-developmental status-quo. In the end 


Goulet, for all his critical awareness, only takes "the 
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sharp bite out of” dependency theory--a criticism he himself 


had made of the "international intellectual community.” 
LIBERATION & REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM 


A further good acid-test distingusihing moderniza- 
H20n Prom critical) perspectives. on underdevelopment lies in 
the analyst's attitude to and conception of "violent" 
revolutionary change in overcoming underdevelopment. In the 
critical paradigm, the status-quo in UDCs embodies in fact 
violent structures of oppression, exploitation and imperia-— 
lism. Thus revolutionary violence is regarded as invariably 
necessary to eradicate the unjust violence that is equated 
with "peace" and "stability" in modernization thinking. 

As earlier noted, the ODC tends to downplay Cold- 
War rationale and tactics in U.S. policies towards UDCs. 
In particular, there is some disapproval (albeit mildly 
put and unexplained) of the military-aid priority fostered 
by Cold War policies, which has led to military intervention 


see Thue, at 


such as Vietnam or the Dominicam Republic. 
least overtly, the ODC projects a more flexible stance than 
the virulent anti-Communism of modernization theories like 
Rostow and Pye. Instead of hardline counter-revolutionism, 
the ODC sees First World promotion of UDC econamic and. 
social development. as the best long-term alternative to 
Military aid. With socio-economic progress, UDCs can effec- 


tively cope with “threats” to their owm "Security™. Yet, 


this is not to say that the ODC welcomes revolutionary 
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Socialism in the Third World. Ags the ensuing discussion 
shows, ODC ideology is pervaded by a predominant bias 
against liberation-struggles that aim at instituting 


revolutionary socialism as the strategy for development. 


Pear of -50cial Violence 

Yo begin with, practically all ODC) experts. display 
a pnoObla about soelal viclence. Indeed; it is such fear of 
anticipated conflicts as underdevelopment worsens that pro- 
vides a compelling justification for more U.S. concern about 
UDC “development” a" Ia ODC"s strategy... For example, 
Sah 


Hunter warns that overpopulation, urban growth, social 


injustices, and widespread unemployment should not be "left 


26 


LOeoCne Lr OWN Violent solutions.” Brown US "worried (ola 


in societies where the distribution of wealth is 
worsening, dissident groups are seeking to capitalize 
am sactal an& palitical unrest... The result ts civil 


Struie. political wanstabi laty,.polivical disintesra- 
tion, and in some cases civil war and anarchy. 


ue 


For Shaw , agricultural development requires "careful” 
policies which will "minimize social conflict” between 
larger, powerful farmers and the poor rural masses. 
Obviously, then, our ODC experts brook no enthu- 
Siasm for revolutionary strategies to overcome underdevlop- 
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mente Thus ODC President Grant eautions against a strict 
stability without change approach, which may lead to the 
bottling-up of social pressures and then explosive change 
as in Cuba.or Russia. Necessary reforms ought to be carried 


out without "major violence or extreme authoritarianism”, 


and rich nations can assist such reforms through promoting 
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high rates of UDC growth. In this regard, f Rirelwa & 
479 


Hunter note the "precedent of Cuba", and admonishes U.S. 
"insensitivity to the possibilities of keeping it out’ of 
the Communist orbit." Likewise, India should be helped to 
Survive as the "largest working democracy", so as to pre- 
enpt: jereaters difficulties” for the UcS. in the eucure: °° 
Furthermore, besides the "continuing moral concern" 
ithe? U.S Sitoueee "inevitable Change take place with as 
little violence ag possible "81, the ODC feels that violent 
modes of change (involving millions of deaths in China, 
Taiwan and Korea) "are either not reproducible or not accep- 


482 It is also argued that revolutionary 


table elsewhere." 
overthrow of a regime doesnot necessarily result in a more 
“just” structure, since it'is: just as likely to be replaced 
by a "stronger and more ruthless one drawn from the same 
ruling-class." Hence the ODC does not support "outside 
intervention to support armed Pero wen co As Hunter /e4 puts 
Tibee 
action in the name of the "people" is no guarantee 

that there will be a more equitable distribution of 

income. Nor should we Americans judge that a stagnant 

economy like Cuba's is better--however much equality 

it provides-—-than an authoritarian regime like Taiwan's, 


which has, an impressive record of both growth and 
social justice. 


The Chinese Model 


With the exception of Goulet's writings, this bias 
against revolutionary socialism comes through clearly in 


various assessments of the Chinese model. As earlier noted, 
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Taiwan is invariably lauded as superior in "development" 


485 


achievements. Brown » while appreciative of several 
Maoist mass-oriented policies, quickly notes that his 
comments are 
not to suggest that the Chinese model is 
necessarily desirable or appropriate for other 
societies. It is a model that has involved a 


great deal of control and restriction of indivi- 
dual freedom. 


The elite China-watcher for Brookings, A.Doak paren oo. 
also conceded in an ODC paper that since liberation,. China 
has attained certain development achievements, particularly 
meeting basic needs and equitable distribution of the 
Chinese neeeeetoe s Even the Cultural Revolution is appre- 
Ciated for its development of local LMLTIative, rural social: 
services, and viable small-scale industries. But Barnett's 
citation of accomplishments is certainly overshadowed by 
his long list of "indisputable costs" of the Maoist strategy. 
Thus agricultural collectivization is said to have 
adversely affected peasant motivation and be prone to 


"bureaucratic Mineo a 


The rural health emphasis will 
denigrate higher-level training and research and hence urban 
ei coment City-to-countryside campaigns will create 
urban neglect, city-youth disatisfaction, and decline in 
"dynamism in the urban population--which is a powerful force 


190 


LOL mModSernivzerion an most UDCSs. Bureaucratic work 


organization and decline in family-based competitive moti- 
vation are deemed to adversely affect work incentives ’9!, 


Mass political participation suffers from being closely 
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"controlled and manipulated...increasingly formalistic and 
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ritualized.:" Higher education seems to show serious 


degrading of Aven; 02 And on China's macro-economic 


policies of restricting growth in favor of stable prices, 


Lol 


Barnett criticizes as follows: 


the reluctance of Chinese leaders to let market 
forces, and ‘profit' as a criterion of production 
success operate, even to the extent that other 
Communist countries have, has probably contributed 
to inefficiency in the allocation of many natural 
resources. 


Besides such "indisputable costs”, Barnett is pess- 
imistic about transferability of the Chinese model to 
other UDCs. 19> The major obstacle resides in the high 
degree of required political and social control. 17° 
Chinese methods of social control obviously 

cannot be easily transferred, and certainly not 

to societies that are attempting to preserve some 

degree of social pluralism. Morever, they un- 

questioningly involve a high political price—— 

including enforced conformity, the denial of many 

personal freedoms, and the suppression of vies 

tually all real political dissent (except during 

a few brief periods when the top leadership has 

deliberately allowed it)--a price many non-Communist 

countries are not inclined to pay. 
Thus while some Chinese developmental experiences (e.g. 
small-scale industrialization) may have transferable lessons 
elsewhere, our ODC China-watcher concludes that "many 
Chinese policies...would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to apply in other countries whose political and social 
systems are fundamentally eee What Barnett fails 
CG, Dainteaut,vatecourcel. isa that China's) palitical-saceiau 
system before 1949 was also "fundamentally different" to 


today's system which is the requisite for those mass 
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development policies. 


Goulet's Deviations 


The sole exception to the general tendency of ODC 
experts to downgrade the applicability of revolutionary 
Socialist models in the Third World is found in the writings 
of ODC's resident radical, Denis Goulet. As earlier noted, 
Goulet has much praise for the Chinese self-reliant and 
appropriate mode to technology-use, and for the over- 
arching moral incentive system that fosters effective 
"solidarity" and thereby real development. Furthermore, 
unlike his ODC colleagues, Goulet has no hesitation in 
endorsing wars of national liberation and Criticizes 
Western experts who oppose such struggles once they perceive 
them as upsetting the balance-of-power. "Inasmuch as wars 
of national liberation frequently aim at revolLutront zie 
internal social structures, this posture serves to veto 
liberation models of development and to buttress domestic 
repressive polictes.” 75 The conflict-is-destructive myth 
is exposed vis-a-v-s UDC underdevlopment:/?9 
Conservatives presume social harmony to be normal, 
and conflict to be destructive. Their underlying assum— 
DtLon is Liat existing institutions are just or, at 4 
Teast, that they are the lesser evil among all realistic 
alternatives. In many underdeveloped lands, however, 
basic structures are unjust and have no legitimacy, 
despite a facade of legality. Social conflict thus 
becomes necessary to challenge established disorder! 
It is a prelude to development. 

Most recently, Goulet??? elaborated on his empathy 


with liberation models of development in an extended paper 


on Guinea-Bissau --the ex-Portuguese colony which attained 
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independence in 1976/77 after 15 years of bloody liberation 
struggle under Amilcar Cabral's leadership of the PAIGC 
(African Party for Independence of Guines & Gapeuvende) s 
The case-study's objective was to draw lessons from the 
experience of Guinea-Bissau in pursuing an "alternative 
development strategy" which emphasizes meeting of basic- 
needs for all the people(over mere economic growth), pro- 
gressive self-reliance (over excessive dependency), and 
eliciting change building on existing values and active 
participation, ofthe masses 2°! 

Such mass-oriented policies had been initiated even 
as the armed struggle was underway“, and continued after 
independence in the priority areas of equitable agricultural 
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development, and revolutionary education. Even the 
earlier mentioned radical literacy educator, Paulo Freire, 
was invited to formulate a national literacy program. 
Goulet is also very impressed with Guinea-Bissau's self- 
reliant and. political independence vis-a-vis foreign aid 
and relationships with nations of all ideologies. Last 
but not least, Goulet defends the politicization of economic 
| decision-making? 0? --a defense which is quite radical com— 
pared to mainstream modernization theory and ODC ideology. 

In sum, only Goulet's writings provide critical 
deviations from ODC orthodoxy among the voluminous corpus 
of ODC literature. It is my surmise that as long as 


Goulet’s analyses,in spite of some critical features and 


implications, remain embedded in his general "development 
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ethics" framework rather than in a full-blown critical 
paradigm, then his presence on the ODC team would be 
tolerated and coopted. Indeed, having va Goulet onsstaff 
can be helpful to ODC's projection of a "liberalist- 
internationalist" image. And read from the total perspec- 
tive of ODC's development ideology, the partially critical 
musings of one staff-member cannot undermine the ODC's 


central platform of global interdependence. 


Liberation & Revolutionary 
Socialism : Summary 


In its literature, the ODC avoids a virulent anti- 
Communism and hardline counter-revolutionism typical of 
traditional modernization theory. Its advocacy of UDC 
economic and social "development" is based on the grounds 
that such "development.” is the best long-term alternative 
Coumiitaryaaidy Tor securing Unser security "s;eStill, 
despite its attempt to transcend Cold War motivations, 
the ODC has a deep phobia about social violence in UDCs. 
The kind of "explosive" change that occurred in China or 
Cuba should be preempted by timely non-violent reforms in 
other UDCs.- Furthermore, revolutionary overthrow of a 
ruling-class does not, the ODC warns, necessarily lead to a 
more just structure. In this regard, while conceding that 
the Chinese model of revolutionary socialism has helped to 
foster a basic-needs oriented development strategy, ODC 
experts typically are quick to note many "costs” of the 


model. Most importantly, much pessimism is usually 
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expressed about the transferability of the Chinese model 
in its total revolutionary expebiment: to other UDGs. At 
most, isolated facets of prevailing development tactics 
are conceded to have potential lessons elsewhere, without 
taking into account the fact that those Tactics are 
successful only within a holistic structural transformation. 
Finally, as before, ODC's "resident radical” Denis 
Goulet maintains analyses that deviate appreciably from 
mainstream ODC writing vis-a-vis liberation and revolution- 
ary socialism. Besides unqualified endorsement of the 
Chinese model, Goulet supports national wars of liberation 
as potentially constructive in initiating development. 
In this regard, he has favorably evaluated the Guinea- 
Bissau revolutionary model of people-oriented development. 
Such deviations notwithstanding, it is a safe surmise that. 
Goulet's radicalism (a) would never be permitted (even if 
he has the commitment) to grow into endorsement of a full- 
blown critical paradigm (which would require the kind of 
critique as I have made of ODC ideology)as tone ae Goulet 
is on ODC staff, and (b)will remain excluded from the ODCG's 


central platform of "global interdependence”. 
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SECTION IV 
A CRITIQUE OF THE ODC'S "DEVELOPMENT IDEQLOcY" 


AND 


ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. AND WORLD CAPITALISM 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the preceding section, a summary was provided of 
the principal themes of ODC's ideology of "development" for 
the Third World, the various concepts employed to articu- 
late that ideology, and the empirical analyses cited as 
“evidence”. Essentially, the ODC is seen to argue that 
U.S. foreign policy should now transcend Cold War logic in 
order to accommodate the problems of increasing global "in- 
terdependence”. Concomitant with the perceived need for a 
"reformed” international political-economic order, the ODC 
advocates -- for internal UDC articulation as well as for 
U.S.-UDC relations -- a "new development theory" that would 
correct deficiencies of the hitherto dominant "trickle-down" 
or “growth-first” theory of UDC development. The inten- 
Sive and comprehensive content-analysis of ODC Literature 
undertaken reveals a systematic coherence in development- 
ideology articulated by ODC's experts and spokespersons-- 
a coherence which is in the final analysis: not undermined 
by the occasional isolated awareness of critical political- 
economic insights, or even by the much more progressive 
stance of ODC's resident. "radical” Denis. Goulet. 

This Section is devoted to a critical evaluation 
of the ODC's development-ideology and of its implications 
for U.S. hegemony in the Third World. Specifically, it is 
asked: daes the ODG's "new development theory" adequately 


explain the realities of underdevelopment? ; in the light 
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of these realities, can ODC's theory really meet the needs 
of mass development?; and will the ODC's version of a re- 
formed international political-economic order ameliorate 
the facts of unequal exchange between DCs and UDCs? 
Running through all these GUEBUIONS 1S, Ot .course, the sine 
qua non of critical power-structure analysis: whose 
interests will be best served by the practice of ODC's 
development-ideology? 

In answering such critical queries, it will be seen that 
apart from a few conceptual elements on certain development 
issues which impart to ODC ideology a slightly more "pro- 
gressive" flavor than traditional modernization worldviews, 
substantial theoretical and empirical deficiencies exist 
so as to belie ODC's claims to a theory and strategy of 
and for geniune mass development. On the COn trav ODS 
ideology will only primarily help the consolidation of 
world capitalism and perpetuate U.S. hegemony internation- 
ally and within intra-national political-economic systems 
where exploitation of UDC masses and Third World under- 
development proceed unabated. Before these deficiencies 
are discussed, however, it is helpful --lest the Sry 
"lack of objectivity” be raised--to note a few "progressive" 
elements lacatable in ODC's development-—ideology. 

On occasion, such "progressiveness" is manifested 
at the level of causes of underdevelopment. Elsewhere, it 
is extended to proposals that would even have a place in 


any critical «strategy: to ."development”. Yet, as I shall 
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POINT “Outye “thesoners "progressive" side is riveted with 
serious contradictions when juxtaposed against the remain- 
ine (bul keoe One ideology, or suffers from theoretical frag- 
mentation in which the "progressive" elements appear iso- 
lated and unconnected. 

To begin with, there is the avoidance of blaming 
cultural or socio-psychological characteristics for UDC 
poverty and a greater concern with political-economic 
structural obstacles. At the international level, the 
facts of unequal trading and financial regimes are recog- 
nized as situated in historically-created and sustained 
DC dominance--hence the support(albeit not unqualified, as 
later discussed) for an NIEO.. At the UDC domestic level, 
ODC ideology eschews neo-Malthusian logic in conceding the 
political-economic prerequisite of increased mass living- 
Standards if population control is to succeed. 

The unemployment problem is properly attributed to 
political-economic distortions of factor-prices, reflected 
in inappropriate investment and technological-transfer 
policies. Even the Green Revolution is recognized to have 
structural constraints. And running through ODC’s ideology 
is the constant theme Critici zing “traditional -triekie= 
down" or "growth-first" development theory for failing to 
take into account the obstacle of social and political- 
economic inequities, which only benefit ruling and privi- 
leged elites. Here, even certain elements of the otherwise 


lauded U.S. aid to UDCs are negatively evaluated for 
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bolstering the status-quo, such as military aid to repre- 
SsSive regimes. 

Upon closer examination, however, most of the "pro- 
gressive" elements within ODC's ideology betray contradic- 
tions in the total ideological context. Thus, while one 
important ingredient for potential Third World development 
is indeed an NIEO firmly based on Priviciples of “equa” 
exchange, it must--as even the ODC logically concedes--be 
necessarily linked to internal social and political-economic 
equity. Here, the ODC's penchant for a reformist strategy 
of change, whereby the same elites criticized for mono po - 
lizing wealth and income are expected voluntarily to surren- 
der their privileges, belies its "progressive" diagnosis 
of structural underdevelopment. At the same time, despite 
the occasional criticism, the knowing participation of the 
U.S. and other DCs in this structure of underdevelopment is 
hardly analyzed, thereby blunting one vital edge for any 
erittical dissecttom of UDC poverty. 

Likewise, while appropriate technology is one 
appropriate tool for facilitating UDC development, how 
factor-price distortions would be decisively corrected by 
entrenched elites remains an unanswered question in ODC's 
ideology. Last but not least, though the the ODC projects 
a non-Malthusian logic in its theoretical treatment of the 
"overpopulation" issue, it says nothing about the various 
population-control policy-planning and action groups whose 


practice igs based on neo-Malthusianism. As I showed in 
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my analysis of the development-ideology of the Population 
Crisis Committee, which is closely linked to the ODC, such 
ruling-class-sponsored groups serve as primary instruments 
to push for rapid population control among UDC masses, 
regardless of their opportunities for socio-economic deve- 
lopment. The ODC's silence in this regard is one instance 
of its superficial "progressiveness”. 

In Chapter 12, I will therefore document the major 
theoretical and empirical deficiencies of ODC's develop- 
ment-ideology. Such deficiencies will decisively strip 
the ODC of any claims to having a "new development theory” 
that, unlike traditional modernization strategy, can 
deliver mass-development. And in Cheaper 13 <I wile 
conclude this study with a diagnosis and prognosis of the 
implications of ODC interdependence ideology, for. U.S. 


hegemony. 
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Chapter 12 


THEORTICAL AND EMPIRICAL DEFICIENCIES 
OF ODC'S DEVELOPMENT -IDEOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 


The theoretical and empirical deficiencies ODC 
development-ideology suffers from occur at a number of 
often interrelated levels. It has an extremely poor grasp 
of history, as in its treatment of the First World's role 
in underdeveloping UDCs. It is deficient in analyzing the 
political-economic behavior of DC institutions like MNCs or 
aid agencies. And it inadequately conceptualizes interna- 
tional and intra-national class structures, thereby per- 
mitting it to expect fruitful "development" results from 
its "global new deal” strategy and its gradualist-reformist 


approach to UDC domestic reorientation. 


AHISTORICAL ANALYSIS 


As earlier noted< 


», ODC literature is conspicuously 
lacking in conerete analysis of the First World's role in 
underdeveloping UDCs over the past four or sa centuries of 
world capitalist expansion. Beyond the general concession- 
ary remarks about a historical basis to present-day in- 
equities in world trading and economic arrangements, ODC 


experts. typically avoid critical discussion of the colonial 


or free-trade imperialist exploitation that was foisted 
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upon UDCs and initiated the "development of underdevelop- 
ment" (cf.supra:27ff). Certainly, the emergent U.S. hege- 
monic role beginning in the early 1800's and culminating 
in U.S. predominance after 1945, with vigorous participa- 
tEOnN-oOF-U.Ss” business Vand the "U 7S. State, is never subject 
to critical evaluation by our ODC experts. With such a 
flawed sense of History, ities not surprising: that ODC's 
political-economic understanding of the present should be 


equally deficient. 
MNCs AS "DEVELOPMENT AGENTS" 


With the partial exception of "resident radical" 
Denis Goulet--whose radicalism itself suffers, as earlier 
noted, from theoretical limitations?--0DC experts clearly 
place much faith in the MNC as a constructive "develop— 
ment" agent. Granted, MNCs are advised to accommodate to 
moderate UDC "nationalism"; an "international code” for 
foreign investment is advocated; and there is the odd 
admission of negativities from direct foreign investment 
and MNC operations. But even taken at face value, all 
these pale into insignificance amidst the laudatory diag- 
nosis and prognosis of the role of MNCs in ODC's "new 
development theory”. Thus for rural modernization, MNCs 
are deemed functional in agribusiness activities. For an 
"export-oriented" industrialization strategy, MNCs are 
evaluated as facilitating the correction of factor-price 


distortions via providing labor-intensive employment. 
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Anti-Developmental Investment 


The ODC's analysis of MNCs thus fails to take 
into account the burgeoning critical evidence on anti- 
development effects of MNC investment and Operations. As 
various general critiques have eae such negativities 
include the fact that MNCs ultimately siphon out more 
Capital than they put in via repatriation of..profits, 
royalties, patents and service fees; that MNCs have no 
qualms about using devious means to maximize pret ite tess. 
manipulating transfer prices; bribery of UDC elites); 
that MNC-favored capital-intensive technology traps UDCs 
into inappropriate technological choices often based on 
excess import dependency; that the externally-focused 
profit-making ethos of MNCs creates industrial, mining or 
agribusiness enclaves serving primarily the needs of DC 
economies(cheap raw materials and labor) and UDC elite- 
consumption at the expense of mass basic-needs; that via 
advertising monopoly and intensive marketing techniques 
MNCs actively skew UDC consumer preferences to their 
brands. 

Such negativities have been documented in various 
industries like (a)pharmaceuticals, where MNCs foster 
over-expensive,over-use of and/or unsafe "brand"-name 
drugs while local R & D into effective, cheap mass- 
medicine is stultified(Lall,1977); (b)imported food, where 
has arisen the so-called "Lactogen Syndrome” of infant 


malnutrition as poor mothers become persuaded by MNCs to 
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substitute unaffordable artificial formulas for breast 
feeding(New Internationalist,1975); and even (ce )soap, 

as in Kenya, where MNCs have fostered over-mechanization, 
excessive import of inputs, and other distortive conse- 
quences(Langdon,1975). 

Other critical analyses have exposed the under- 
developing and exploitative operations of Specific corpo- 
rations such as W.R.Grace in Latin American Sugar, paper, 
textiles and mining, dating from 1850(NACLA,1976a); and 
Gulf & Western's repressive control over Sugar resources 
and labor on the Dominican Republic(NACLA, 1975a). This 
kind of evidence is, however, never acknowledged by the 
ODC in its discussion of MNCs and foreign investment. 
Likewise, despite its major interest in the issues of 
"energy", the ODC has not one critical word for the 
political-economic power and manipulations exercised by 
oil MNCs, often in collaboration with DC States(Tanzer, 
1969). 

And all over the Third World, a growing corpus of 
empirical investigations into the impact of MNCs on 
individual UDC societies have shown that dependency and 
underdevelopment are inexorably deepened, even if growth 
rates may be spectacular. Perhaps the most dramatic 
instance is provided by the so-called "Brazilian miracle”, 
typically lauded in traditional modernization circles. 
Here, apart from a passing mention of the worsening income 


distribution in spite of high growth, the ODC chose not to 
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analyze the political-economic roots of Brazil's inability 
to “meet mass basic-=needs.'UFor ifcit “had, “then it surely 
must acknowledge the key role played by foreign investment 
in the Brazilian junta's growth model, which generously 
fostered MNC profit-making and a vigorous export-promotion 
policy. Despite such industrialization, it is now clear 
that the "miracle" has turned to “crisis” with Brazil now 
suffering even more acutely from symptoms of dependency and 
imperialism --high decapitalization and denationalization 
by MNCs; increased debt; worsening trade deficit fostered 
by excessive import dependency to cater to high-technology 
exports and elite consumption; severe repression and explo- 
itation of workers; mass deprivation in basic needs and 
services alongside elite opulence; and even elimination of 
Brazil's remnant native peoples to make way for MNC mining 
and agribusiness in the Amazon (NACLA,1979a' Dos Santos, 
1977; Evans,1974; INDIGENA,1974). The enormous dependency 
of Brazil is witnessed. by its current debt of some $52 
billion to the world's major banks($14 billion to U.S. 
banks), a debt which may take as much as 80 percent of 
Brazilian 1980 export earnings just to service. 

Similarly, the ODC's anti-critical stance on foreign 
investment is reflected in its systematic overlocking of 
critical documentation of MNC exploitation in Asian UDCs 
like the Philippines(Escultura, 1974), and Indonesia(Ransom, 
1975; Taylor,1974), or in African neo-colonies like Kenya 


(Leys,1974), Zambia(Seidman,1974), and Morocco(Paul,1972). 
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By welcoming MNC dominance, all these UDCs perform very 
well in sending surplus-value abroad to the Centers and 
in increasing elite wealth and income, but very ipoorly. in 
meeting mass basic-needs. And despite the strong "human 
rights" image cultivated by ODC's Chairman Hesburgh, 
there is a strange silence in ODC literature on the ex- 
ploitative underdevelopment of South African blacks under 
apartheid, whose viability is fostered by huge and profi- 
table DC investments of which the U.S. stake, directly 
and indirectly, is most significant (Sakarai,1976). 
Defenders of ODC ideology may, of course, argue 
that growth policies which do not meet mass basic-needs 
deserve to be criticized, as the ODC claims to in formula- 
ting its "new development theory". But this defense is 
not. adequate. Is it not contradictory far the ODC to 
reject "srowth-only" policies of modernization and yet 
effusively laud the MNC's contribution to UDC "development"? 
To recognize the defects of hitherto modernization methods 
surely demands a simultaneous critical appreciation of 
the underdevelopmental role of MNCs and foreign invest- 
ment. How can growth-only policies be transcended if the 
motive forces reproducing them--i.e.the profit-making 
logic worshipped by MNCs, and the internal hegemonic class 
structure--are disregarded? 
And if the ODC claims to be helping the U.S.people 
"understand" Third World problems, why are the numerous 


failures of dependent capitalism not critically dissected 
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to expose the accessory participation of U.S. MNCs and 
the U.S. State? Such a lacuna in ODC's ideology-formation 
is easily understandable, for ruling-class think-tanks 
can hardly be propagating critical Knowledge about their 
patrons and directors. Social-scientificwise, it under- 
mines any claim by the ODC to objective understanding of 
UDC underdevelopment. 

Indeed, this theoretical deficiency assumes even 
clearer dimensions when the ODC's programme for MNC invol- 
vement in its "new development theory" is evaluated. As 


Z 


earlier discussed‘, the programme comprises three major 
items: (a) increased MNC accommodation to UDC "nationalism": 
(b)agribusiness participation; (c )MNC-sponsored export 


industrialization. 


MNC_ "Accommodation” 

In the ODC's view, the desirable response to in- 
creased UDC "nationalist" pressures on foreign investment 
is for MNCs to employ certain "accommodation" tactics 
which will allow both host-UDC "development" and continued 
MNC profit-making. Such tactics focus on greater local 
control of foreign. investment via joint ventures, local 
equity participation, non-ownership technology/management 
contracts and other formulas, as well as on promotion of 
docal K&D, export diversification, and "national develop- 
ment” contributions. As ODC's staunch consulting—firm 


Supporter, Business International Inc.,noted on the basis 
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of MNC experiences in increasingly "nationalistic" Latin 
America, a flexible and intelligent response to such 
"nationalism" will ensure continuing investment security.° 
However, what Business International or the ODC omits to 
analyze is whether this kind of "nationalistic" manifes- 
tation or the resultant MNC accommodation means actual 
less dependency. 

Critical assessment shows in fact that such emer- 
gent UDC nationalism (i) can be and is being integrated 
into the world capitalist network, and (ii)invariably has 
little linkage with geniune mass development. Thus on 
the focal issue of increased local control, even the most 
typically extreme tactic of nationalization does not nece- 
Ssarily lead to self-reliant development. This is seen, 
for example, in OPEC. nations with their nationalized oil 
industries, such as the Shah's Iran, where 25 years of oil 
wealth were squandered in elite luxuries, dependent in- 
dustrialization and tools of mass repression(Halliday, 
1979), and even sparsely populated Kuwait, where non- 
Kuwaiti immigrant labor constitute the exploited masses 
(Observer,1978). Another illustrative example is the 
case of government parastatal enterprises in Tanzania, 
where despite full local owenership, it is the foreign 
technical expert or management contract with former MNC 
owners which sets economic and technological priorities. 
(Loxley & Saul,1975). And greater local control measures 


(e.g. joint ventures, profit-remittance ceilings) as in the 
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Mexicanization model or the Andean regional investment 
code, still generously Safeguard MNC interests and con- 
tains loopholes for continued MNC dominance (NACLA,1971: 
COP tN OS LE ya 

The net result of various ODC-approved accommoda- 
tion tactics is therefore perpetuated dependency and MNC 
prosperity, even if local elites now Sev a bigger slice: of 
the imperialist pie. Girvan(1975:41ff) also notes the 
fact that even primary resources MNCs(e.g.oil) facing 
Strong UDC cartel action can use "nationalistic" pressures 
Lo, justify Super-profit-taking on down-stream products”. 
Also, divestitures to yield local participation can become 
more lucrative, than full. Ownership. In this regard, the 
idea of a "foreign investment code” applicable: te all 
MNCs and host-States, such as proposed by an U.N.(1974) 
report, should be generally favored among the MNC communi- 
ty... -ouch,.a code would facilitate planned unchaotic 
ground-rules for inter-MNC competition and MNC-UDC rela- 
tions, and in its content as suggested by the U.N: report, 
is eminently favorable to MNC interests and of little use 
to mass-development needs (Green,1975:113,101). 

In sum, ODC'’s advocacy of MNC accommodation vis-a- 
vis moderate UDC nationalism is basically designed towards 
fostering a more integrated, harmonious world order for 
MNCs and DC imperialism. The route from this global 
“reformation” to real meeting of basic-needs rests more on 


ODC's unexplained and empirically invalid faith than on 
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objective theory-and-practice. 


MNC Agribusiness 
A second major plank in ODC's platform for the 


MNC's "development" role is an unbridled enthusiasm for 
agribusiness.!° The growth of investments by MNCs in 
various aspects of food production, ranging from supplying 
farming inputs(e.g.Green Revolution technology) to direct 
food production(e.g.ranching) to food-processine(e.e. 
canned vegetables), is deemed highly functional to ODC's 
new-style rural modernization strategy. Notwithstanding 
a slight admission that the Green Revolution has/can 
deepen social inequalities, the ODC's overall advocacy of 
MNC-dominated agribusiness further belies its professed 
Concern for the well-being of UDC masses. Since the 
"Green Revolution” issue will be discussed Sears On bite 
next sub-section on ODC's "rural development" strategy, 
it suffices here to look into the realities of agribusiness 
operations in such areas as direct non-cereal food- 
production and food-processing. 

In the history of UDC dependency, MNC agribusiness 
Le sok caurse, nothing new, Indeed, apart from minerals 
exploitation, DC investment in UDCs has centered on pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities. Here, the classic - 
examples of sugar, banana and coffee republics or islands 
in. Latin America and the Carribean(Galeano,1973+:71ff), or 


of cotton, cocoa, and palm oil plantations or cash-cropping 
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in Africa(Rodney,1972:167ff) amply testify to the harsh 
exploitative hegemony of DC companies over UDC land and 
labor. 

Beginning in the sixties, however, there has 
emerged increasing vertical integration as well as diver- 
sification by food and non-food MNCs as means to maximize 
profits; and UDCs--with vast supplies of cheap land and 
labor-power and not least compliant elites, and pushed 
by DC/multilateral agencies to capitalistically transform 
their agriculture--certainly yield fertile ground for 


7 Such an operational logic means 


profit-maximization. 
that agribusiness expansion in UDCs has been oriented not 
towards meeting mass basic-needs, but towards serving 
consumers who can pay, viz DC markets and local UDC 
affluent classes (George,1976:158-191). Instead of land- 
use for producing cheap basic food crops, agribusiness 
diverts resources into "luxury" exports. 

Thus Africa now supplies not only its traditional 
cash crops to Europe, but also fruits, vegetables, and 
even Sahel-produced beef. Latin America and Carribean 
UDCs like the Dominican Republic are exporting increasing 
amounts of strawberries, asparagus, beef, tomatoes, and 
other vegetables for the U.S. market. Perfectly human-— 
edible fishmeal, a cheap rich source of protein, are 
processed by GF, Ralston Purina or Quaker Oats to feed 
6.5 million U.S. cats and dogs. Even carnations, due to 


their hundred-fold profitability, are exported by 
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corn or wheat-deficit Colombia. And the intensive shaping 
of consumer tastes by food-processing MNCs reaches down 

to the poorest, who waste scarce income on junk or in- 
appropriate foods like Coke and infant formulas. 

The negative impact of MNC agribusiness is not, 
however, just a quantitative matter of more food-exports 
at the expense of local basic-food production. There are 
systematic consequences of increased UDC dependency and 
intensified exploitation of UDC workers and peasants. For 
one thing, agribusiness commercialization requires sub- 
stantial UDC State outlays in infrastructure which, often 
financed through DC or multilateral aid, increases the 
debt burden. Also, agribusiness expansion(even if dis- 
guised as joint-ventures) has induced land concentration 
and displacement of peasants, creating a vast reserve 
iorcero tf easiilyeexplorted\suralwy proketariat”. This: is 
seen, for example, in new cattle-ranching operations in 
Brazil's Amazon(George,1976:174), in vegetable/fruit- 
canning and cattle-ranching in Morocco(Paul,1972:36ff), in 
G & W's sugar operations on the Dominican Republic(NACLA, 
1975:8), and in Del Monte'’s strangehold over 17,000 acres 
of prime Filipino land at ridiculously low rental and 
profit-taxation rates? © (NACLA,1976b:18). 

The intensified marginalization of UDC peasants is 
well illustrated in NACLA's(1976b) case-study of one of 
the Iargest U.S. agribusiness firm, DeI Monte. Its sweet 


corn, peas and asparagus canning operations in Mexico has 
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increased land concentration and rural wealth while rely- 
ing on a cheap, repressed largely seasonal labor-force 
drawn from the many rural unemployed and underemployed. 

In the Philippines, Del Monte's Pineapple plantations and 
canneries have been extremely lucrative, thanks to Marcos's 
repressive labor policies. !? Furthermore, agribusiness 
firms naturally tend to exploit and plunder UDC agricul- 
tural resources to the greatest extent possible, 

without investing more know-how and technology 

than is strictly necessary and by transferring 

only enough to keep production and processing 

going without raising costs unduly (Feder,1976a: 

1075). 
This kind of partial or lower-quality technology transfers 
in effect lead to "“ultra-rapid waste and depletion of 
natural resources and the super-exploitation of the labor- 
force", not agricultural development as agribusiness 
Supporters like the ODC claim happens. 

In short, the ODC's favorable assessment of and 
faith in MNC agribusiness reflects more an ideological 
defense and promotion of profit-making interests of such 
MNCs (of which several key firms like GF, General Mills, 
Cargill, and Ralston Purina are ODC supporters), than of 


a geniune and constructive concern for mass underdevelop- 


ment. 


MNC_Export-Industrialization 


A third item in ODC'’s advocacy of MNCs as "agents 


of development" concerns their emergent participation 
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in "export industrialization" in UDCs. As earlier dis- 
cussea!", the ODC urges a vigorous export-oriented) in- 
dustrialization strategy for UDCs as a means of overcoming 
the Third World's traditional role as raw-materials supp- 
Liers.. (Certain East AVE es UDCs like Taiwan and South 
Korea are especially singled out as having achieved 
success in this arena while at the same time apparently 
meeting mass "development" needs. But before’ eritically 
dissecting the ODC's stance, it is instructive to look at 
some of the facts of export-oriented manufacturing by UDCs 
in today's world economy (Morrison,1976:14-22). 

Between 1962 and 1971, UDC manufactured exports 
have increased at about 15.5% a year. However, only a 
relatively few UDCs account for the bulk of the most 
recent dynamic growth. For example, during the 60's, 
leaders in growth rates were South Korea(77%), Taiwan(37%), 
Singapore (28%), Pakistan(24%), Mexico(20%) and HongKong 
(20%). Also, almost 60% of total manufactured exports 
from UDCs come from the East Asian countries. In terms 
of products, UDC manufactures to DCs concentrated on 
clothing(25% of total at end of 60's), textiles(24%), 
engineering/metal products(17%), and miscellaneous light 
manufactures(15%). As for markets, the major importers 
are the U.S.(42.5% by 1969), the EEC(27%), U.K.(13.5%) 
and Japan(5%). Finally, the top ten UDCs by end of 1969 
in volume of manufactured exports to OECD nations were in 


descending order: HongKong, India,Taiwan, Korea, Mexico, 
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Paki etan, iran, Philippines, singapore, and Brazil. 

These facts help expose ODC's deficient analysis 
of the virtues of export-industrialization policies. Why 
does the ODC only harp on the "success" of East Asian 
models like South Korea or Taiwan? Why not too other 
cases of dynamic export-orientation such as Mexico, Brazil, 
and the Philippines--after all,the same major MNCs and 
Similar production processes are involved. This selective 
assessment must be due to the fact that those unlauded 
UDCs, in spite of export-oriented economies, have dismal 
records of meeting mass basic-needs, as reflected in social 
indicators like income distribution and infant mortality; 
whereas the East Asian "successes" perform better on such 
inidcators and thereby lend support to ODC's "equity- 
ariented development” strategy in which. MNC-led export- 
ihdustriali zation plaveca .alutary role. This is clearly 
less than objective analysis --if dynamic export-oriented 
Rolictes: are “canstructiwe,.” ta, UDC: "develanment”, Lt 
behooves the ODC to investigate why so many other export- 
oriented UDCs find "success" so problematic. 

Furthermore, and more importantly, how valid is it 
to talk about "success” in East Asian UDCs? What actual 
benefits have accrued to either South Korean or Taiwanese 
masses from their dynamic export-based and MNC-dominated 
Erowtn: Inoract, Critical analysis of south. Koreas 
"miracle” shows that underdeveloped masses in other UDCs 


should expect little real development and more dependency 
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and exploitation, even if per capita GNP or even overall 
income distribution improves relative to poorer less- 
industrialized UDCs. 

At least one serious result of South Korea's 
export-orientation policies is the worsening debt burdens 
($5 billion,1974) required to finance the high import 


content of its ror 


Also, despite the export expan- 
sion, a substantial trade deficit has occurred since 1962, 
rising to nearly $2.5 billion in 1974. And as various 
critical analysts documentea!?, there are significant 
anti-development consequences not cited in modernization 
reports. These include super-exploitation of export- 
industry workers; agricultural neglect to create a vast 
labor reserve; social underdevelopment(e.g.urban slum 
growth); and export of South Korean contract-labor to meet 
the huge appetite for foreign exchange. In sum, South 
Korea's model of export-expansion and unbridled freedom to 
MNCs only increases national dependency to benefit foreign 
investors and to satiate the opulence of elite compradors, 
technocrats, and politico-military personnel. Could this 
be what ODC envisages as a “development” model for other 
UDCs? 

As for the other East Asian successes which ODC 
lauds, it is necessary to consider the slightly "better" 
socio-economic results attained in HongKong, Taiwan and 
Singapore(compared to South Korea) in a total historical 


and political-economic framework. When so assessed, they 
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turn out to be more "special" cases than a model typical 
of and-for the bulk-of ODCs. As discussed in the next 
Sub-section, Taiwan had certain unique historical condi- 
tions which facilitated a more balanced rural-urban 
development strategy. Both HongKong and Singapore are, 
of courses ¥iriual city-states, without the problematic 
rural-agricultural sector typical of UDC peripheries. 
Also, both(especially HongKong) have the "advantages" 
of being the major financial centers for the Asian-Pacific 
region. Finally, this does not mean that labor is any 
less exploited in their export-industries, or that such 
exploitation is not based upon necessary political 
repression, or that there are no poortit not starving) 
citizens(HKRP,1974; Frank,1977:337). 

tnesho nd... the ton s advocacy of export-industria- 
lization in UDCs is predicated upon selective focusing on 
a few UDCs who have apparently been more "successful” in 
meeting certain basic-needs of their masses, and upon 
positing these as transferable models for other UDCs. As 
I have argued, many other export-oriented UDCs (including 
nearby Philippines or Brazil or Mexico) suffer increased 
underdevelopment from foreign-investment in export- 
promotion. And even one of the "successful" East Asian 
UDCs is really not promoting real mass-development. These 
are serious empirical and analytical deficiencies in ODC's 
ideology about MNCs as "agents of development”. The 


underlying theoretical deficiency, however, lies in the 
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ODC's failure(or unwillingness) to Grrticallylocate Dc 
and MNC-favored policies of UDC export-manufacturing 
expansion in the structural flux of world capitalism. 
As Froebel et al.(1976) observe, the world Capi talist 
system is entering a qualitatively changing phase of capi- 
tal expansion and accumulation based on a new internation- 
al division of-labor. Specifically, the increasing re- 
location of parts of industrial production from capitalist 
centers to UDC peripheries and even "non=capitaliet" 
regions, is shaped by the following conditions: the deve- 
lopment of a huge worldwide industrial reserve workforce, 
especially in UDCs, available at one-fourth to one- 
twentieth the wage rates in Center sites, yet roughly 
Similarly productive: the tight labor control in peri- 
pheries sustained by UDC State-authoritarianism and the 
high unemployment levels; the super-favorable exploitation 
climate vis-a-vis pollution standards, proximity to cheap 
raw-materials, and UDC State-provided incentives(e.g.tax/ 
ParirT exemptions; ready-made infrastructure); technolo- 
gical innovations permitting unskilled labor to perform 
Pieces of complex production processes; development of an 
international capital market serving global capital utili- 
zation; and institutionalization of an international super— 
structure to regulate monetary and commercial transactions 
(e.g. IMF,GATT), 

In other words, by advocating MNC-led export- 


promotion policies for UDCs, the ODC is basically con- 
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curring with this development of a new international 
division of labor and thereby of the repressive political 
and social formations required by and which have fostered 
Such a new phase in imperialist accumulation. To prog- 
nosticate, as the ODC does, that this mode of dependent 
industrialization will serve mass development needs is 
surely more ideological deception than objective social 
analysis. Finally, as well, the notion of Findustriala— 
zation” is highly specious, since it is largely import- 
dependent assembly or light to medium manufatcuring opera-— 
tions dominated by MNC technological contro11°, and 
unlinked to development of an autonomous basic indust- 


rialization(Constantino,1977:46ff). 
SMALL FARMER "DEVELOPMENT" 


A major thrust of ODC ideology in favor of a 
“basic-needs strategy" is the promotion of small-farmer 
"development". -? It is conceded that the majority of UDC 
rural masses, the small peasant, has been neglected by 
"trickle-down" growth policies. Even the much lauded 
Green Revolution is admitted as having benefited richer 
or larger farmer, rather than and often at the expense of 
poorer farmers and peasant workers. But such problems, 
contends the ODC, should not deter UDC agricultural modern- 
ization through Green Revolution and other MNC-induced 
technological innovations. Required instead are greater 


efforts at gradualistic reform of existing political- 
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economic inequities. Targeted at small farmers and poor 
peasants, ODC-advocated changes include land-reforn, 
improved: financial infrastructure for small farmers, labor- 
intensive technology-use, and agricultural diversification 
into areas like fruits, vegetables, feedgrains and live- 


stock/poultry industries. 


Agribusiness Contracts 


As earlier noted, MNC agribusiness has not served 
mass basic-needs. Rather, it has consolidated and accen- 
tuated inequalities within UDC agriculture. ODC experts 
may, however, protest that agribusiness MNCs do not deal 
only with large farmers, and that via production contracts, 
they also give commercial contracts to small land-holders. 
But as Feder(1976a:1070,1076) pointed out, small contract 
producers -—besides being lowly prioritized in the agri- 
business system--are most easily subject to manipulation 
and become the MNC's convenient shield against market 
fluctuations. -@ Indeed, the MNC agribusiness profit- 
making complex tends to squeeze out small farmers. Thus 
while agribusiness investments have introduced some agri- 
cultural. diversification,. and. the new exports may be more 
profitable than some traditional agricultural commodities, 
there is no evidence that the mass of small peasants are 


beneficiaries from such an ODC-lauded rural reform. 


Land-Reform 


A second often-cited remedy in ODC's "rural 
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development" strategy is the tactic of land-reform. In 

the lexicon of "development theory", this is certainly not 
Something new. What is questionable is that writing in the 
1970's, ODC experts can still blandly call for land-reform 


without a hard look at its sorry record, over the past five 


decades, in most dependent UDCs where it is not partrofra 
revolutionary “socialist transformation. For example, in 


the classic unequal land-tenure systems of Latin America, 
governmental land-reform efforts--backed by the U.S.State 
worried about Cuban-style revolutions--have barely touched 
the broad masses of exploited campesinos. Cast within the 
established legal and political-economic structures, the 
land-reform laws have safeguarded latifundia interests more 
than poor peasants .~° Simultaneously, estate-owners have 
launched obstructive politico-military counter-reform 
campaigns (Feder,1971:171-258). 

Similarly, in other UDCs with similar land-tenure 
inequalities and where the landed elites wield great power 
in the State structure, land-reforms have been quite in- 
effective. In India, for example, land legislation started 
in 1948 was effectively evaded via politically nefarious 
and coercive methods by the zamindars and lesser landlords. 
Though the traditional landlordship forms were eliminated 
by the early 1960s, the basic structure of exploitation and 
dependency of the peasant masses(e.g.tenancy farming; 
inequitable Iand-holdings) remains. Simultaneously, a 


class of kulaks or rich peasants now dominate Indian agri- 
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culture (Sharma,1973:87ff). In neighboring Pakistan, the 
Western-hailed land-reforms under Ayub Khan. actually "left 
intact the entire system of feudal relationships in the 
countryside" (Ali,1970:46ff). And in the Philippines, as 
well as in pre-liberated South Vietnam, land-reform urged 
by the U.S. (as a startegic weapon against the HUK and NLF 
liberation movements) were respectively aborted by Filipino 
landlord interests and in the South Vietnamese case acted 
as counter-reforms to the NLF's far-reaching revolutionary 
proeram, (McCoyei41971::27fF.)., 

A final defect of modernistic land-reforms concerns 
peasant minorities who do receive legal title to individual 
small plots. Where the overall exploitative agrarian 
political-economy has remained untransformed, the tendency 
in fact is to make such possession effectively meaningless. 
Over-small and inferior plots soon force the minifarmers to 
rent out to large owners and to join the rural proletariat 
(NACLA, 1976c:7,18ff). 

in the:face of such »a dismal record of modernization 
style piecemeal land-reform--one that the ODC, however, 
conveniently ignores——the call for more of the same-style 
reform by ODOC experts is another clear indicator of their 
inability or unwillingness to understand the roots of under- 
development. The "welfare" of elites seems more important 
than their professed goal of meeting mass basic-needs. 


Simultaneously, revolutionary mass reforms are dogmatically 


rejected. 
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Cooperatives 
ODC experts often argue that they do not merely 
advocate land reform per se--other agrarian support programs 
Should also be implemented. For small farmers, the pro- 
vision of financial and other commercial facilities via 
cooperatives is most often suggested in ODC literature. 
Here again, ODC analysis disregards the empirical realities 
behind their desired changes. In TIC. whe NOotLon ot 1co— 
operatives and other rural institutions to cater to small, 
poor UDC peasants was already popular bythe. 50..s..in 
modernization ideology. 
But in practice, their overall performance has been 
scarcely impressive: 
Cooperatives usually have disproportionately 
benefited a minority of members--those already 
better off. Poorer groups have often been in effect-- 
or blatantly-—-excluded from membership. Local 
"big men” tend to dominate the cooperatives through 
their wealth, power and status. They have the colla- 
teral, the substantial farms, and the influence to 
obtain a major share of a limited supply of credit 
and inputs. Often, they simply relend at higher 
rates of interest to others who have been excluded 
from access. Independent cooperatives of the 
poorest peasants when they do exist may be little 
more, than, token institutions. If they ever threaten 
existing interests they are liable to serious attack 
and may be forced out of operation altogether. 
(Apthorpe,1977:6) « 
This story is told in UDCs ranging from India(Bettelhein, 
1971:196ff) and Thailand(Thaxton,1974:261ff), to Iran 
(Halliday,1979:121) and East Africa(Hyden,1970:67). Fur- 
thermore, even when the State has officially created 


institutions(e.g.credit banks) to serve poor farmers, the 
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prevalence of bureaucratic corruption and oppression only 
perpetuates peasant dependency and acts as an additional 
exploitative source. For instance, Mexican peasants who 
rely on State banks for credit, inputs, and sales, are paid 
below-market prices by corrupt officials(NACLA,1976c:19). 
But perhaps one of the best counter-examples to 
the ODC's faith in modernization reforms lies in the. 
Comilla Project of East Pakistan(Bangladesh). Begun in 
1959, it is often cited by modernization experts as a model 
"rural development” program that would truly benefit small 
farmers. The project sought to promote agricultural growth 
via credit cooperatives, which were used to introduce new 
production technologies, mobilize rural credit, and create 
grass-roots rural-development institutions. While during 
the mid, -60's, the project. seemed to be succeeding » later 
years have seen the monopolization of programme benefits, 
including increased growth, by the larger farmers. As 
Blair(1978) observed, the unequal political-economic 
structures at the micro-level(e.g.usurpation of credit, 
irrigation and other cooperatives by kulaks) and the macro- 
level(e.g.kulak-bureaucracy linkages that prevent land- 
reforms and divert State agricultural subsidies to larger 
farmers) ensured that "the true small farmer and landless 


labor benefit very Jittile, if at all. 


Japan and Taiwan 


Given the above plethora of social realities 
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embodied in repressive and exploitative structures of under- 
development, which ODC either ignores or glosses over, on 
what empirical grounds’ then can-the,.ODC justify its .belief 
in the efficacy of modernistic, gradual, piece-meal "“peace- 
ful“ reforms to benefit» small farmers or'poor peasants. 
In ODC's voluminuous literature, the most frequently cited 
souccessfud, *modeisvof “ruralndevelepment”.turns.out to be 
Japan and Taiwan. As I earlier summarized“! 
Japan and Taiwan are deemed exemplary in their 

gradual adoption of technology, effective land- 

reform programs and credit-extension-irrigation 

facilities for small farmers."This enabled agricul- 

tural development and resulting structural trans- 

formation to proceed without a sharp division 

between different classes of producers within the 

WhOLe agricultural sector”. 
The critical question here is, how valid are the Japanese 
and Taiwanese experiences as transferable models for other 
UDC s:? 

in Japan's case, as McCoy(1971:18ff,44) notes, 

increased rural prosperity was not primarily due to the 
U.S. post-war sponsored land-reform campaign. Other 
factors were responsible,like government price supports and 
industrial. employment for the rural population. Besides, 
the U.S.land-reform strategy was. basically counter- 
revolutionary in design, so that political-economic depen- 
dency of small farmers continued. But most importantLy, 
the fact that over 50 years ago the Japanese State had 


initiated a process of autonomous capitalist development 


which linked rural with industrial growth, makes its 
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experience quite untypical vis-a-vis the dependent under- 
developed UDC situation. 

As for Taiwan, modernization experts typically 
attribute "success” to an effective land-reform(which was 
implemented by the Chiang regime over 1949-54 with U.S. 
aid and advice); to the advantage of compact size and the 
inherited Japanese-colonial physical and institutional 
infrastructure investments in rural areas; to continued 
agricultural investment in the post-colonial era, in’ con- 
junction with decentralized labor-intensive rural indust- 
rialization which reduced factor-priceé distortions, pro- 
vided rural employment, closed the fural=urban L£apy and 
improved overall income distribution; and to investments 
in mass health and education(Ranis,1978; Cemrai nk o7s08 
When critical yardsticks are applied, however, this modern- 
ization story of-"success” loses much of its luster. For 
one thing, prior to Chiang's land-reform, the large land- 
holding class on Taiwan was relatively insignificant and 
and therefore constituted no strong opposition force(Tai, 
1974:88,23).°* secondly,as McCoy(1971:24ff) argues, the 
individualistic-oriented land-reform measures fostered land 
fragmentation and generated agricultural inefficiency. 
Though camouflaged by intensive U.S. aid, this problem 
turned “into “a productivitycrisis by the late 60's. As a 
result, the regime began merging small farms into large- 
scale mechanized cooperatives. 


Thirdly, and most importantly, the Taiwanese 
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“success” was bought at the costs of massive aid dependency 
on the U.S. and an open-door policy to U.S. and other MNC- 
investments. By 1969, 100 U.S. and 200 Japanese firms 

were operating in Taiwan. Since, as earlier discussed, 

the growth of MNC penetration in UDC export-industries 
reflects the super-exploitation possible from cheap labor 
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Gosts and other UDC State-sponsored incentives, it is 
difficult to see what further mass economic progress can be 
possible on Taiwan, not to mention the political repression 
and perpetuated elitist privileges built into the sinews 

of such a "development" model. 

In sum, ODC's much lauded "success” on Taiwan is 
basically a scheme for dependent integration into the world 
capitalist political-economy, an integration with definite 
limits on promoting long-run mass development. Besides, 
certain historical and geographical features place Taiwan 
quite far from the typical underdeveloped UDC case. This 
is not to deny that certain general development principles, 
such as decentralized rural industrialization or mass 
literacy and health, apparent in the Taiwanese case, make 
sense in any scheme for mass development. But why those 
general principles are preferred in thecontext of capital- 
istic dependency and imperialism, rather than an alternative 
autonomous socialist-revolutionary framework, is essentially 


a beilection of ODC"s political. sympathies than objective 


social analysis. 
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World Bank's Mini-Green 
Revolution 


For a final cogent comment on the kind of small- 
farmer development advocated by the ODC, it is appropos to 
refer to the emergent critique of the World Bank's recent 
"rural-poverty” emphasis, which bears striking similarities 
to ODC ideology. As critical analysts have shown, the 
Green Revolution sponsored by modernization agencies through 
the 60's eventually worsened mass impoverishment while 
enriching landed elites or richer peasants as well as MNC 
agribusiness, with a consequent Sharpening of the rural 
Class struggle(Cleaver,1972; Skorov,1973; George,1976:113ff; 
Sharma,1972). Conceding such problems, World Bank President 
McNamara launched in 1973 the World Bank's new "rural 
development" strategy targeted at the "rural Poor”. Has 
plan is to help the some 100 million poor smallholders in 
UDCs increase output by providing them with Simple produc- 
tion inputs like seeds, TeOvUuLeeLZers , and pesticides ——1n 
other words, initiate a mini-Green Revolution among poor 
small land-holders. 

But as Feder(1976b) has cogently analyzed, McNama— 
ra's scheme contains fatal deficiencies. Apart from 
ignoring the plight of hundreds of millions of landless 
peasants, the scale of projected Bank expenditures on the 
program would take at least six decades to help the target 
population, which would by then have grown to 150 million, 


and thereby worsened the land fragementation problem unless 
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radical collectivization is undertaken. But more seriously, 
the Bank's criteria of repayable loans would tend to bene- 
fit first thei larcer—plot peasants, and set in motion 
Capitalist expansion and competition edging out worse-off 
peasants,causing more landlessness and unemployment. Also, 
Since the Bank and other DC agencies will continue to pro- 
mote dependent agri-modernization of the landed elite, the 
latter will continue to seek land concentration, including 
the now value-added(Bank-aided) smallholdings. To para- 
phrase Feder's(1976b:352) apt conclusion: 
This is why the new World Bank(or ODC) programme 
(of small-farmer development) means the self- 
liquidation of the third-world peasantry. 
The only positive aspects of McNamara's(or ODC's) 
plans...lie in the increased business for the 
multinational(or national) feed, seed, fertilizer, 


irrigation equipment or other input-manufacturing 
and the merchandizing firms. 


FOREIGN AID REALITIES 


As a foreign-policy planning group born out of the 
activities of the Perkins Presidential Commission on U.S. 
foreign-aid, the ODC has naturally been in the thick of 
Washington's aid-lobbying affairs. In Section II, I docu- 
mented how ODC experts commanded continual and substantial 
attention before Congressional aid committees. In Section 
IIT, the ODC was shown to project the latest trend in 
modernistic analysis--that is, apart from a call for re- 
orientation towards the "basic-needs" strategy and a muted 


complaint about military aid, U.S. aid has been and will 
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continue to be helpful to UDC Dae a ee en Radical 
criticisms of aid are deemed unconstructive and less than 
objective. Since the concept of basic-needs development 
has been dealt with in preceding sub-sections, it suffices 
in the following critique to focus on some other major 


theoretical-and-empirical flaws in ODC's aid-ideology. 


Economic Assistance 
With regard to bilateral economic(non-military) 
assistance, the ODC's favorable assessment reflects a refu- 
sal to consider abundant evidence of the dependency- 
fostering and imperialistic-serving impact of prevailing 
U.S. aid. Above all, economic assistance has been designed 
to mould dependent capitalist-modernization in UDCs, in 
which the promotion of U.S. exports(by aid-tying) and of 
private enterprise are principal goals(Hudson,1971; NACLIA, 
1971:42ff). As one USAID Administrator admits, 
USAID helps bring the creative force of private 
initiative into the development process...Our 
programs are designed to stimulate the private 
sector in recipient countries (Gaud,1967:73). 

Besides promoting U.S. exports, which of course 
PrerTe: impacts: om U.S. Fetaee ce Petey irenesen but not-on 
appropriate UDC technology-use, "stimulating" the private- 
sector in UDCs via aid has integrally meant advancing the 
interests of U.S. foreign-investment. Thus in the "Alliance 
for Progress” aid-modernization scheme for Latin America, 
USAID, U.S. embassies and Federal departments like Commerce 


assist U.S. MNC-expansionism through feasibility studies, 
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manpower training, concessional loans, investment-promotion 
services, infrastructure-aid and contracts to supply USAID 
projects (NACLA,1971:43ff; Tobis,1968). Similar advan- 
tages are advertised by USAID oftieral's *lomattractousc. 
business to invest in Africa(Smith, 1968). 

In Asia, of course, client-States like Taiwan and 
South Korea have been moulded into Chronic dependency by 
U.S. aids! So’ too ‘inthe Philippines, where the focus on 
exploiting the country's rich natural and land resources 
directed massive aid into infrastructure and rural modern- 
ization, as well as reshaping Filipino education, to serve 
MNC needs(Pomeroy,1974:103ff). In Indonesia, after 
Suharto's ascendancy, it was a eroup ot Frord’ Foundation— 
USAID sponsored economists ("the Berkeley boys") who 
formulated Indonesia's breakneck descent into MNC-dominated 
dependency (Ransom,1975). 

Last but not least, the MNC-U.S. economic aid nexus 
is locatable in even what is popularly (mis)conceived as 
international "charity", namely food-aid. In practice, 
the terms of PL480 food-aid(legislated in 1954) primarily 
serve U.S. farm-exporters and controlling agribusiness MNCs, 
Since it (a)allowed expedient disposal of farm surpluses; 
(b)helped build up future lucrative commercial markets for 
U.S. agricultural exports<-; (c)principally benefited U.S. 
agribusiness MNCs via use of PL¥80 proceeds to set Up goant 
UDC -MNC ventures~°, and since PL480 sales are handled by 


the MNCs themselves(George,1976:192ff; Hudson,1972:145ff). 
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On’ the UDC side of the ledger, there is one particularly 
serious consequence of food aid on UDC agriculture, namely 
the* disincentive ait gives to local food-growing sufficiency 
and its frequent diversion to placate the urban middle- 
Class,as in Bangladesh(Bird & Goldmark,1977; George,1976: 
206)') But no less anti-developmental is the use of PL480 
“generated local funds($2.2 billion over 1954-73) to build 
up UDC repressive apparatuses in such client States as 
South Korea, pre-liberated Vietnam, Shah's Iran, Indonesia 
and the Philippines(George,1976:205). 

These kinds of critical facts or analysis are 
obvious nonentities in ODC's foreign-aid ideology, just as 
is the growing importance of U.S. food-aid as a jokey kinases ak 
weapon in global U.S. foreign-policy, whereby aid is with- 
drawn from "break-away" UDCs (e.g.Allende's Chile; libera- 
ted IndoChina) and concentrated on strategically allied 
countries(e.g.Korea,Vietnam,Philippines). From farmer 
Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz's statement that "food is a 
weapon", now a "principal tool" in America's negotiating 
kit, to rattling of the U.S. food-sabre in response to OPEC 
and potential UDC cartelization pressures, it is clear 
that food-aid is quite remote from its popular image of 
U.S. "humanitarianism" for starving people(George,19764: 
209ff; NACLA,1975b:12ff). 

In sum, U.S. bilateral-economic assistance in 
design and impact is an integral thread in the web of 


imperialism and dependency suffocating UDC development. 
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But what of the other major mode of aid-giving--multilateral 
ald.as dispensed by various international agencies,notably 
the World Bank group, the IMF, and regional "development" 
banks(e.g.IDB,ADB). 


Multilateral Aid 

Like its close supporters, the Perkins and Peterson 
Presidential aid commissions of the late 60's/early 70's, 
the ODC strongly advocates increasing the share of multi- 
dateral.aid in total U.S. assistance“’, Multilateralism 
is said to help transcend immediate U.S. political interests 
in aid-giving and thereby benefit "development" per se. 
Looking at the statistics, it is seen that in practice the 
multilateral component of U.S. aid has steadily risen from 
about 9% in the early 60's, to 25% over 1970-73(except 10%, 
1971) to an average of 38% over 1974-77. The year 1976 saw 
a high share of 53%, which dropped to 30% the next year .°° 
Thus the U.S. State appears to see some if not total merit 
ima greater multilateral emphasis. 

The crucial question is, of course, whether multi- 
lateral aid agencies do transcend "immediate jee baiari eel 
interests” and. really foster mass-development. On the 
basis of emergent critical analysis, the answer is a simple 
"hardly". The record of agencies like IBRD, IMF and regio- 
nal "development" banks shows them to be key abettors in 
DC imperialism and UDC dependency. Thus in her pioneering 


investigation of the Latin American activities of IBRD, 
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USAID, and IMF, Hayter(1971) demonstrated the imperialistic 
leverage of not just USAID but also the multilateral agen- 
cies: 

the agencies' policies...cannot accept changes 

in (UDCs) which might enganger existing patterns of 
international trade, foreign private investment, 

the regular servicing and repayment of debts, and 
other...general concerns of the capitalist developed 
or creditor countries. There is a strong emphasis 
-.-On...free enterprise...market mechanisms and... 
respect of private property, domestic and especially 
foreign......-Right-wing and military dictatorships 
with little or no concern for (mass) development... 
are acceptable, and indeed typical recipients of aid 
so long as they offer the prospect of economic and 
financial atability (Hayters1971-15tff). 

In these comments, the modernization ethos of the 
multilateral agencies is quite obvious, and indeed, the 
World Bank frankly admits reliance on the modernization 
paradigm to formulate its "development" strategy(Adler,1977). 
Thus. in. line with "preconditions. to growth" concepts of the 
50's and 60's, Bank lending concentrated on financing 
infrastructure investment. Such loans circa 1948-62 
accounted for some 78% of IBRD and IDA total lending, and 
between 1962-72 still a hefty 70%. As argued earlier, this 
kind of infrastructure building, within a perpetuated 
capitalist dependency, serves as a subsidy to foreign 
investment(which requires the infrastructure) by the UDC 
State(which has to repay the loans). 

While during the 60's, the Bank did shift more 
attention to directly productive investments(industry, 


tourism,agriculture) and "human resource development” 


(education, technical assistance), still, as Adler admits, 
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the Bank continued to rely on the historical 
experience of the advanced countries whose indus- 
trialization and income growth had been brought 


about by private entrepreneurial initiative 

(emphasis added). 
Finally, influenced by the "equity-with-growth"” movement 
among modernization social scientists, the Bank in 1973 
formally announced its "commitment" to intensify aid 
efforts on the "absolute poor" (small farmers, landless 
peasants, rural workers, urban poor) in UDCs. Bank loans 
have relatively increased for "rural development" projects, 
from about 4% of total lending over 1948-67 to 12%(1968-72) 
to 18%(1973-77). The theme of "basic-needs development" 
has become standard fare in Bank President McNamara's(1976, 
1977,1978,1979) Annual Addresses, and the so-called 
"comprehensive or integrated rural development" project 
is becoming popular (Yudelman,i977). 

However, as one critical analyst earlier cited has 
trenchantly observed(Feder,1976b), McNamara's professed 
scheme to help the rural poor is only a facade. A mini- 
Green Revolution, just as the preceding big Green Revolution, 
will only strengthen the political-economic forces of 
inequality, exploitation and underdevelopment. A more 
recent critique by Stryker(1979) concurs with Feder's prog- 
nosis, and further elaborates on the critical assisting 
role of the World Bank in agribusiness penetration of UDCs.“? 
"In these activities, the Bank can be viewed as a vanguard 


of the latest phase of capitalist expansion, in which the 


resource-rich Third World is fully incorporated into the 
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Capitalist world-economy." Furthermore, Bank lending data 
Shows that despite the much trumpeted "new" rural-poverty 
emphasis, about one-half of recent Bank aericultural ipro- 
jects have little or no poverty-focussed impact, while in 
the remaining projects, leakage to non-poor farmers 
approach 50%. Finally, but not least, Bank lending is 
concentrated on 

resolutely non-reformist regimes (including) 

Several of the most politically repressive and 

Socially unresponsive regimes..(whose) rise in 

the ranks of borrowers followed the overthrow 

of previously more progressive governments or the 

intensification of repression by existing govern- 

ments (Stryker, 1979:333). 
In the latter regard, the ODC's conception of multilateral 
agencies like the World Bank to be above immediate or U.S. 
political interests is clearly a myth. Witness the recent 
known. examples of Chile, where the Bank and other aid 
agencies dried up loans to Allende as part of the U.S.- 
engineered destabilization effort (Inostroza,1972; NACLA, 
1973:25), and of pre-liberated South Vietnam, where the 
U.S. State, facing domestic anti-war opposition to more 
bilateral aid, resorted to pressure on the World Bank for 
multilateral funds to prop up Thieu's tottering economy 
(Kolko ,1975). 

With respect to regional agencies like the IDB and 
ADB--both of which are within the ODC's support-network 
(supra:162ff)--systematic in-depth critical analysis 
remains to be done. But an article on the ADB by deCamp 


(1974) and my reading of various ADB or IDB annual reports 
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and documents?° indicate no deviation from modernization 
themes in the strategy, policies and operations of such 
regional "development" agencies. The IDB and ADB effect- 
ivelyeservertompromo'te ‘the U.Ss ana other DCs'(e.g.Japan 
in Asia) demand form "stability" in their respective 
regions. In their operations, they collaborate with bi- 
lateral agencies(e.g.USAID) and the World Bank group to 
modernize Latin American or Asian UDCs for the short-term 
and long-run benefit of DC foreign investment(e.g.Green 
Revolution;industrial and rural infrastructure; “joint 
ventures; raw-material exploitation). 

Finally, a critique of multilateral aid must include 
Payer's(1974) excellent investigation into the activities 
of the International Monetary Fund(IMF), which like the 
World Bank was a creation of the Bretton Woods Conference.?4 
Although the IMF is involved expressly with making short- 
term loans for balance-of-payments support and the financial 
stabilization policies conditional to such loans, whereas 
the World Bank looks after "development" projects, there is 
an intimate functional relationship between the two bodies. 
Their relations, however, makes the IMF a decisive shaper 
of the allowed boundaries of "development”. Thus 

all of the major sources of credit in the developed 

capitalist world, whether private lenders, governments, 
or multilateral institutions such as the World Bank 
group, will refuse to lend to a country which persists 
in defying IMF advice. The real importance of the IMF 
lies in the authority delegated to it by the govern— 


ments and capital markets of the entire capitalist 
world (Payer,1974:x). 
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As Payer's case-studies of the Philippines, Brazil, 
India, Chile, and Indonesia demonstrate, the IMF's "stabi- 
lization" programme(e.g. abolition or liberalization of 
foreign exchanges and import controls; domestic anti- 
inflationary programmes; greater hospitality to foreign 
investment) is designed primarily to promote international 
flows of trade and investment which benefit the First World 
rather than meet mass needs. UDCs are encouraged under 
IMF principles to depend heavily on foreign aid, and in 
effect sink deeper and deeper into the "debt trap”. The 
ODC's sanguine attitude towards UDC debt-burdens is thus 
yet another reflection of its approval of UDC dependency. 

Meanwhile, apart from the industrial or agribusiness 
MNCs which benefit from multilateral aid projects, the MNC 
banks too --of whom key U.S. firms are ODC supporters--are 
increasingly attracted to lending to UDCs under the pro- 
tective umbrella of the IMF or "development" banks. This 
trend of increased private-bank Iending to UDCs, which ODC 
approves(supra:286), spells an even more exploitative debt 
burden, since private loans work on short-term maximum- 
profit mechanisms in contrast to more concessional long-— 
term public loans. An increased repressive squeeze on the 
masses to yield more surplus -value to pay debts will be the 
consequence, not the mass-development anticipated by the 
ODC. In short, multilateralization of aid--under the mantle 
of an "internationalist” image, supposedly transcending 


national self-interests-- complements bilateral aid. 
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Politico-Military Aid 

A last but not least serious flaw in ODC's foreign- 
aid ideology concerns the issue of U.S. politico-military 
assistance. Granted, a few ODC experts did express a dis- 
like for such forms of aid and advocated its de-emphasis. 
But if the ODC professes to improve public understanding of 
U.S.-UDC relations, surely it is grossly derelict not to 
lay bare the sordid facts of U.S.politico-military aid, 
and not to view U.S. aid in a holistic totality of which 
the military component has been and continues to be an 
inseperable ingredient as long as U.S. imperialism exists. 
As earlier analyzed(supra:51ff), the history of U.S. aid 
really began with the post-WWII ripening of a global con- 
tainment strategy which foremost required, and still 
requives, midi tary dependency of UDC "allies”. Since 
details of politico-military containment have already been 
given, it suffices to add the following critical comments. 

lo* begim with, -U Somrittary aid actually rose 
relative to economic aid through the 60's, from 26% in 1967 
to 46% in 1971. In 1974, military's share was still offi- 
Cra rly 36% Since the bulk of U.S.military aid supplies 
go to UDC regimes renowned for mass repression->, tt eis 
quite hypocritical that the ODC-—-with all its talk about 
mass-needs and human rights--fails to acquaint its consti- 
tuents with these basic facts. And worse still is the ODC's 
fatlure to expose the instrumental role of military aid in 


fostering a "stable" secure environment for economic 
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penetration by U.S. and other capital. 

Another economic factor behind Wor military aid 
that the ODC chooses not to notice is the so-called 
military-industrial complex(Galloway,1972). Selling arms 
abroad is big business, worth about $1 billion per year in 
aid contracts. Hence the top defense contractors have 
Strong vested interests in continued and increasing U.S. 
military aid. Perhaps, since several top defense-related 
MNCs(e.g. GE,ITT,IBM) are on ODC's power-network, the ODC's 
Silence on this issue is understandable. Furthermore, 
besides being lobbied by the weapons frrms,) arms sales is 
also linked to a larger dynamic at work in the U.S. capi- 
talist system. This is the reliance on military spending 
as an expedient government tactic to stimulate aggregate 
demand. With the prevailing crisis of stagflation and 
increasing competitition from capitalist allies, "the 
probabilities of a return(by the U.S.) to military 
Keynesianism have to be judged as high"(Reich,1972,1977). 

Thus, despite a rhetoric about "human rights”, 
Carter's policy of "arms restraint amount to little more 
tham “business as usual’ "(Klare,1977)... Granted, im ite 
latest annual Agenda for Action, the ODC did cite one case 
where Carter's "human rights" emphasis does not jibe with 
increased U.S. military aid(viz,South Korea) and ta lwarn 
that such inconsistency may lead to the criticism of 
"double standards"(McLaughlin,1979:107). But this one 


example followed by such trivial rebuke really does nothing 
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to awaken the U.S. public's consciousness on the military/ 


economic aid-dependency-imperialism complex. 


In sum, the ODC's ideology on foreign aid creates 
myths about the constructiveness of past, present and future 
aid to UDC "development". In seeking to integrate UDCs 
even more deeply into the world capitalist order, aid ODC- 
style (for all its rhetoric about "human rights" and mass 
basic-needs) will indeed modernize the Third World, some 
parts more and quicker than others, but invariably at the 


expense of geniune mass-development. 
THE LIMITS OF THE NIEO 


Evoking the image of a "new deal" on the global 
scale, the ODC generally supports reforms of the interna- 
tional trading and financial regimes, somewhat along the 
lines of an NIEO demanded by the "Group of 77" UDC-bloc. 
The NIEO issue is deemed to afford the U.S. a good oppor- 
tunity to practice "accommodation" tactics based on the 
exigencies of "interdependence". Hence the U.S.'s initial 
posture of unyielding rejection of the NIEO was criticized, 
and even later American "softening" via Kissinger's con- 
cessions at the U.N. in 1975 was admonished as insufficiently 
PeSporst ve oe rorearter alr, Thira World scolidart ty ?as rot 
as powerful as the NIEO rhetoric or the various UDC-bloc 
forums(e.g. UNCTAD--U.N.Conference on Trade & Development) 


appear to suggest. And , most importantly, the ODC admits 
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that most UDCs seek not radical structural Lraneiorma ti ones 
but only "moderate" reforms which will benefit both UDCs 
and. DCs . 

This admission, however, is only half-valid. True, 
many UDC regimes know that their vested interests are sus- 
tained by a patron-client relationship with DCs and are 
unlikely to over-"rock-the-boat". But what needs refutat- 
ion is ODC's projected view that "moderate" NIEO reforms 
will be beneficial to UDC development. As eMmereinegCragica | 
analysis shows, the NIEO now being negotiated will have 
little impact on eradicating the roots of global inequali- 
ties. This critical conclusion is based on examining 
(a)the issue of "trade preferences" for UDC goods, as 
pushed for by UNCTAD; (b)the realities behind the Lome 
trade convention signed by EEC members and 46 UDCs in LO Ss 
(c)the consequences of UNCTAD IV held at Nairobi in 1976; 


and (d)the overall political-economic limits of the NIEO. 


frade Preferences 

Since UNCTAD emerged in 1964 as a forum for UDCs to 
voice grievances on the inequities of international trading, 
one key demand has been for a GSP(Generalized Scheme of 
Preferences) which would facilitate access of UDC agricul- 
tural and manufactured products into DC markets. Around 
1971-72, after nearly a decade of UNCTAD's efforts, DCs 
eventually accepted the GSP principle. The critical quest- 
ion though is just what the UDCs have really gained. Here, 


Nabudere's(1975:336) analysis of various implemented schemes 
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shows’ that for, say, 1970; only perhaps one-quarter of all 
UDC-imports entering DCs could have benefited. This is 
because (a)only a limited range of products qualify for 
preferences, and (b)existing GATT rules already exempt some 
two-thirds of total UDC imports from duty. Besides, the 
major beneficiaries would be the more "developed" UDCs, 
while various safeguards or escape clauses preserve de 
facto DC trading dominance. Thus the export increases 
envisaged by UDCs from GSP are really quite negligible. 

But most importantly, from a critical perspective, the 
possible growth of certain manufacturing enterprises in 
UDCs due to GSP incentives must be interpreted as construct- 
ive to the emergence of a new but still unequal interna- 
tional division of labor, as earlier discussed in my 
critique of -ODC"s"s tance Fon MNCs’! “In this light, “the 
recent receptivity Of DCs t6ca-GSP-is not difficult to 


understand. 


Lome Conventi or 

Can the same cricisms be applied to the Lome Conven- 
tion, signed in 1975 between the nine EEC nations and 46 
ACP(African,Carribean,Pacific) UDCs? The Convention insti- 
tuted "new" trading and marketing arrangements apparently 
designed to meet some NIEO-type demands, including free 
access of ACP manufaetures to the EEC, protection for ACP 
industries from EEC products, lowered tariffs, stabiliza-— 


tion of some raw-materials' earnings, and increased EEC aid. 
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As Galtung(1976) observed, on surface the Lome agreement 
reflects "more a convention between equals and less of a 
convention between neo-colonies and their former masters 
than was the case for the predecessor, the Yaounde Conven- 
tion." But his closer examination reveals (a)the flaw 
that the price stabilization scheme does not in itself 
guarantee improved terms of trade; (b)that the emphasis 
on increased trading, processing and production in econo- 
mistic terms should stimulate local capitalism but unlikely 
to foster mass development; and (c)that the slight increase 
in industrial capacity possible in some of the ACP signa- 
tories will invariably be diverted to uses other than 
meeting basic needs, while being expedient to a changing 
DC industrial structure. In sum, 
the essence of the Lome Convention is the continua- 

tion of internationalized capitalism, the continued 

flow of raw production factors in one direction and 

processed materials in the other(Galtung,1976:40). 
UNCTAD IV 

A third indicator of the real limits set on the 

eventual shape of an "NIEO" and accepted by most UDCs was 
the failure of UNCTAD(Nairobi,1976) to realize any concrete 
radical gains for the Third World. Although the list of 
demands brought to UNCTAD IV by the "Group of 77" UDC-bloc 
spanned typical NIEO issues, the Group decided to concen- 
trate on two major issues. They were (a)an integrated 
commodity programme to achieve stabilization of commodity 


prices and export earnings, indexation of commodity prices 
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to DC-manufacture prices, access to protected markets, and 
expansion of raw-material processing in UDCs; and (b)the 
problem of worsening UDC indebtedness. Within the inte- 
grated commodity programme, the Group-of-77 specifically 
pushed for a "Common Fund" to finance buffer stocks, while 
on the debt problem, a debt moratorium was seen as the key 
solution(Sideri,1976:487ff). 

In the first place, as Amin(1976:310) pointed out, 
these demands were already "highly timid" in nature. For 
example, to opt for a "common fund" for stabilization of 
commodity prices based on joint producer-consumer coopera- 
tion, rather than a Third World-controlled output—based 
"solidarity fund" and UDC producer-cartels, is in effect 
to stabilize the unequal terms of UDC commodity trade. 

But despite their rather modest character, UDC 
demands at UNCTAD IV still failed to gain First World 
approval. Notwithstanding last-minute vague "compromise" : 
resolutions(amply qualified by DCs), it is clear that like 
all previous three conferences, UNCTAD IV had miserably 
failed (Sideri,1976; Amin,1976; Holthe & Ofstad,1976). 

The most powerful DCs clearly desired to deal with NIEO 
issues on a country-by-country, commodity-by-commodity, or 
debt-by-debt basis, not on an integrated UDC-bloc front. 
Within the "Group of 77", contradictions between more 
"radical" and more industrialized "conservative" wings 
facilitated DCs’ fragmentation strategy. Thus the Integra-— 


ted Commodity Programme was reduced to a vague promise to 
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negotiate on a Common Fund by 1977; indexation was watered 
OUT sand: the role of producer/exporter organizations 
excluded(Holthe & Ofstad,1976:195). With regard to 

the transfer of technology , when the draft impera- 

tive code of conduct which they submitted had been 
rejecved, the 77 accepted a vague promise of a revision 
of the Paris Convention on industrial property; just 

as they ultimately accepted no less vague promises 
concerning access to the markets of the rich countries 
for their exports of manufactured products, and the 
usual pious hopes concerning the "control" of the 
multinationals and "a special effort for the least 
developed countries" (Amin,1976:311). 

And on the debt problem, DCs strongly resisted any 
loss of political-economic leverage via a multilateral 
across-the-board debt moratorium or cancellation(Holthe & 
Ofstad,1976:196). The experience of UNCTAD IV demonstrates 
in essence that DCs have no real interest in meaningful 
global structural reform, and furthermore that even if 
DCs should eventually become more "accommodating"-—-as the 
ODC recently noticed in the Carter Administration's case 
(McLaughlin,1979:82) or in the earlier mentioned Lome 


Convention--the compromise resolutions for reform will 


hardly scratch the surface of unequal exchange. 


NIEO & Underdevelopment 
As Magdoff(1978) has summarized, the prevailing 


NIEO discourse and diplomacy sidesteps critical issues of 
UDC underdevelopment. Thus proposals for stabilizing or 
increasing commodity income have no relation to the more 
fundamental constraints in UDC agriculture--inferior 


productivity of food crops, and internal social obstacles 
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to expanding food supply. Demands for improved access of 
UDC manufactures into DC markets, even if coneeded,, stil) 
operate by capitalist-competitive rules. To outsell 
Center products, UDC manufatcures must be low-priced, 
which requires wage repression within UDCs and retards 
development of mass internal markets. With he lar GLO 
technology transfer, proposed reforms may ease somewhat 
the balance-of-payments problem(e.g.cheaper technology), 
but 
they do not attack the central issue of developing 
an independent technological base and an indigenous 
research and development capability for the generation 
of technology adapted to their special needs. In the 
final analysis, the proposed reforms would still keep 
the underdeveloped countries in thrall to the multi- 
national corporations and the technology of advanced 
capitalism (Magdoff,1976:9) 
And proposals for debt relief deal only with surface pheno- 
Mena and. not. with basic causative factors, viz decapital-— 
ization through foreign investment. Thus, even if NIEO 
reforms become acceptable in undiluted form by DCs (which 
is of course unlikely given the inherent capitalist logic 
of profit-maximization), the changes advocated would not 
overcome mass underdevelopment and UDC dependency on DC 
centers. 
However, this is not to deny that more egalitarian 
world trading and financial structures will be helpful 
conditioning factors where self-reliant mass-oriented 


development strategies exist. What is clear is that such 


a radically constructive new international economic order 
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(as opposed to a new form of the unequal international 
division of labor) must be based on changes that give real 
control to UDCs over the flows and scope of their resources, 
viz nationalization plus regulation of export-flows plus 
reduction of import flows necessary for self-reliant 
development(Amin,1977). Only then can pillage py the 
Centers cease. Such a geniune new world order enero 
course, not what the ODC has in mind when it calls for the 
U.S. and other DCs to be more accommodating. It is merely 
planning for a renovated imperialist order based on a new 
but still unequal international division of labor. And 

it seeks to preempt or coopt any radical Third World 
solidarity that could threaten Security of U.S. access: to 


UDC raw-materials, markets and investment sites. 
REFORMISM OR REVOLUTION ? 


In the more abstruse theorizing characteristic of 
academic modernization research(e.g.concepts of social 
differentiation, political interest-aggregation,or n-Ach), 
the role of UDC elites is usually taken an an unproblematic 
given or as a constructive factor in fostering "development" 
(e.g.providing entrepreneurial leadership or political 
stability). As an organized ruling-class effort to plan 
for world capitalism's future, however, the ODC not only 
eschews "grand theorizing" or "abstract empiricism", it 
has been obliged to recognize that prevailing UDC-elite 


conduct is a major stumbling-block to "development" 
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progress. Thus the failure of traditional growth-first 
theory is blamed upon the unwillingness of privileged 

elite groups to share growth benefits with their masses. 
The same retarding factor of elite vested interests was 

at work in implementing the Green Revolution. And not- 
withstanding a vigorous enthusiasm for NIEO rer orms ,atewas 
conceded that the fruits of improved trading and financial 
regimes for UDCs would be usurped by entrenched elites in 
inequitable societies, rather than used to meet mass basic- 
needs. 

While this aspect does lend to ODC ideology a 
slightly progressive flavor in contrast to traditional 
modernization theories, it is nevertheless no less ideologi- 
cal. To begin with, the ODC's power-structure analysis of 
underdevelopment is incomplete and a-theoretical. Thus 
the positive evaluation of external class forces in UDCs 
(viz MNCs, DC States) effectively preciudées @romescruciny 
key actors sustaining the underdevelopment syndrome. The 
ODC chooses to ignore external buttresses of the privileged 
status of UDC ruling-classes via the processes of collabo- 
ration. cooptatlenvand aid...«Ta talk of UDC*rmling-class 
entrenchment without admitting the complicity of DC ruling- 
class interests is, simply put, fraudulent social science. 
Also, just pointing out the existence of privileged UDC 
elites uninterested in mass development does little to 
promote understanding of the inner mechanisms of social 


inequalities. Required instead is class-analysis of a 
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society's relations of production which enable any social 
formation, even if "non-capitalistic" to be critical ly 
evaluated for the presence and degree of exploitation. 

Indeed, it is because of such distorted understand- 
ing of dependent power-structures that permits the ODC to 
place its faith in a reformist strategy of change. Because 
the First World is by definition constructive in the modern- 
ization process, DCs like the U.S. are called Uponieto 
influence and coopt UDC elites along the "growth-with- 
redistribution" path. With sufficient incentives (e.g. 
more aid), the entrenched elites who have been obstrueting 
mass development are envisioned as voluntarily giving up 
some of their privileges(e.g.land,super-incomes) for the 
benefit of their underdeveloped masses. 

However, against the realities of dependency and 
imperialism, ODC's strategy of gradual reformism is racked 
by internal contradictions and oblivious to historical 
experience. As earlier noted, the ODC expediently skirts 
around the continuing strengthening(via DC aid) of repress- 
ive forces that allow UDC elites to maintain their privileg- 
ed status vis-a-vis UDC masses, as well as the political 
stability amenable to foreign investment. Furthermore, 
the miserable record of reformist programs such as the 
Alliance for Progress(Petras & Laporte,1971:375ff) is 
conveniently ignored, while the "progressive-reformist" 
role envisaged for the new breed of DC-trained technocrats 


fails to jibe with the realities of such technocratic- 
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planned modernizing States as Brazil(Alves,1974) or Indo- 
nesia(Ransom,1975), where mass-development is still only 
rhetoric. And as earlier noted, various reform measures 
advocated by the ODC have long been tried in the history 
of UDC modernization(e.g.cooperatives, land-reforms), with 
insignificant achievement. 
In the final analysis, when "radical" reform-minded 
UDC regimes have attempted top-down reforms such as State- 
owned industrialization, elimination of traditional land 
Oligarchies and even some anti-imperialist measures (e.g. 
nationalization, government control over foreign trade), 
but not a total socialist transformation, then 
the contradictions and constraints which charact- 

erize this kind of society are such that the result is 

likely to be not a noncapitalist road to socialism, 

but a new variant of capitalism that in the final 

analysis, remains dependent on the imperialist centers 

(Magdoff ,1978a=:3). 
For new exploiting sectors will emerge centered on the 
State bureaucracy, the new or transformed rural elite 
running "reformed" institutions like cooperatives, and the 
politico-military officers. Furthermore, without a real 
commitment to self-reliant development, the problem of 
acquiring sufficient investment funds internally soon leads 
to reopening the door for DC investors and bankers as well 
as increasing dependency on foreign aid. ‘In short,"even 
with the best intentions, the countries which do not under- 
take a true social revolution remain trapped on 'the capi- 


talist road' or are quickly pushed back on to it"(Magdoff, 
1978:6). 
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And at the same time as the ODC approbates gradual 
reformism, it seeks to dismiss the relevance or workability 
of revolutionary-socialist strategies. Though the mass- 
development acheivements of China are grudgingly conceded, 
there is obdurate refusal to accept the validity of the 
total Chinese revolutionary experience. A few Chinese mass 
-line development tactics are deemed useful to other UDCs, 
but the basic revolutionary-socialist structural trans- 
formation which created the egalitarian-oriented relations 
of production--prerequisite to those very mass-line tactics 
--is rejected. 

The ODC's anti-revolutionary stance is also evident 
in its outright dismissal of Cuba's development progress 
and except for the case of Guinea-Bissau as considered by 
"resident radical" Denis Goulet, its non-consideration of 
other Third World socialist experiments. In the latter 
regard, the OD¢G"’s extolling of the “virtues” of South 
Korea's capitalist export-oriented model stands in sharp 
contrast to its absolute silence about North Korea's 
efforts in political-economic self-reliance, which has 
produced balanced industrial and agricultural growth while 
meeting mass basic-needs in a relatively egalitarian mode 
(White,1975; Foster-Carter,1977; Brun,1970; Rosenberg,1975). 

In its advocacy of gradual reformism and disdain for 
liberating revolutionary socialism, the ODC thus reveals 
the real motivation behind the basic-needs ideology--not 


the eradication of imperialist and dependent modes of 
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exploitation, repression and mass impoverishment, but 
rather the perpetuation of an underdeveloped Third World 
order freely accessible to global capital's insatiable 
appetite for profits. Thus the basic impulse which acti- 
vated the containment policies of the 50's and 60's (viz 
protecting the boundaries of the world capitalist system) 
is no less operative-in ODC's "global interdependence" 
strategy. The difference between "containment" and 
"global interdependence" lies, however, in the latter's 
need to cope with the dialectical contradictions of purely 
containment policies. 

These contradictions center on (a)the increasing 
cOsts and inefficiency of the U.S. politico-military 
umbrella which have generated domestic political-economic 
repercussions and international economic instability; and 
(b)the worsening problems of UDC mass underdevelopment 
under inequitable and repressive social orders. Hence 
the advocacy of economic reforms which would——so the ODC 
hopes--remove the worst excesses of dependency and mass 
impoverishment, and raise the world capitalist system onto 
a more ordered, integrated and stable plane, thereby 
extending a new lease of "life" for world capital accumu- 
lation. And hence the put-down of revolutionary socialist 
experiments, since these would diminish the space for such 


renewed accumulation. 


In their public formulations, of course, the ODC and 


like policy-planning groups try to appear "reasonable" 
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about their preference for gradual reformism over revolu- 
tionary strategies. Here, the musings of a research fellow 
for ODC's major sponsor, the Rockefeller Pounda tion; -illus- 


trate well such bias: 


I do not mean to argue that revolutions in the 
underdeveloped countries must always fail(except in 
the sense that a new ruling elite may emerge). 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that the problem of 
overcoming all the deficiencies that call forth 
the revolutionary movement may well be beyond 
a revolutionary solution; that is, deficiencies 
that are so profound and pervasive may only be 
eliminated by a gradual, evolutionary attempt to 
create the human and institutional infrastructure 
of a developed society. In any case, the arguments 
for the necessity of revolution may be more a 
reaction against past policies and a romanticism 
about future policies than a very carefully 
considered evaluation of what revolution is 
itkhely. to¢brang to an underdeveloped country... 

I confess to uncertainties...that the kind of 
reform strategy that I have advocated will be 
sufficient (but)...on balance...I think that the 
risks of gambling that a committed reform strategy 
will work are slightly less than the risks impleeist 
in a revolutionary strategy (Rothstein,1976:608) . 


In the absence of concrete historical and critical 
political-economic analyses, however, such musings about 
revolutionary "romanticism" and "risks" reflect more 
dogmatic political prejudice than reasoned discourse. Why 
and how a "committed reform strategy" will "work" is more 
faith and assumption than analysis grounded in social 
realities. This should not, however, be taken to imply-- 
as noted at the outset of this study--that hard-headed 
critical analysts glorify revolutions and are unaware of 
the enormous and complex difficulties, setbacks and 


distortions, in forging revolutionary structures committed 
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to mass development. But to recognize that problems exist 
surely does not justify summary dismissal of the whole 
experiment, especially in the face of some real mass- 


development achievements. 
SUMMARY 


This chapter has provided an analytical, empirical 
and theoretical critique of ODC's development-ideology. 
Evaluation yardsticks were drawn from theorizing and 
research within the critical paradigm. Several salient 
deficiencies of ODC's development-ideology were articulated, 
ranging from neglect of the critical historical roots of 
underdevelopment to not considering abundant evidence on 
anti-developmental consequences of MNC foreign-investment. 
ODC's suggested "accommodation" tactics for MNCs are seen 
to serve long-term interests of MNCs and DCs by defusing 
geniune radical nationalism. 

The predilection for MNC agribusiness Seeds zea) 
UDCs betrays a greater concern for MNC profit-making and 
DC needs rather than mass basic-needs. Consolidation and 
accentuation of rural inequalities and exploitation accom-— 
panies agribusiness penetration, not equitable food pro- 
duction and distribution. Likewise, MNC-led export- 
industrialization as recommended by the ODC is a sure path 
into greater dependency and increased integration into the 
world capitalist system, fulfulling DC needs for a new 
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UDC labor and lucrative investment climates serve to drain 
wealth out of UDCs in the profits of MNCs and to further 
enrich entrenched comprador, bureaucratic, and polrtiecos 
military elites. 

The ODC's strategy for "small-farmer development" 
relies wishfully on gradualist reforms that have scarce 
practical validity. The dismal record of piece-meal, top- 
down land-reforms or cooperatives, within an unchanged 
political-economic structure of class hverarchy,e1s /con— 
veniently overlooked. Japan's and Taiwan's experience in 
modernistic agrarian reforms--lauded by ODC experts--are 
untypical and/or shortsighted models for average UDCs. 
ODC's penchant for these models, in contrast to revolution- 
ary-socialist transformations, stems more from political 
faith than objective social analysis. And the World Bank's 
mini-Green Revolution strategy, which closely approximates 
ODC ideology, ultimately furthers foreign investment and 
local elite interests at the expense of the poor peasantry. 

In extolling the necessity and virtues of foreign 
aid, the ODC expediently ignores abundant critical evidence 
on the nexus between bilateral economic assistance and U.S. 
imperialist expansion. The recent growing emphasis on 
multilateral aid, which ODC so lauds, is at base an attempt 
by DCs to use agencies like the World Bank and IMF to keep 
UDCs dependent and contained within the capitalist fold. 
Via the debt trap and bank-sponsored modernization, DCs 


wield powerful weapons for ensuring "open-door" UDCs 
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amenable to foreign investment. And backing up the 
leverage and cooptation of economic aid is the omnipresent 
clout of U.S. politico-military aid. The continued butt- 
ressing of authoritarian and repressive client States 
belies ODC's constant reference to "human PLS LSle day ats 
development-ideology, without critical exposition of such 
U.S. politico-military dominance. 

The New International Economic Order, as presently 
pursued by UDC elites and negotiated(on some aspects) by 
DCs, will not fundamentally resolve unequal exchange 
based on imperialism and dependency. NIEO reforms ignore 
the basic structural roots..of underdevelopment; neither 
do they initiate a process of autonomous self-centered 
development. The ODC's support of moderate NIEO reforms 
is. designed in effect to coopt UDC "discontents" into 
a renewed world capitalist system. 

Finally, the ODC has a politically deficient social- 
change strategy. The very same entrenched UDC elites who 
uphold mass underdevelopment are expected to willingly 
and happily, with suitable DC-provided incentives, give 
up their enormous power and disproportionate wealth/income 
for the benefit of egalitarian mass-development. Likewise, 
the buttressing role of external imperialist interests is 
an unentered variable in ODC's calculus for change. 
Ultimately, ODC's opting for reformist strategies and 
rejection of revolutionary-socialist experiments rests on 


political prejudice, and not on real concern for UDC masses. 
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Chapter 13 


BY WAY OF CONCLUSION: IMPLICATIONS OF 
ODC IDEOLOGY FOR U.S. HEGEMONY 
& THIRD WORLD MASS -DEVELOPMENT 


A BROAD "FRONT" FOR 
INTERDEPENDENCE 

EIn- their analysis of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations (CFR), Shoup & Minter (1977: 254ff) concluded with 
a look at the CFR's latest exercise in foreren policy- 
planning, called the 1980's Project. This comprehensive 
project aims at shaping U.S. foreign policy towards a new 
global political-economic system which will cope with the 
current and increasing problems afflicting world capitali- 
sm. Thus broad policy issues on the research agenda cover 
DC-UDC economic relations, inter-First World integration 
and coordination, global trade and investment policies, 
MNC investment, ocean resources, nuclear proliferation and 
arms control, international terrorism and subversion. 
Many of these issues are of course central to ODC's ideolo- 
gy agenda, and from Shoup & Minter's (1977: 264ff) summary, 
it is obvious that the 1980's Project advocate policy pro- 
posals congruent with ODC's themes of global interdepen- 
dence. 

This should not be suprising, given the overlap 
in power-network linkages between the ODC and CFR earlier 
noted, including inner-level participation of ODC staff and 


directors in the 1980s Project teams. Likewise, a close 
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parallel and convergence is to be seen in the activities 
of the Trilateral Commission, which was initiated by CFR- 
chairman David Rockefeller in 1972 as a inter-Dc policy- 
planning group linking the power-elites of North America, 
Western Europe and Japan. The Commission too stresses 
increasing First World "accommodation" to UDCs based on the 
logic of interdependence, via tactics of cooperatron, and 
thereby intensifying integration of dependent UDCs into 
international capitalist commodity, investment and finan- 
clal markets (Shoup & Minter, 1977: 260ff; Frieden, TORT 
Again, as earlier noted, the ODC maintains power linkages 
with the Trilateral Commission, five ODC directors being 
Trilateralists?’. 

In sum, although this study has focused specifica- 
lily on the ODC, it. is evident that the ODC's foreign policy 
-planning operations constitute but one unit in the "broad 
front" deployed by key U.S... power-elites (plus European 
and. Japanese Trilateral colleagues) to build a new world 
capitalist order. Besides the CFR, ODC, or the Trilateral 
Commission, there are the complementary think-tank opera- 
tions like Brookings, whose staff are an important source 
of research and policy analysis supportive of “global in- 
terdependence" (supra: 178), and other policy planning 
or lobbying groups like the League for Women Voters which 
is a firm ODC supporter and ardent lobbyist before congress 
for liberalized trade and foreign aid (supra: 144) or the 


Foreign Policy Association which recently painted a case 
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for U.S. trade and monetary policies appropriate to "the age 
of interdependence" (FPA, 1978). The special Significance 
of the ODC lies, however, in its exclusive focus on U.S.- 
Third World relations and within this section of U.S. 
foreign policy, its "middleman" role -- linked to high- 
level groups like CFR or Brookings, and DroselyEEzine to 
State elites agwell as the U.S. public. It seems reason- 
able therefore to conclude that ODC ideology is intended 

to reflect practical details of the general themes “on Us. — 
UDC relations sanctioned by this "broad front" for a re- 
ordered world capitalist system. Indeed, the ODC's very 
organizational structure provides the mechanisms for con- 
séensus-building among power-elites from the various 


"units" of the "front" (e.g. high-level policy meetings). 
IMPACT ON U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


The interesting question, of. course, is. to what 
extent has "global interdependence"ideology impacted upon 
actual U.S. foreign policy. No complete, systematic answer 
can be furnished now -- that would entail empirical resear- 
ch beyond the scope of the present investigation. Never- 
theless, on the. basis of Timited bits of evidence, itis 
possible to draw at least the conclusion that the logic of 
a "global new deal" has through the 70s begun to slowly 
permeate State ower-elite circles of the U.S. and other 
Triiatterak DCs. Tras; as: Shoup. & Minter (1977 2757) 


observed, CFR leaders and Trilateral Commissioners had by 
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the Ford Administration's time registered their influence 
via presidential appointees, audiences with Key UU GS a Sttecte 
officials and other DC government leaders on such critical 
issues as energy, and policy proposals storunultilatera 
agencies like the World Bank. And the emergence of Jimmy 
Carter as Democratic Presidential nominee in 1976 was 
integrally linked to CFR-Trilateral Commission support. 
Carter, his Vice-Presidential nominee Mondale, and key 
foreign policy advisers (Brzezinski, Vance, Warnke, Ball, 
Gardner, Nitze, Yost, Rusk) all are/were then active in 
the Trilateral Commission and/or CFR. 

With the election of Carter, "interdependence" 
consciousness appears widely diffused throughout the U.S. 
foreign-policy State apparatus. His inner-circle of for- 
eign affairs officials include Secretary of State Vance 
who strongly favors detente as well as improved US-Third 
World relations; National Security Adviser Brzezinski who 
"while advocating a hard line U.S.-response to Soviet 
expansionism in Africa and the Middle East, also sought to 
downplay the U.S.-Soviet dimension in favor of promoting 
relations with developing countries" and traditional U.S. 
allies; and ex-UN Ambassador Andrew Young who argued 
against U.S. military intervention in the Third World. 
Also influential in shaping interdependence-based U.S. 
policies towards UDCs have been Anthony Lake, Policy-Plan- 
ning Chief at the State Department (and former ODC Direct- 


or), and Leslie Gelb, Carter's first Politico-Military 
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Director (U.S. News & World Report yadan 25,/01980 224 rh): 


And as I documented earlier, ODC-linked elites 
and former ODC staff have similarly moved into foreign- 
policy related posts in the Carter Administration, includ- 
ing most notably, CFR-Trilateral-ODC-Yale's Richard Cooper 
(as UnderSecretary of State for Economic Affairs), CFR- 
Brookings’ Fred Bergsten (as Assistant Treasury Secretary 
for International Affairs), and the afore-mentioned An- 
thony Lake. Also over 1973 to 1976, ODC Director Daniel 
Parker~ served’ as USAID* Administrators! Andy not least; 
public citations of "good work" showered on the ODC by 
Carter, his First Treasury Secretary Blumenthal, and former 
President Ford are indicative of emergent ODC influence 
within State policy-making circles. 

A further piece of evidence reflecting power-elite 
popularization of interdependence ideology resides in re- 
cent pronouncements by Secretary of State Vance on U.S.- 
Third World relations. Thus in Febuary, 1979, before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Vance presented the Ad- 
ministration's foreign aid request in ieneoaee typical’ of 
ODC literature -~ e.g. the growing "U.S. stakes in the 
developing world"; "we can enhance our own well-being by 
encouraging and assisting rapid and equitable growth in 
the developing world". Among the major objectives of U.S. 
aid, Vance lists such ODC-advocated proposals as a basic 
needs strategy for UDC growth-with-equity, more appropriate 


technology-transfers, and strengthening of multinational 
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aid channels (Vance, 1979a). The major objective that 
Vance cites but which the ODC pretends not to be aware of 
is that of aiding U.S. Third World allies to strengthen 
their "self-defense" military capabilities. Also in 1979, 
Vance addressed the "North West Regional Conference on the 
Emerging International Order" in Seattle to emphasize U.S. 
committment to "Third World Development "in Agains. interes 
dependence was the pivotal theme. In Vance's (1979b: 34) 
words, 
we envision an international economic system 
which is not rigidly divided into northern and south- 
ern blocs. We seek a global community which furthers 
the well-being of all countries, in which all recogn 
ize the responsibilities of each to the others, vin 
which the richer help the poorer for the benefit of 
Gch ie 
Referring to DC-UDC or North-South negotiations on NIEO 
issues, Vance notes the "progress" made in recent years, 
and the U.S. support for global reforms. Sspecrricmingucs 
accommodations cited include increased U.S. economic aid 
(from $3.7 bilion in 1975 to $7 bilion in 1979); U.S. 
7 Support for commodity agreements and the "common fund" 
idea; implementation of a preferential tariff system for 
UDC manufactures; debt relief and mostly grant-aid to poor 
est UDCs; increased U.S. technological transfers; a Presi- 
dential proposal for creating an "international develop- 
ment cooperation: adnimistration" to coordinate U.S%) bi- 
lateral and multilateral aid; greater emphasis on aid to 


agriculture and "rural development", and higher food-aid 


levels. These kinds of proposals are, as shown by my 
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content analysis, staple items in ODC's interdependence | 


recipe. 
GLOBAL CONSENSUS 


Also, on the international level, the brand-. 
new Brandt Commission report indicates an emerging consen- 
sus among First World as well as allied UDC power-elites 
around interdependence themes (Time, Feb 18, 1980: 47-48). 
This Commission, headed by West Germany's Willy Brandt, was 
formed by World Bank President McNamara in DO Ot OOO Eri 
to the problems of DC-UDC relations. Among the 17 other 
"luminaries" on the Commission were Chile's Eduardo Frei, 
Britain's Edward Heath, Sweden's Olof Palme, and represen- 
ting the U.S. Katharine Graham (Chairman, Washington Post) 
and Peter G. Peterson (ex-Commerce Secretary, now Chairman 
of Lehman Bros. and a Trilateralist). The major proposals 
for reform advocated by the Commission are increased 
"development" aid, accommodation between OPEC and DCs, 
increased food aid, a new international financial institu- 
tion with stronger UDC decision-making, an "international 
tax" on trade or arms shipments to help poorer UDCs, and 
reforms in the international monetary: system. Again, ail 
Anese proposals: concur with orfit nicely into ODC rdeolo-— 
gy and the CFR-Trilateral Commission world view. Indeed, 
much as the Pearson Commission of 1968 had served as one 
multilateral stamp of approval for the modernization theory 


of the 60's, so the Brandt Commission of 1977 promises 
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to accomplish a similar function for global interdependence 
ideology. 
REALITIES AND LIMITS OF 
GLOBAL INTERDEPENDENCE 

It is of course natural that the world's capital- 
ist ruling-classes led by the U.S.2should consciously make 
plans to ats with and transcend their present Bene cris- 
is. The point though is that the human social order is no 
laboratory experiment, amenable to precise control and 
Manipulation. In the incessant world class struggles the 
exploited and oppressed are not mere puppets. And further- 
more, most importantly, the inherent irrationality that 
ties at the core of capitalist social theory --viz prioriti- 
zing the supreme goal of capital accumulation -- places 
inescapable limits on the "success" of whatever plans are 
made and implemented, so that solutions imposed to resolve 
contradictions in turn face emergent new contradictions. 
hus, aS an appropriate conciusion to this*investiegation, 
it is asked: what are the likely realities emanating from 
and the limits to the creation of a new world capitalist 
order; and specifically what prospects’ does @ "global new 


deal" hold for continued U.S. hegemony? 


Realities 
In part, some of the features of that "new" global 
order have already been alluded to in terms of potential 


impact on Third World masses. Thus the strategy of 
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agricultural modernization under MNC auspices will serve to 
foster a new round of intensified Dc exp ler tations of DC 
land and labor. While certain forms of "nationalism" will 
be accommodated so as to placate local bourgeoisie eager 
for a bigger share of the imperialist-dependency pie,* UDC 
peripheries: will continue’ tovserve as’ a source of relative- 
ly cheap, abundant raw materials siphoned off for wasteful 
DC consumption, and thereby denied to local development. 
Tneloverallr strategy of promoting outward-oriented "Open" 
economics intensifies dependency, MNC exploitation and 
distortion of social priorities away from mass development 
needs. In the envisaged new international division of 
labor, the promotion of industrialization in some UDCs 
based on MNC-dominated export-orientation, will foster ~ 
even further mass exploitation as these UDCs compete to 
attract the MNCs with super-low wages and super-profitable 
production climates. As Frank (1975: 61ff) observes, there 
is a trend towards increasing "chileanization"of UDC per— 
ipheries, the military corporativism along the’ lines of the 
wide-open door "Chile" model designed to vastly increase 
the rate of super-exploitation through wage depression. 

A corollary trend in this global reorganization 
of labor is the relatively improved opportunity for a se- 
lective few UDCs to grow and industrialize along the 
"Brazilian Miracle" line, or what critical analysts refer 
to as "sub-imperialism". In this phenomenon, the sub- 


imperialist UDC state (e.g. Brazil in Latin America, Shah's 
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Iran in Middle East, South Africa is permitted ito: indus 
trialize along more basic capital-goods and machinery lines 
(including more polluting industries) while serving the 
U.S. and other DCs as a sort of regional stabilizing force. 

And though not necessarily yielding sub-imperial- 
ist status, a higher level of industrialization too has 
appeared in major OPEC states, ever since their dramatic 
increase in financial accumulation. The rapprochement be- 
tween oil-producers and Dc Oil-consumers advocated by the 
ODC and other "global interdependence" ideologists is ob- 
viously to coopt OPEC financial wealth and aspirations for 
modernization into a renewed world capitalist order. [In 
Sum, "sub-imperialist" - type modernization can induce a 
higher degree of basic industrialization (e.g. steel, auto- 
mobiles, petrochemical, metal, processing). Nevertheless, 
as earlier noted in the Brazilian case, mass development 
remains fettered because of the dependent export-oriented 
and elite-consumption bias of that industrialization. 

These then are some of the major emergent realit- 
ies of a new world capitalist order. The question which 
remains though is the degree to which it can be successful~— 


ly implemented. 


OPEC S Cooptation 


fo Deg won. one." positive note... the tactim pot 
coopting OPEC states has been relatively successful for 


DCs, particularly the U.S., in the sense that OPEC wealth 
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has” largely returned to the U.S. and other DCs via invest- 
ments (largely portrolio), technology and arms purchases, 
joint industrialization and business ventures with MNCs in 
OPEC and third-country economies, and OPEC aid Contributions 
which still rely on DC services and technology (Girvan, 
7/02 t oa MaedOtr 1979). In tact; the OPEC TACtor has 
been advantageous to U.S. imperialist power vis-a-vis the 
West Europeans or Japan, since (a) the latter are more 
heavily dependent than the U.S. on Middle-East oil, Co) ctne 
U.S. economy as the strongest in the world is least risky 
ror petrodollar investments, and (c) the role of the U.S. 
as the dominant politico-military "protector" of Middle- 

East OPEC states gives it a decisive economic advantage for 
arms and technology exports (Petras & Rhodes, 1976: 45ff). 
such cooptatton has thus increased OPEC stakes in the 
continued well-being of the world capitalist system, not- 
withstanding the theoretical leverage afforded by their new 


found wealth. 


Limits 

But beyond cocptatror of OPEC, the: basic: reali 
ties of the present world structural crisis of capitalism 
pose real limits on most other features of the planned, 
emergent new world order. Some of these limits have been 
succintly articulated by Kolko (1977), and the ensuing dis- 
cussion draws on much of her analysis, although complemen— 


tary work by other critical analysts will also be mentioned, 
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To begin with, there is the inescapable fact of 
world wide recession and stagnation alilicting,all. advanced 
capitalist nations, coupled with inflation alongside mass 
unemployment and declining real consumer income (Sweezy & 
Magdoff,. 1977; Sweezy, 1978; Kolko, 1977: V2i to). ear he 
erunch .<-came.» in 1973. As Kolko (1977: 11) explained 

the worse world recession since the 1930s was the 

culmination of a series of factors: the intimate ° 
interplay of the effect of American aggression in | 
Vietman on the American economy and the world capital- 
ist system; the’ booming demand for raw materials; the 
impact of the avalanche of dollars on other world 
currencies; the monetary crisis; the mounting infla- 
tionary pressures; the accelerated demands from the 
working class; the mounting costs for THdustry as 
capacity expanded and competition increased interna- 

tionally; the simultaneous moves of industries to 
expand to the Third World; the economic contraction 
in the U.S. in 1970 and the fall in materials prices; 
the world-wide scramble for SuUDDLeS 11.1973 -further 
intensified by the oil crisis at the end of that year; 
and, finally, the worldwide economic contraction. 

UDC peonage. Such worldwide stagnation has in- 
evitable negative impact on UDCs. One serious consequence 
was that the falling prices and demand for their exports, 
the increased prices of their imports and the massive debt 
service incurred from overdependency on private loans and 
ever rising energy prices, all combined to further worsen 
the debt burden. Massive new loans became necessary to 
stave off default and balance-of—payments crises. Increa- 
singly worried by the potential for a claim of default”, 
yet propelled by their drive for profits, the MNC banks are 


now relying upon and putting pressures on DC states and 


multilateral agencies to increase bilateral/multilateral 
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aid and formally guaranteeing private loans to UDCs. Mul- 
tilateral aid entails, of course, IMF surveillance via tS 
"stabilization" programs -- this means further squeezing of 
UDC masses to finance the debt, and increased DC economic 
penetration (Kolko. 1977: 14ff; Payer, LO76 yi a Lr other 
words, the multilateral banks, for all of McNamara's and 
ODC's talk about "mass basic needs", are increasingly serv- 
ing as instruments in facilitating the "Chileanization" of 


UDC peripheries. 


Trade slowdown. Yet, any temporary "resolution" 
of the debt problem must still confront the impact of 
worldwide recession on UDC trade. Thus the export-oriented 
economies so lauded by the ODC can expect to increasingly 
face obstacles to continued growth of their exports to DCs, 
such as increased import barriers imposed Dy -UCSSLo-prozect 
domestic firms and workers and the limited market in other 
UDCs which is already fiercely contested by DC capitalists 
(Kolko, 1977: 17). And the sub-imperialist modes of rapid 
modernization have no less been affected by the stagnation 
in world demand, of which the crisis of the once-touted 
"Braztliar Mirecle™ —~. rraw tottering amidst staggering debt, 
Massive “trade deficits, and 40% inflation (Shenk, 1079) %- 
is one grim example. To be sure, the Brazilian model per 
se has inherent limitations, such as the excessively import- 
dependent MNC-dominated industrialization mode. But inevi- 


tably worldwide stagnation compounds those limitations. 
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As for OPEC-based modernization, which is curren- 
tly a stimulus of profitable investments for lagging Dc 
capital goods construction industries, the over-ambitious 
targets vand ansuri1e1ént. local or world market demand will 
also slow expansion or yield unviable projects (Kolko, 
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In sum, the projected new international division 
of labor for a reordered capitalism does require certain 
"concessions" by DCs, certain reforms in international 
trading and monetary regimes like permitting increased 
industrialization in UDCs and concomitant greater access 
for UDC manufactures to DC markets. In ODC language, 
long-term advantages will accrue from such DC accommada- 
tions. But as Magdoff (1978 b: 10) aptly noted 
these possible long-term advantages... are offset 
by real and compelling constraints in the short run: 
The imperialist powers have entered a new stage of 
Stagnation, The international monetary system is 
Shaky. World trade has slowed down. Trade and curren- 
cy competition among the leading powers has been inten-— 
sifying. Every one of the industrialized countries aS 
confronted with internal problems arising from persis- 
tent unemployment and weak industrial and financial 
sectors. These are hardly the conditions under which 
the imperialist powers are inclined to consider reforms 
that promise to intensify their internal contradic-— 
pret at eon 
Thus while on the one hand the DC ruling-classes know it 
is in their long-term interest to attain a new global 
order; on the other hand they are constrainted in marching 


forward smoothly by the inherent internal contradictions 


of capitalism, arising from the basic capitalist tendency 
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to overaccumulate and overproduce. 


UDC Class-Struggles 


But added to these internal contradictions and 
hitherto unmentioned, is the important contradiction 
rooted in the class-struggles within UDC peripheries. It 
1s precisely here where the ODC's notion Of, ay" elobal new 
deal is politically deficient. Where ac in the 1930's 
New Deal reforms guided by the U.S. ruling-class tempora- 
rily alleviated the U.S. masses' impoverishment and coopt- 
ed their political support (Sweezy, 1979: 9ff; Hurd 919 760 
the envisaged "global new deal" reforms are essentially 
meant to integrate UDC ruling and middle classes, not the 
workers or peasants. Indeed, the new international divi- 
sion of labor further institutionalizes mass repression 
via "Chileanization" or "sub-imperialism". Herein lies 
the basic contradiction for interdependence ideologists. 
Though they know that continuing inequalities and impover- 
ishment bodes ill for political stability and world capi- 
talist accumulation -- hence the call for "basic needs" 
development -~— yet their very strategy to meet this 


serious exigency without relinquishing profit-maximization 


goals can only aggravate existing anti-development condi- 
$1.0ns’. 

Such intensification of the class struggle inevi- 
tably generates revolutionary threats to and the undermin— 


ineror "political stability" necessary for imperialist 
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Capital accumulation. This is clearly demonstrated in 
Latin America, where the militarization of regimes; during 
the 70's, such as Bolivia CREO ea Urueuayel197335.. Chile 
(1973) and Argentina (1976), was in fact the inevitable 
imperialist and compradorial response to the rising mass 
class-struggles against increasing exploitation (NACLA, 
£979 )4. In Peps the 1975 rightist overthrow of the popu- 
list-military Velasco regime and the econsequen te "Chi heani— 
Zation"of the economy under IMF auspices is being resisted 
by a growing class struggle with the POssipp Li ty .of - a 
fascist coup looming on the horizon (Petras & Havens, 
1979). Elsewhere in the Thira World ,,itiis. possible: to 
see the imperialist necessity of facilitating and sustain- 
ing politico-militarization to keep the lid on potentially 
explosive situations (e.g. Thailand, Philippines, Indones— 
ta, Zaire), 

But unfortunately for the ruling-classes of global 
capitalism, class-struggles are not a piece of putty to 
Shape as they like, and mass desires for justice and again- 
st repression can prove uncontrollable. One instance is 
the recent downfall of the Shah of Iran via a populist 
revolution. The loss of the groomed candidate for sub- 
imperialism in the Gulf region poses serious implications 
for "stability" in neighboring client states and strikes 
another major blow to U.S. global hegemony (Sweezy & 
Magdoff, 1979). Likewise in Central America, the recent 


revolutionary victory over a long-standing U.S.-client 
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dictatorial regime in Nicaragua will have a profound sym- 
bolic impact on Latin America, although as Petras (1979) 
noted, an onward march towards uninterrupted social re- 
volution remains to be decided by the continuing class 
struggle. And in Africa, the liberation of Southern 
Hirican states like Mozambique and Angola, the ongoing 
struggle in Zimbabwe, and the continuing internal and 
external pressures for reforms in South Africa itself have 
been and will be a serious source of worry for world’ capi-— 
talist planners (Davidson et al, 1976; Wallerstein, 1976). 
There is of course no implication here that any 
revolutionary overthrow of dependent imperialist regimes 
automatically leads to real and continuing mass develop- 
ment. But as this is not the place to elaborate on issues 
of revolutionary theory-and-practice (including say the 
recent controversy raised by the Kampuchea-Vietnamese con- 
flict), rt suffices’ to agree with Wallerstein (1977: 106) 
that 
socialism does not arrive one fine morning after 
the seizure of state power. It is achieved by a pro- 
cess of continuing class struggle, not least of which 
is the continuing class struggle within so-called 
socialist and/or communist parties in power 
To conclude, the creation of a new international 
division of labor, the implementation of a "global new 
deal", or the reordering of world capitalism as envisaged 
by the ODC and related policy-planning groups of the U.¢. 


and other DC ruling-classes, will not be easily achieved. 
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the “emancipatory struggles by oppressed UDC classes; the 
kesistance Of DG masses to continuing decline in living 
standards amidst unemployment, inflation and stagnation; 
the inter-DC capitalist rivalries for each other's as well 
as Third World markets, raw Materiales; cand surplus value 
extraction; the chaos in international monetary relations; 
the East-West relations complex -- all these forces sin 
their multiform and unpredictable interactions and contra- 
dictions will ensure, for the global Capitalist. Soros G- 
boat", a most turbulent and uncontrollable passage whose 
ultimate destination cannot and need not be predicted. 
That really depends on the outcome of the national and 
international class struggles everywhere. | 

One thing can be said with certainty, though, about 
ODC-type attempts. to manipulate a "global new deal". This 
is that the mass suffering etched in disease, squalor, 
hunger, and repression, will be perpetuated, even aggravat— 
ed, by those manipulations made in the name of "basic-needs 
development", but in heart and mind, serving the god of 
capital accumulation. The real development of peoples,as 
human beings in their own right and duty,requires sincere 
commitment to an entirely different set of principles for 
setting social priorities, principles such as justness, 
equality,humanism, compassion and selflessness. Whatever 
the professions or declarations about human rights and 
mass basic-needs, it has not been possible in all fairness 


40 detect such principles at the roots of ODC ideology. 
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But then could one have found otherwise vis-a-vis an 
institution expressly set up to plan for the long- 


range interests of U.S. and world capitalism? 
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FOOTNOTES 


SECTION I: THEORETICAL UNDERPINNINGS 
AND RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


"Power-structure research", in critical or radical 
scholarly literature, is now commonly used to refer 

to the body of theoretical and empirical analyses 

based on the central concept that power in advanced 
capitalist societies is hegemonized by a GuUling-class, 
which dominates social, intellectual, economic and 
political life. Much of "power-structure research" 

has focused on the U.S. system. An extended discussion 
of the literature will be provided in Chapter 1. 


The concept of "power-elite” is used as defined by the 
U.S. power-structure researcher G.William Domhoff, 

viz "the leadership group or operating arm of the 
ruling-class. It is made“up of active, working members 
of the ruling-class and high-level employees in 
institutions controlled by members of the ruling 
Class" (Domhoff,1979:13ff). (See the detailed discuss- 
Por iy Chanter 1). 


Elite associations or elite forums are the policy- 
planning and consensus-seeking organizations of the 
power-elite. Prominent U.S. examples are the Council 
on Foreign Relations, Committee for Economic Develop— 
ment, and Business Council (see the sub-section on 


-"“Power-Elites & the Policy-Formation Process,Chapter 1). 


"Development ideology” is used consistently in this 
study to refer to the body of theoretical ideas and/or 
policy proposals for practice, held by a particular 
organization, institution, or individual, on the: causes 
of Third World underdevelopment and the proposed 
solutions for fostering development. 


Knudsen & Parnes(1975:175); Magdoff(1969:99). 


Although income distributiom in developed nations like 
the U.S., Canada, Japan, United Kingdom, West Germany, 
and Sweden are also skewed in favor of the top fifth 
of their populations, whose share of total national 
income range from 40 to 50 percent, their lowest 40 
percent of population obtain a higher share of national 
income ranging from 14 to 20 percent (Ahluwahlia,1974: 
9). The relative deprivation of the poorer peoples<in 
First” World: natiors,. Iss alsa mitigated by 2 much 
higher absolute national income in the first place,as 
well as by social welfare measures. 
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Over one-third of manufacturing output comes from the 
top 187 U.S. MNCs, while sales in such sectors as 
automotive, pharmaceutical, and fabricated metal 
products exceed more than three-fourths of all U.S. 
firme ,vand by more: than half in petroleum refining, 
chemicals, rubber, and electrical machinery (U.N., 
1974:17ff). In the U.S. financial sector, the 20 
dominant banks commanded over 42 percent of assets 

or deposits of all U.S. commercial banks in 1973 
(Clement, 1977:316). 


Under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the U.S. 
Agency for International Development(USAID) is 
directly responsible for undertaking U.S. economic 
assistance--viz, "development" assistance which 
includes loans and grants for long-range economic 
development, plus "supporting" assistance, which is 
given to promote "economic and political stability 
where the usual requirements of development assistance 
cannot be met”. 

The Military Assistance Program(MAP), however, is 
directly administered by the Department of Defense. 
But since the Secretary of State is responsible for 
overall supervision of the entire foreign aid program, 
including military assistance, USAID's Administrator 
also coordinates economic and military aid (USAID, 


1963: 3,43). 


Conversely, albeit hardly surprising, the critical 
insights uncovered by Shoup & Minter have not been 
well received by CFR power-elites. For example, the 


‘following judgement was delivered as part of an 160- 


word book review by CFR's Foreign Affairs editor, 
William P. Bundy(who is brother of active CFR member 
McGeorge Bundy, President of the Ford Foundation and 
farmerly Kennedy's National Security Assistant on 
Vietnam): 


Avowedly Marxian in its viewpoint, (Shoup & 
Minter's) study (gives a) picture of the Council 
(CFR) that bears striking resemblance to that 
often painted on the Far Right. In its high 
degree of selectivity, it may seem remote from 
reality to anyone associated, for example, with 
the current 1980's Project, or to anyone who(like 
like this reviewer) has experienced the indivi- 
dualism of the Council's membership(Bundy,1977). 


The arrogance of this polemical dismissal, based on 
no concrete counter-evidence and objective analysis, 
and coming from the editor of the most "prestigious” 
foreign affairs schalarly publication, deserves. no 
further comment here. 
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SECTION IIT: ODC'S POWER-NETWORK , 
POLICY-FORMATION & IDEOLOGY-PROPAGATION 


Data were obtained from Financial Statement of the ODC 
ier wiesyears.©1 972 3197271973; 197 tand.1976. ‘(0D0. 
1972 1975 7 2976-). 


Statement by James P. Grant, in Hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
93rd Congress, 2nd Session, on the President's Foreign 
Assistance Request, Fiscal Year 1975, July 10, 1974 
(House Document 93-293, p.608). 


Such smaller contributions seem to be around $5000 
each, as suggested by Foundation Grants Index listings 
e.g. Atlantic-Richfield Foundation and Chrysler Foun- 
dation donated in 1974 each $5000 as "continuing 
Support"; Compton Foundation donated $5000 in 1975. 


Of these twenty, however, four firms still remain 
closely related to the ODC via their representation 
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om the Board of Directors (e.g. Chrysler, ITT, Marcona). 


pee ‘Chapter +9," Seetion TIT. 
The series was begun only in 1973. 


sources of data were: U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Office 
of Business Economics Survey of Current Business, 38 
(Sept. 1958): 18; U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, Survey of Current Business 56 
(August, 1976): 46; 57(August, 1977): 45. 


The procedure employed was as follows: 

first WHO OWN WHOM (1976) was consulted to identify 
individual country Locations of all ODC: corporation- 
supporters with Third World investments: In all, 70 
firms were so listed. The tallies for individual. coun- 
try subsidiaries were then aggregated into continen- 
tal regions and tabulated according to the type of 
business engaged. (The classification of business 
types’ by MOODY "S HANDBOOK OF COMMON STOCK was 
employed). 


source of data was: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Economic Analysis, Survey of Current Business 
53 (September, 1973): 26-27. 

Personal communication (March 24, 1977) 


Personal communication (April 4, 1977) 


Staff of Des Moines rank among the top in U.S. journa- 
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lism e.g. 3 editorial writers, including Lauren Soth 
(am ODC director) won Pulitzer Prazespfor.editorial 
writing, while the 1976 National Reporting Award went 
to a Des Moines reporter in 1967 (Emery, 1978: 473). 


Conversely, im) this regard, it is not SUG Dr is tac aie: 
the major right-wing media (National Review, Commen- 
tary, The Alternative), which resularly has *contri-_ 
butions from such conservative intellectuals as 
Irving Kristol, Daniel Monyihan, William Buckley, and 
Sidney Hook, are not included among ODC's mass-media 


supporters. 


"“Non-corporate" or "non-profit" consulting organiza- 
tions -- the so-called think-tanks like Brookings and 
university-based centers -- are considered in the 
"Non-corporate ODC Supporters" Section below. 


Association of Consulting Management Engineers, quoted 
by Guttman & Willner (1976: 15). 


Guttman & Wilner (1976: 98ff) 
to ieee} 


Thus in a personal communication (May 13, 1977), 
Director of Research William Boldon stated that “there 
is nothing in writing that can be made publicly avai- 
fable .at this time." 


Business International's (1970) analysis of Latin 
American nationalism illustrates well the firm's ethos 
on MNC activity in the Third World. While conceding 
"some grounds for Latin American concern over the 
developmental role of foreign investment", Business 
International argues that some of the charges are 
Simply "untrue or misleading half-truths". Rather, 
U.S. investors are making "an impressive contribution 
to Latin American economies in fiscal revenues and | 
gross product". At the same time, U.S. investment has 
stimulated development in other ways.... managerial 
and technical skills have been passed on, ancillary 
industries’ have sprung up to support the foreign in- 
vestment, better wages and fringe benefits have been 
paid to workers, profits have been ploughed back into 
local enterprises. The list of benefits, direct or 
indirect, could be extended indefinitely" (ibid: 25). 


Business International, Dec 30, 1977 
Business Latin America, Dec 28, 1977 


Business Chinag;=pec! 21, 1977 
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Quoted from the Preface to Business International's 
research report on the 1969 and 1970 Business Round- 


tables: Winning the Markets of the 1970s (1970) 


As Green (1975: 7) noted: 


Approximately one-half of the Representatives 
and two-thirds of the Senators are lawyers ‘ 
Twenty-five of our thirty-eight Presidents have 
been lawyers. (lt ‘was estimated in 1963 that 40 
per cent of all American diplomats were then 
lawyers. In 1973, twenty-three of our etaby: 
governors had a legal background. So do the pre- 
sidents of Harvard, Yale, Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, 
Ohio State, Chicago, and Rutgers. Lawyers now 
head 12.4 percent of 774 leading corporations, 
including du Pont, Sears Roebuck, Pfizer, Coca- 
Cola, American Smelting & Refining Co., Ashland 
Oil, National Steel, Textron and Singer. 


Data from Outside Counsel: Inside Director, the 
eee of Lawyers on Boards of U.S. Industry (1977: 
Oe 


The firm was hired for a flat fee of $95,000 and a 
bonus of $1 per ton "for each ton Over and above the 
present quota of 30,000 tons Upeto-a quota of 100,000 
tons, and 50 cents per ton for every ton over and 
above 100,000 tons" (Goulden, 1972: BOL) 


Jeffrey Hart is a Senior Editor of William Buckley 
Jr.'s National Review, the leading far-right newspaper 
in the U.S. (Emery & Emery, 1978: 377), while Daniel 
Moynihan, former Harvard political scientist and Weare 
ambassador to India and the U.N. and now a Republican 
Senator, consistently rails out at Third World demands 
for a more just, international economic order and at 
socialist theory and practice (Moynihan, 1975: 1977). 


Examples of such"divisive" "social activism" sponsored 
by Ford Foundation, as charged by the conservatives, 
included: funding for the Congress on Racial Equality 
(CORE) "s voter-registration drive in Cleveland, there— 
by helping the election of Democratic nominee Carl 
Stokes as Mayor; financing school decentralization 
experiments in New York City; granting $315,000 to the 
liberal-left National Students Association; funding 
radical pro-Cuba Chicano groups in California signi. 


1973: 49ff). 


At the end of 1961, the Charles F. Kettering Foundation 
had 78 percent of its assets in General Motors stock. 
(Nelson, 1967: 187). 
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Foundations Directory, 1974: xxii. 
Encyclopedia of Associations (1975). 
Foundation Grants Index (1975). 
Encyclopedia of Associations (1975). 
EDV 


After Draper's” death in 1974, the Draper World Popu- 


lation Fund was created to encourage and expand 
activities of the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation and the Population Crisis Committee. 
Sponsors in 1976 of the Fund included such corporate 
notables as Atlantic Richfield's R.O. Anderson, 
Lehman Brothers' George Ball, and C. Douglas Dillon, 
State elites like J. William Fulbright, John Hannah 
(ex-USAID Administrator), Hubert Humphrey and Maxwell 
Taylor, and academic stars including Galbraith, 
Richard Gardner, James Perkins and Gunnar Myrdal. 


Foundation Grants Index (1974, 1975). 

EPbiLes 

Encyclopedia of Associations (1975). 

Foundation Grants Index (1974,1975). 

Encyclopedia of Associations (1975). 

Foundation Grants Index (1974). 

LWVUS. (1971); Stuhler (1961); Christopherson (1967). 
One interesting project funding ($10,090) came from the 
Heinz Endowment to the AAUW Education ~ oundation, 
Pennsiyvaniae division, for its “Toward One World pro- 
gram, to stimulate local consciousness of interdepen- 
dence between rich and poor nations and renew Ameri- 
can interest in developing countries” (Foundation 
Grants Index, 1974). 

AAUW (1973). 

Morris 1967: 57ff)- 


USAID (1975); USAID (1978); Hannah (1973). Gand (1967); 
MacDonald (1975) 


Much smaller regional or sub-regional banks designed 
to serve similar "development" purposes are the 
African development Bank, the Carribean Development 
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Bank, the Central American Bank for Economic Inte- 
gration, and the Andean Development Corporation. 

And critically incluential in the activities of 

all these multilateral "development" banks is, of 
course, the International Monetary Fund (IMF) (see 
Payer, 1974 for a critical analysis of IMF's structure 
and functioning). 


Reda (9 7571207 Comm ».Foreien Aftains »(1974a: 15). 


The data was obtained examining biographical notes of 
all staff/consultant-contributors to Finance & Deve- 

lopment (the journal of the World Bank Group and IMF) 
over the years 1969 (volume 6) to 1978 (volume 15). 


World Bank (1977: 99). 

Comme sforeiensAdfairs.(1O74as.215,. 21). 

Comm. Foreign Affairs (1974a: 26); ADB (1974; 1977). 
ADB (T9772 C4=85). 

Comm. Foreign Affairs (1974a: 216). 

vournal ‘of Contemporary. Asia, + (2): 248. 

No readily available data were obtained for such 
smaller ODC think-tank supporters as the WorlWatch 
Institute or the Washington Research Project. 
Research Centers Directors (1975). 

Gordon Kermit, President, Brookings (1967-76), former 
Director, U.S. Bureau of Budget (1962-65); Bruce 
MaClaury, current President Brookings, former Dep. 
UnderSec. Treasury (1969-71); Charles Schultze, senior 
fellow (1965-67), former Director, Bureau of Budget 
(1965-67), now Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers; 
C.Fred Bergsten, senior fellow (1972-77), former staff 
NSG (1967-69). .. now. Asst... Sec... Treasury. 

Encyclopedia of Associations (1975). 

Center Tor intin vAttairs: (1976: 6s) 19752 LOLT). 
Center tor iiternatvonalwAttiairs (197237373 10762. 25). 
Formed in 1973, the Trilateral Commission is made up 
of nearly 200 representatives of leading banks, cor- 
porations, communications, conglomerates, and inter— 


national organizations from North America, Europe 
and Japan. Supported by Rockefeller, the Commission's 
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chief organizer was Zbigniew Brzezinski, now Carter's 
Chief of National Security. Carter HiMselin Vice 
President Mondale, pecretary wor State Vaneeymumuid: 
recently Treasury secretary Blumenthal, and Defense 
secretary Harold Brown are all former Trilateral Com- 
mission members. Several other top Carter admini- 
strators were also Trilateralictss: As Shoup & Minter 
(1977: 267) noted, the Trilateral Commission's ideo- 
logy on a "new global order" is virtually identical 
to the 1980s' Project of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions -- which is not surprising, given the large num- 
ber of elite personnel interlocks between the two 
forums. 


The New York Times Index; The Washington Post Index. 


Another example is the Rev. Dre eee on. Sullivan. 4 
Philadelphia Black minister ana Civil rights leader, 
who has been a director of General Motors Corporation 
Since January 1971 (New York times) .Marchwy22.. 1972:63). 
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SECTION III: ODC'S DEVELOPMENT IDEOLOGY 


1. Howe (1975b) Ze Hun Gers (1.9724 4) 
ee vet Vere LUD cer) (1971.1) b Hesburen 19739). 1) 
5. Brown (1972a:164-176) 6. Hunter (1972p) 

7. Brown (1972a:348); Brown (1972b:62) 
8 
0 


» Howe (1974¢c:124) 0... Low “(1976211 ) 
10. Malmgren (1972b:18) 11. Howe (1974b:4) 
12. Brown (1972b:40) tee BROWNE o 2a 195 ) 
14. Hunter (1973b) 15. Howe & Knowland (1976:1) 
16. Howe (1975b:21) if seater tO 7 326 ) 
FO. Brown. (1972b:13-16) IRS) CH on Mok wes: 
20. Hesburg (1973:2) ol. Hunter, (1907 30:7) 
22. Sewell (1977c:2) ime DOM Oe = 5.75) 
24. Hunter (1972b:51) £5 oammartano (197326) 
26. Brown (1972b:50ff) fin COTS 5H. 
28. Malmgren (1971b:77) 29. Shaw (1972a:57) 
oO Hunter 19736919 ) 31. Howe (1974b:19) 


32. Committee Members include such ODC-related influential 
as Eugene Black, Rudolph Peterson, James Perkins, David 
Rocketeer i). Geerse Harrar, and Sol Tinowl ty. 


Soe Pe lie CLO7ay 34. Erb (1975a:148ff) 
35. Howe (1975b:34-); Grant & Johnson. (1975:154) 
36. Howe (1975b:27) B07 hunver (L972p.52) 
38. Ibid: 54 39. Howe (1974c:23) 


4O. Hesgurg & Grant (1976:viii) 
41. Hesburg & Grant (1977:ix) 
42. Brown (1972a:338) 43¢"Hunter (197ici1) 
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66. 
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Ward 1973:3); Grant (19722137) 

Grant (1973a:5) 0. bid: eepradford (1971:7) 
Rich (1973422) 

Hansen (1975d:169); Hansen (1977:62) 

Shaw (1972a:14); Hansen (1975d:169) 

Hansen (1975d:170) 51. Shaw (1972a:14) 

Poi: V7 53. Hansen (1975d:168) 

Grant (1973a:8) 

PeweLl aad OV 7e 5) 509000 (1977 .36fL) 

Shaw (1972a:27, 36ff) 

ILO (1977); Hansen (1977:60-69) 

Hansen (1975d:172-178); ILO (1977:38, 63) 

Morris  & Lister (1977); Morris (1979) 

Ethnocentric types of measures include such things as 
housing patterns, nutrition standards. The ODC is also 
careful to avoid assuming that UDCs will inevitably 
evolve along paths followed by the First World e.g. same 
patterns of urbanization or industrialization like number 
of telephones or autos per 1000 people. 

Life expectancy, infant mortality, and literacy figures 
are. cach rated. ona. scale, of 1. to, 100,. within, which 
individual countries are ranked according to their per— 
formance. The composite PQLI index is calculated by 
averaging the three index components equally weighted. 
1973 and 1950 were chosen as the years of best and poor- 
est performance respectively (Morris & Lister, 1977). 
Moist (1979. G5rt fore hon. Chapter. 

Howe (1973b:4-5) 65. Grant (1972150) 

Brown (1972b:60) 67. Paddock (1967) ;Hardin(1974) 
Howe & Sewell (1975:60ff) 69. Grant (1972:148) 

See Chapter 10, supra:341 71. Grant (1973a:12,14) 

See Chapter 9, supra:327 73. Howe (1974b:19) 


Grant (1972:141ff) 75,. Hunter (1971¢:2) 
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Howe (1974b:5) ae iuncerm1o 720) 
Howe (1974b:5) 79. Howe (1974c:9) 
Grant (1972:140) 81. Howe (1974b:8) 


vee Chapter ida supra:395 83.0 Grant: (1972:439) 
Grant (19734223) 


Hansen (1975d:183); Elsewhere Hansen (1977:68) quoted an 
Indian observer, Bandhan, vis-a-vis the World Bank's 
intra-national distributional strategy in India: “the 
major constraint is rooted in the power realities ofa 
political system dominated by a complex constellation of 
forces representing rich farmers, big business, and the 
so-called petit-bourgeoisie, including the unionized 
workers of the organized sector. In such a contex,: 2.4 
is touchingly naive not to anticipate the failures of 
asset distribution policies or the appropriation by the 
rich of a disproportionate share of the benefits of pub- 
lic investments." And for Latin America, Bradford (1o7 i: 
22) concedes that rural poverty and underemployment is 
caused by land ownership concentration in a few big 
farmers. 


Shaw (1972a:39) 87. Howe & Sewell (1975:58) 
THOMCRG7 766) 


Bradford (1971:6ff); Ironically, in his earlier criticism 
of Brazil's failure to distribute growth equitably, Brad- 
ford fails to note the substantive role of "young techno- 
crats" in economic decision-making. 


Tbid:58 91. Grant (1973a:26) 


Hansen (1975d:184); Likewise, commenting on the 1976 ILO 
World Employment Conference where a basic-needs strategy 
was discussed, Paolillo (1977:184) noted that the general 
move towards acceptance of such a strategy would only be 
actualized if DCs are prepared to furnish a favorable 
external political and economic environment. 


Grant (1973a:24) 94. Hansen (1975d:195) 
Hansen (1977:79) 96 SLO OCLOG7 335 arom) 
Hunter (1971c :4ff) 98. Ward (1973:4ff) 
Hunter (1971¢:4-) 100. Hansen (1975a:58) 


. Brown (1972b:60) 
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Brown & Eckholm (1974: 249ff) 


Hunter (1970) 104. Ibid:5-8 
Ibid:14 06 0 Gran Gal 973¢ ) 
Paoli ox (1974:115) 108. Hunter (1973¢c:17) 


Hunter (1970:13) 


Ibid:13; Also, in a stron letter to the New York Times 
(Feb. 4, 1976:33), ODC Chairman Hesburgh criticized 
then U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. Daniel Mohynihan, for 
attempting TOsUSe. US. alaras la leverage device for or 
against UDC recipients depending on their Support of 
ULS. policies patésthe U.N: Hesburgh declared: "I will 
have no further interest in supporting bilateral deve- 
lopment 21 Gost (hi rsero (bacused efor political manipula- 
tion rather than for the improvement of the human con- 
dition in the poorest countries on earth." 


Hunter (1972c ) PPeeaGnUrCHeiO72 s25u TF) 
Ibid:259 


Even though the ODC is aware that security assistance 
well exceeds "development aid” e.g.. the $3.4 billion 
U.S. aid package in 1972 included a ratio of $2 billion 
security to $1.4 billion "development", and in 1973, $2 
billion to $L.5 billion (Laudicina, 1971) there is act— 
ually scarce substantive criticism of military aid. 
Rielly & Hunter, (1971:10) merely commented that the 
President's request for $1 billion military aid in 1970 
Showed the Administration's unwillingness "to relate its 
Short-term military assistance goals to the longer-term 
problems of helping these countries develop the condit- 
ions that must underpin their security efforts.” Clapp 
(1973:75), after noting that abolition of security aid 
programs was unlikely since Congress cannot withstand 
pressures from industry for continued commercial mili- 
tary sales and the ... bureaucratic interests» in State 
and Defense Departments, only warns that security aid 
tends to identify the U.S. with any’ unpopular policies 
of local governments. "We should seriously question the 
assumption that shipping arms and providing training to 
developing countries for reasons other than direct trea- 
ty agreements or base rights directly of indirectly pro- 
motes U.S. interests by, for example, contributing to 
economic development. While proponents of this aid 
argue that it promotes stability in these countries, 
wards off the forces of communism and subversion, and 
provides a favorable climate’for U:S; private investment, 
they can produce little evidence that security is in 
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fact in the interest of long-term development, or that 
its absence would really threaten U.S. interests." 
Finally, Reilly & Hunter (1971:14) note the contradic- 
tion of one part of the U.S. government advising UDCs 
OnsuUses OLrecarce resources!) whide another (part) pres= 
sures tne UDC: to purchase i1il-atffordable military 
hardware. 


Hunter (1972c:265) 116. Howe & Sewell (1975:56ff) 
Hunter (1972c:267) 118. Sommer (1977:125) 
Paolillo (1974:109) 


Bell (1973); Also earlier discussed, the U.S. Congress 
iy its roreren Aid Legislation for 1973, gave too ja 
mandate to USAID to emphasize a "basic-needs" strategy 
imi te" eid» aetivitres: (Paclalio, 1974 :112). "New" 
emphases include increasing labor-intensive production, 
spreading productive investment services out of major 
cities to small towns and rural areas, and self-help 
projects for the poor (Sewell, 1977b:129). 


Shaw (1970:69); Shaw (1922a:56); ILO (1977:107) 


Bhagwati (1970) 123. Low & Howe (1975:39) 
Bell (1973:4) 125. Paoli 11 O19 Peett:8)) 
Tbid:110 127 ....Sewelt. (19770 =1.22) 


Ibid:129 : 129. Paoliil10(1974:110) 130.Sewell(1977a:222) 
Howe (1974b:18) 132. Frank (1970:24) 


Watson (1978); The bank is a regular ODC sponsor, and 
V-P Watson was the ODC's first Visiting Fellow from 
the business sector in 1976. 


The IMF, for example, has expanded facilities to help 
overcome balance-of-payment difficulties. These in- 
clude an "OL -Faciti ty” ta handle difficulties: due ta 
high ofl prices, a "Trust Fund" aimed at UDCS with 
under $350 per capita income, a "Compensatory Financ- 
ing Facility" to-help cover shortfalls’ in ‘export 
earnings, and an "Extended Fund Facility" for Ionger— 
term loans. All “IMF loans are, as usual, conditional 
upon IMF balance-of-payments criteria, including res- 
treitive fiscal, monetary, and debt acquisition poli- 
cies. (Watson, 1978:30). 


Watson (1978:65) 18 6CRE bid 37 852 
Loresos 138. Ibid:26 
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Tbid:49 140. Ibid:37 
ITbid:29 12). (Tends 30 


Bell (1973:4); In fact, President Nixon in 1971 agreed 
with his Peterson Task Force that more U.S. aid should 
be multilateral so as to avoid "excessive involvement 
by the U.S. government in the internal affairs of deve- 
loping countries" .) (Rielly& Hunter,.1971:5) 


Hees) Meas & Middleton (1972:44); Paolillo (1974: 120- 
2e 


RUC LLyuGlo72) 146. Erb (1975b) 

Maynard (1972) 148. Howe & Weiss (1973:50) 
McKitterick & Middleton (1972:22) 

Maynard (1972) 151. Howe (1972b:8) 


In 1973, total foriegn assistance from non-socialist, 
socialist, and OPEC nations was $15 billion, of which 
$1.4 billion were delivered through PVOs. U.S. PVOs 
contributed $1 billion in all (Sommer, 1975:13). For 
U.S. PVOs an average of 60 percent agency income came 
from government funding in 1964-65. Over 1973-1976, 
the percentage of government funding had dropped to 33 
percent (Sommer, 1977:94). 


Sommer (LOGS ieg 250) 


In a later extended study, however, Sommer (1977:61) 
contradicted himself by admitting that the Ford-U.s. 
trained Indonesian economists followed growth policies 
which sacrificed equity -- thus "Indonesia's poor 
suffered at least as much before." 


Sommer (1977:24) 


One--example cited: igs the AIFLD,. the overseas arm of: AFL— 
CIO once CIA funded but now largely A.I.D.-funded. 
"AIFLD stresses: its private role and currently is pri- 
marity concerned with training Latin American labor lea- 
ders and providing loans and other economic assistance 
to their unions...However politics rather than economic 
development tseits basic. operating rationals oy ALFLD 
hoped that its assis‘tance would help prevent. Communists 
from becoming too powerful in Latin American labor move- 
ments... that improving conditions for labor in those 
countries would have the effect of protecting U.S. work-— 
een the competition of cheap foreign labor". (Ibid: 
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Sommer (1977:40) 15S VI pve? 2 
Malmgren (1971b:6) L607SEr biG 9 7S sttr) 
Ibid:5 


Nearly half of all UDCs earn over 50 percent of their 
export income from one primary commodity, while over 
75 percent of all UDCs earn 60 percent of their export 
income from three primary commodities. 


Erb (1978:34); Malmgren (1971b:19) 
Malmgren (1971b:25) 


loLad-tzeyizoyeine topo UDGs *pursuine competitive, ex— 
port oriented industrialization accounted in recent 
years for over two-thirds of all UDC export of manu- 
factures. 


Hesburgh & Grant (1976:vi) 
Malmgren (1970) 


Malmgren & Kimmins (1972:5); Erb (1975c); Sewell (1977 
bii7)> Erb (1.978) 


ILO Orta 


Erb (1975c:r 99); Erb (978: 51); The two major exam- 
ples of "compensation financing" schemes are (a) the 
Lome Conventiong (supra p.66) STABEX scheme which helps 
stabilize export earnings of 19 selected primary com- 
modities of the 46) participating UDCs, and (b) the IMF 
faclLiaty based on total export earnings, requires 
participant UDCs to cooperate with the IMF in correct- 
ing balance-of-payments problems, and is distributed 
according to IMF membership quotas (e.g. in 1976 ten 
DCs purchased 40 percent of total compensatory financ- 
ing Hess 35 UDCs received about 50 percent) “(Frb,, 1978: 
bs ithwy & 


Sewell (19776: 97); However, although infrequently 
mentioned, the ODC. is not in'favor: of the Third World's 
demand for indexing terms-of-trade, that is, guaranteed 
matching of primary-commodity price rises with rises in 
imported DC manufactures prices (Bergsten, 1974: 32, 
Erbsy doy Sin ose): 
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173. Sewell (1977b:97); Malmgren (1971b:38); Erb (1978:9); 
Major non-tariff barriers include quantity restrictions, 
safety requirement, subsidies, and counter-vailing 
duties i.e. duties applied to imports from a nation 
that may have benefited from domestic export-promotion 
POltetes of that. Natt On, 


174. Sewell (1977b:93); Malmgren (1971b:33); Erb (1974) 


175. Malmgren (1971b: 46); The socialist nations are also 
taken to task for failing to implement their stated 
policy "that their development assistance should main- 
ly take the form of increased imports from developing 
countries in the Second Development Decade." On the 
contrary, the export surplus of socialist nations with 
UDCs increased in the late sixties. 


176. Ibid:42; These incentives include exemption from income 
and business taxes, cash bonuses, automatic provision 
of foreign exchange for required material imports and 
refunding of custom duties on import content of exports. 


17 7« Cooper=(1971 49) 178. "Shaw (1972a%51 ) 

179. Grant (1973b:8) POOs “eb G9 76e05) 

181. Sewell (1977b:91); Shaw (1972a:53) 

toe. Frank’ (1973%16ff ) 

183. Sewell (1977b:88); Erb (1978:29) 

184. Shaw & Sherk (1972:107) 185. Malmgren (1971b:59ff) 

186. Malmgren (1972b:16); Naya & Schatz (1972:77) 

187. Malmgren (1971b:59ff) 

188. Erb (1978:18); Some UDCs like Brazil have mixed exports 
of primary products and manufactures. Others (e.g. 
South Korea, Singapore) export mostly manufactures , 
while Africa sells primarily primary commodities. Re- 
cently, via the Lome Convention, some fifty African, 
Carribean and Pacific UDCs have duty-free treatment of 
nearly all their exports to the EEC. Besides, only 
six UDC account for over two-thirds of all UDC manu— 
fac tures co OCD nations, while clothing, textiles and 
electrical machinery constitute about half of all UDC 
msnufactures to developed-nations. 


189. [bid:t§ 


190.Ibid:22ff; Such demands would require major revision of 
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GATT (General Agreement on Trade & Tariffs) procedures 
-- for example, jettisoning the most-favored-nation 
principle which requires that a Country extend.to all 
members of the GATT any concession that it extends to 
one. 


Nop is Cyl 20 192 lbide2h 


Ibid:24; In brief,Mexico gave the U.S. $36 million 
tariff cuts on agricutural products, tools and electri- 
cal motors while the U.S. reduced $63 million worth of 
import duties on Mexican exports of fruits, vegetables, 
and. other-agricultural. 


this Integrated Programme for Commodities (IPC) is 
based on five key issues: (a) international agreements 
for trade in 18 individual commodities (three-quarters 
of value of UDC agricultural and non-oil mineral comm- 
dities) to avoid price fluctuations; (b) international 
common fund to finance buffer stocks for commodity 
agreements (10 core items suitable for stockpiling); 

ec) improved compensatory financing scheme for earnings 
shortfalls; (d) intergovernmental commitments to harmo- 
nize stockpiling; (e) stimulating increased processing 
of raw materials within UDCs through more investment 
and through reduced trade barriers in DCs to import of 
UDC processed goods. 


Erb (1978:42) 196. Ibid:58 

Tbid:59 198. Grant (1975¢:137) 
Howe & Knowland(1976:1) 200. Hunter (1973e:17, 23) 
Howe & Knowland (1976:4) 


Hunter (1973e:14) 203. LOL soi, 
Hunter (1973b:98) 205. Grant (1975¢c:146) 
Hunter (1973b:64-) 207. Grant (1975c:148) 


Hunter (1973b:55) 

Nearly 1.4% compared to 0.3% for capitalist industrial 
Meet rons im: VO7t., O10 Tor tre USSR, and 023° for 
Chinas Grant .oue?s “142'):, 

Grant (1975c:142) Zid. Howeri 1976: 05am) 

Grant (1974a:43); Howe (1976-101) 


Howe (1976:98) 214. Grant (1974a:44,48) 
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Howe (1974b:15) 216. °Pabian (1973:86) 
Tbid:87 
Sewell (1977b:112); Fabian (1973:88) 


Weiss (1974:106) eee Panvan (1973): 83) 

Kimball (1976:8) Zee epi be Wess: (lO 74-102) 
Fabian (1973:79) 224. Weiss (1974:105) 

Brown (1972a: 225) 226. Malmgren (1971b:69) 


Rielly & Hunter (1971:14); Brown (1970a:126); 
Shaw & Sherk (1972:103) 


Howe (1972a:8) 
Brown (1972a:69ff); Malmgren (1972b:1) 
Malmgren (1972b:9) 29s BROwn s01972a:217fT ) 


Gabrialy(4o727lel fe )eushaw @1972b:229ff): Goulet (1977: 
103) s)- PLO C1977: e5Grr) | 


Gabriel (1972:187) 

Brown (1972a:225); Malmgren (1971b:69) 

Shaw (1972b:232) 

shaw & Sherk*(2972:99)'; In ’t969) ithe ratio of Us. 
hourly earnings for assembling office-machines to those 
paid in foreign affiliates was 46.2. in Mexica, 9.8 in 
Taiwan, and 10.1 in South Korea. 

Malmgren (1971b:66) 

Tbid:66; Shaw & Sherk (1972) 

Behr man (1972) 240. Howe (1975b:22) 


Shaw & Sherk (1972:110ff); Malmgren (1971b:68); 
Gabriel (1972:187); Bradford (1971:13, 44, 62) 


Hunter (1971d:5) 243. Brown (1972a:226) 

Howe (1975b:24) 245. Gabriel (1972) 

Shaw & Sherk (1972:94) 247. Howe (1972a) 

Behrman (1973:44) 249. Shaw & Sherk (1972:106) 
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- Howe (1972a); Shaw & Sherk (1972:106); Brown (1972a: 


Col )eaprown, (VO72b-21 1 ) 


. Malmgren (1971b:67) 252. Brewn (1972a-67) 
. Shaw & Laudicina (1971:4) 

- Brown (1972b:54); Shaw & Laudicina (1971.6 ) 

. Shaw (1972a:14) 

ore Cicer (1071530). TL0 CL O72 16) 

- Shaw &Sherk (1972:99) 258. Ridker (1971:45) 
-. Ibid:47ff; Bradford (1971 :27) 


. Shaw (1972a:33) 261... 1 bids29 
- Jackson (1972:19 263. Sewell (1972b:104) 
t he (19°77 < TE 2Ft) 205: 1bord:255 


. Shaw (1972a:49); Weiss (1973:40) 

. Jackson (1972:10); Weiss (1973:40) 

. Weiss (1973:40) 269. Jackson (1972:25) 

- Ridker (1971:72); Shaw & Sherk (1972:10t)s ILQ (1977: 


55); Jackson (1972:24) 


. Ridker (1971:73) 272. Ibid:73 

. Jackson (1972:10) 274. Shaw (1972a:49) 

. Shaw & Laudicina (1971:3) 

. Weiss (1973:41) 277. Jackson (1972:11ff, 17ff) 
- ILO (1977:143ff); Sewell (1977b:105); Jackson (1972:2l) 
- ILO (1977:155); Goulet (1977:186ff) 

. Sewell (1977b:106) Bote lDOo(1972455) 

. Bradford (1971:36ff, 44rr, 58ff) 

"Goulet (1977-491)) 284. Brown (1972b:59) 


Brown (1974) 286. Brown (1972a:132) 


- Brown (1974:99); Hunter (1970:11); Shaw (1972a:22); 


Howe (1975b:7) 
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288. Rich (4907321 £7) 289. Ibid:9 
£90. Brown (1974:123); Brown (1972a:69) 


ZO RL ents Oro se 3 | £92. Brown & Eckholm(1974:182) 
293. Brown (1974:176ff) 294. Rieh. (1973:.52ff) 

295. Brown (1974:182) 296. McNamara (1977) 

ZO. DE di 2 ya 298. Ibid:121 

299. Lbid:20+50 300. Shaw (1970:2) 

201.. Laid: 7 


302. Brown & Eckholm (1974:14); Grant & Jackson (1975:152); 
303. Brown (1970a: foreword) 304. Ibid:5 
SO5.. 1p1d 210 306. Thidss 
307. Brown (1970a:78ff); Shaw (1970:22ff) 


308. In Mexico, for example, large-scale capital-intensive 
irrigated farms (3% total farm; 54% total output) were 
the largest beneficiaries of the new wheats. In con- 
trast, real income of farm laborers fell from $68 to 
$56 in 1950-1960 (Shaw, 1970:44). 


309. In 1969, for example, landlords brought more than 
40,000 eviction suits against sharecroppers in Bihar 
State alone, and in Mysore, over 80,000 such cases were 
pending before the courts (Newsweek, August 3, 1970:31, 
quoted by Shaw, 1970:27). In his Occasional Paper, 
however, Ridker (1971:34-42) is less pessimistic about 
the effects of mechanization. Though he cites studies 
predicting labor-displacement if Green Revolution users 
mechanize intensively, Ridker argues that multiple- 
cropping permitted by the new seeds will increase labor- 
use and release some land for labor-intensive crops, 
that more labor will be require to produce needed inputs 
and services and meet increased consumer demands due to 
higher incomes, and that lower food prices will allow 
more employment in the economy with less inflationary 


effects. 
310. Shaw (1970:42) 311. Brown & Eckholm (1974:32) 
S12. Abbi 5 sia... browns (1970a: kT Ole 117) 


314. Shaw (1970:45-67); Bradford (1971:23, 34, 43) 


315. "The cereal policies of the rich countries are much 
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more concerned with protecting their own farmaers and 
exports than they are with encouraging efficient pat- 
terns of world production, which might in turn enable 
the peasant farmer of the developing countries to share 
the benefits of world trade" (Shaw, 1970:50). 


Shaw (1970:45) 37. “Brown (1970a:168) 
Barnett (1979:32); Brown & Eckholm (1974 :32) 


The network includes research centers for rice in the 
Philippines (IRRI), wheat and maize in Mexico (CIMMYT), 
tropical crops in Nigeria (ITTA) and Colombia COTATI 
and) Livestock im Ethiopia, (ILCA) (Ford Foundation, 
£976:11)% 


Brown (1970a:50) Bete Ibid: Sotr 
Ibid: 61ff 523 PT DL aesore 
Ibid:162 325. Ibid:62, 162 
Grant (1973a:17); Shaw (1972a:42) 


Grant (1973a:19) 328. Brown (1970a:68) 

Ibid:68 330. Sewell (1977b:114) 

Brwon & Eckholm (1974:69) 

ford: 127; "in the US stor example, more than SFM Lon 
tons of nutrients are applied to lawns, gardens, and 
golf courses -- equal to the total amount of fertilizer 
used in India." According to Brown, 1 ton of fertilizer 
can produce 10 to15 additional tons of grain in India" 
(New York Times, November 10, 1974). 

Sewell (1977b:113) 


New York Times, March 16, 1975 on World Food Conference 
follow-up; Sewell (1977b:116) 


This group is known as the Consultative Group on Food 
Production and Investment. in Developing Countries. 


Sewell (1977b:11f7) 337. Hansen (1975c:6) 
Haq (1976:2) 

Hansen (1975b:929); Laudicina (1972) 

Hansen (1975c:6); Hansen (1975b:923) 

Hansen (1976c:45ff); Haq (1976:4rf) 
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Hansen (1976c :46) 

New York Times, September 19, 1975 (Article on U.¢. 
Stance at 19075 6pecial Session of UN. General Assembly) 
Hansen (1975c:16ff); Bergsten (1974b:6); Hansen (1975c: 
1,64 1-0.) 

Hansen (1975c:21) 34,0. -tDdids32 

Sewell (1977b:8) 

Hag (1976:iv); see also Sommer (1977-36) 

Haq (1976:15) 350. Ibid:19 

For example, the Lima Programme for Mutual Assistance & 


Solidarity drafted at the Non-Aligned Nations meeting 
in Lima, August 1975, stated as follows: 

"understanding that the struggle to establish 
the New International Economic Order is ardous, complex 
and long, a struggle for a second liberation because of 
the fierce opposition of the imperialists and their 
obstinate defence of their privileged position which 
they do not abandon willingly; conscious therefore that 
international aid in its present conception contributes 
in many cases to reinforce the structure of internation- 
al domination, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs re- 
affirmed the urgent need for concerted efforts by the 
Non-Aligned countries to mobilise their forces to con-— 
solidate their cohesion and their unity, to cooperate 
with and assist one another in the economic and social 
fields to strengthen their common front in the struggle 
against imperialism in order to assure the total inde- 
pendence of their peoples.” (Hansen, 1976:47) 


Hansen (1976c:57) 353. 1bid:62 


These pre-requisites include: a small number of nations 
producing a very large proportion of cartelized com- 
modity; cartel participants face no foreign exchange 
scarcities; and producers hold a substantial advantage 
over possible product substitutes. 


Hansen (1974:57) B50euLAUGLCLAnAN & O77 
Hansen (1975b:938ff) 358. Ibid:942 
Hansen (1976c:58) 360. Ibid:65 
Ibid:65 762.1 LDLEs5G 
Haq (1976:8) 364. Ibid:50 
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365. Brown (1972a:115, 123) DOS VieLO1 7 7) 

367 « Edis? 368. Ibid:57 

369. ODC's resident "radical" Denis Goulet (1978) does talk 
about educational changes within the revolutionary de- 
velopment strategy if independent Guinea-Bissau, but as 
these changes cannot be articulated separate from the 


wider /s0cial, political, ‘and economic transformation, 
they are more appropriate left to our last section on 


Liberation and Revolutionary Socialism. 
370s TEO-k07 721344) 371. Laudicina (1974) 


Jie. Sewell &)Paola116 (1974 :135) 

373. Laudicina (1974:418, 419, 423, 426) 
374. Ibid:422 Df Dew Ode 3 5 
576. Lbid: 303 

377. Sewell & Paolillo (1974:127) 

S7o.. Kimming (1991) B77 eu Load 3 


380. Youth Task Force on International Development (1971) 


BOl.. thio. 982. Wallan’ (197443) 
goo 8 oad 7 384. Ibid:13 

Boon we oda 54 uneasy Hoe. bid: 32 

Sial@ Pome a Me hula teas v2 388... Lbid:157 

389. Ibid:158 390. Ibid:390 

Sols LbLds63—-78 B92. O10 67, LOH 
S93 « Leid=lh7 £26 394. Ibid:144-149 


IFS... Big “meng (UDCS) Peel that their poverty and Iack of 
development is a result of both conscious and uncons- 
clous discrimination and oppression by the rich coun- 
ties, as articulated by Nyerere and Latin American 
Bebe iepricsis! hb as00).. "China may have achieved ade- 
quate nutrition for its . +. 800 million people asia 
result of an effective distribution system and the 
frugal use of available resources to produce the need— 
ed foodstuffs" (Ibid:119); brief extracts from radical 
sources like Malcolm X, Latin American "rebel priests", 
Freire, Barnet; the Third World Declaration on Human | 
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Environment which critized anti-liberation policies of 
developed nations and enrichment of MNCs and national 
elites through profit-maximization values Gr bra) 66,0 4 oO: 
ZNO 276s 207, 58, 460, BL) 


Boo. DbiG eo Sih 78 toys PO rod. 

pei ASS An foo tioOLen( 362) 398. Jackson & Kimmins (1971) 

B99 6 LOLAES 

400. Barnet (1971); Barnet is a director of the Institute 
for Policy Studies, a Washington-based critical research 
institute recently, he co-authored with Ronald Muller 
an excellent critique of MNCs called Global Reach. 

+01. In this regard, ODC's resident “radical” Denis Goulet 
can at best be classified as a radical-liberal. 

402 Barnet (1971:21) 403. Ibid:14 

404, Ibid:11, 22 HOS el bid shO=1'7 

406. Ibid:32-36 407., Ibid:8, 32 

408. Ibid:45-48 4O9. Ibid:42 

410. Ibid:42 411. [bid:43 

412. Ibid:45 413... Ibids50-52 

414, Ibid:51 Hoe Broecek al lab ac7g'75 } 

416. Ibid:x H1i7. Erb’ (1975a7139) 

418. Ibid:140 419. Ibid:140-147 

420. Parmar (1975) 421. Vaitsos (1975) 

422. Rey (1975) #23. Traore (1975) 

424. Pena (1975) 425. Soedjatmoko (1975) 

426. Soedjatmoko (1974) 427. Barry (1974) 

428. Mazrui (1975) #20. Grant (19754) 

430. Brown (1975) 431. Kanakaratne (1975) 

432. Aspen Consultation (1975:68) 

433. McGrath (1975:59) 

434. Aspen Consultation (1975:71-83) 
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Hesburgh (1975) 436. Sommer (1975:40) 

Sommer (1977:141) W385. Ebideti2 

Freire (1970) 440. Sommer (1977:71) 

Ibid: 74 Li Tpide75 

Aap heyy ds HW, Tbid:100; Sommer(1975:41) 
Sommer (1977:78) HH6. Sommer (1975:41) 

Sommer (1977:146) 4WHW8. Tbid:146 

Goulet (1972) 450. Goulet (1975:3) 

Goulet (1977:196) 452. Goulet (1976a:281) 


Goulet (1977:192) 
Goulet (1976b:13); Goulet G197%-0827; 150) 
Goulet (1977:84) 456.) EbEA: LO2pabt0O 


Tbid:95ff, 111, 114; And even Goulet's criticism of the 
Arthur D. Little Proposed "frozen foods" system for 
Brazil is carefully tempered as follows: "What emerges 
clearly is the conclusion that even responsible consul- 
tant firms as Arthur D. Little -- whose top leadership 
has a geniune social conscience at the international 
level and whose self-image is that of an snlightened 
tolerant company where bright people have great free- 
dom to be creative -- do not carefully scrutinize the 
larger value implications of international consulting" 
(lesa dit Oyo 


Goulet (1976b:10) 459. Goulet (1975:4) 
Goulet (1976b:20) 

Goulet (19755. 8) Goulet (19772059... 1GL,. 164.190) 
Goulet (1977:199-229) 463. Ibids28, 43, 44, 158 


Ibid:120 465. Goulet (1975:7) 
Ibid:4 467. Goulet (1977:132) 
Ibid:190, 155, 163 469. Ibid:206 

[bid:87 47t. Ibid:226 
Ibid:216, 219 473. Ibid:205 
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; Rielly & Hunter (1971:4); Hunter 


HUN TERRACES 7 2a 27 P< U7) 
(1972a:250) 


(1973d:24); Brown 


Hunter (1972a:15) 476. Brown 1972a:52) 

Shaw (1970:60) 478. Grant (1972:148) 
Rielly & Hunter (1971:15) 

Hunterw( £9724 243 ) 481. Ibid:5) 

Granty (197722) 483. Howe & Sewell (1975:57) 
hunter. (197203265) 485. Brown (1974:96) 

Barnet (1976) 487. Ibid:13 


EDI O45 LO 


Ibid:15; Barnet here presents no analysis of the kind 
of "future" urban or advanced medical problems that 
would require higher-level research and training. 
Could Barnet be referring to heart disease or nervous 
disorders? 


Tbitd 27 491. Ibid:18 
Ibid:16 493. Ibid:21 

Ibid -18 495. I[bid:24 

Hoi die 4O7. Ibid:25 

Goulet (1976b:17) 499. Goulet (1975:4) 
Goulet (1978) 50s Epradeal 2h 
Ibid:13-16 503.°Lbid:21-34 
POPU OGhe 5 2hr B05.) Lbids42 
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SECTION IV: CRITIQUE OF ODC DEVELOPMENT-IDEOLOCY 


supra :136 2.esuprave 7 
supras362 


- Barnet & Muller (1974); NACLA (1971); O'Connor (1970) 


- MNCs now use Brazil as an export base to penetrate Euro- 


pean, African and Latin American markets, G. fee praz ita — 
made tractors to Turkey, machine tools to England, home 
appliances to Nigeria, jet planes to Togo. (NACLA,1979:5) 


. U.S. News & World Report, Feb. 18, 1980:93 
~aee Chapter 9, supra :309ff 


- Examples of such "accommodating" tactics advised by 


Business International include as follows: 

"5. Consider naming some local partners to your parent 
company board of directors. This could be done on a 
rotating basis and would lend prestige to the partners 

The board members could also convey strategy feed- 
back of discontent or impending problems in the field... 

8. Be prepared to bend on equity. Sometimes it is 
better to settle for only 25%, with a management contract 
or a tight licensing agreement to control technology and 
marketing, rather than insist on a majority. This would 
defuse nationalist charges that foreigners are drawing 
out unjustified profits, since the local partner will 
get the bulk of the profits while you are well compen- 
sated for services demostrably rendered. 

9. Take the government or one of its agencies as a 
partner for projects of special public interest, such as 
high-protein foods or low-cost basic appliances. A 
government partner can help clear away the special obs- 
tacles confronted on such projects, while relieving the 
pressure for local participation in®your “regular bine 
ofabusiviess™ .CBeiGuie7z0 + elty).. 


The best example in this regard are the oil MNCs. Thus 
wi tir OPEC price increases, profits’ of U.S. off firms 
have soared to record levels (Engler, 1977:51ff) 


See Chapter 9, supra:334ff 


Former U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman, now 
President of Business International (a regular ODC con- 
sulting-firm supporter) has stated "that well agri- 
business projects in some developing countries have 
returned as much as 30 percent a year on investment..." 
(George, 1976:162) 
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For example, Del Monte's first contract with the Pas. = 
pino National Development Corporation (1937-56) cost 

an annual rental of only $40,000 for 17,000 acres of 
primetiand.a Also; }onky profits made on sale of raw 
pineapplea are taxed rather than canned-product profits, 
where Del Monte makes most profit. Conversely, the 
contract still sets the values of raw Pineapple (as tax 
basis) at the 1938 level! (NACLA, 1976b:21) 


For example, in 1974, Del Monte's 2500 cannery workers 
received only $1.20 for an 8-hour workday, the official 
industrial minimum wage. However, 3000 casual pineapple 
plantation. laborers were paid below the official $i= 
minimum rate for field workers. (NACLA, 1976b:19) 


Payer (1975:162); Rosenberg (1975:188) 


McCarmack (1977); Rosenberg (1975); Breidenstein (1974); 
Korea Newsletter (1976) 


A good example in this regard is the ODC-lauded indus- 
trial complementation schemes whereby MNCs spread pro- 
duction of various .parts of an item (e.g. car) among 
different UDCs. For each country, the technology trans- 
ferred has limited significance, while each "remains 
dependent on the multinational which can easily pull out 
from one country and move to another, a particular part 
of the cycle if its demands and conditions for profit- 
ablevarer not tmemArregdnstantine, 1977:47) 


see \Chapters9 , isupras333 


For example, "when demand declines and the plant wishes 
tO vejectapant -of the tproduction -ornebtainsiteat heavy 
discount prices", small growers are the first and most 
vulnerable victims. (Feder, 1976:1076) 


Examples of counter-reform tactics include eviction of 
peasants prior to land-claims, threats on directors of 
land-reform institutes, and influence-peddling among 
government officials. (Feder, 1971:257) 


For example, the criteria based on "use™ rather than un-— 
equal land distribution excludes practically all large 
estates; expropriated landowners are to be compensated 
profitably; the inadequacy of governemnt financing for 
compensation, hence slowing reform pace; unequal legal 
power of estate owners and peasants, so that owners have 
excessively more legal tools and political influence to 
fight reform actions. 


supra 2333 
For example, in 1952, before the land—to-the-tiller 
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campaign, only 66 landowners (0.01% of all landowners ) 
had farms over about 100 hectares composing only 2.1% of 
the entire private farm area, whereas comparative ratios 
for Colombia (1954) was 5% large landowners: 77% total 
a eae Mexico (1930) 7%: 95%; Philippines (1948) 

2% 3 48 im 


Wage rates in Taiwan in MNC-dominated industries are in 
fact no better and often worse than other less "success- 
ful" UDCs. For example, for consumer electronic pro- 
ducts, the hourly wage rates for Hong Kong, Mexico and 
Taiwan are 27¢, 53¢, and 14¢ respectively. For office 
machine parts, the rates are 30¢, 48¢ and 38¢. (Barnet 
& Mullar, 1974:127) 


Hudson (1972:152ff ) 


Though 1954 to the mid-60s, about a quarter of all U.S. 
agricultural exports went through PI480 channels. But 
bye i973... the,proportion, of food.aid. to total agricultur- 
al exports had dwindled to only 4 percent (George, 1976: 
197) 


Example include promotion of use and production in UDCs 
OP Uso. divestock feed’ (e.g. corn, oats, alfata, soy- 
beans); modernized cattle ranching; and Green Revolution 
programmes (George, 1976:201ff) 


See Chapter 8, supra:286 


Comm. Foreign Affairs (1974:123);Sewell (1977:237); 
McLaughlin (1979:252) 


In fact, since 1964, the International Finance Corpora- 
tion (IFC) -- a World Bank affiliate -- has been finan- 
cing agribusiness ventures in UDCs (e.g. meat and vege- 
table preserving in the Philippines; vegetable export 
from Sengal).George (1976:241) has recounted the tragic 
consequences Of one IFC project in Ethiopia inthe late 
60's: sugar production in cooperation with a Dutch agri- 
business MNC (HVA). The resultant deprivation of tradi- 
tional grazing grounds for the Afar semi-nomadic cattle- 
raising tribe forced the Afar to seek less fertile oy 
pastures far from the river valley, initiating a chain 
reaction of relative over-grazing, animal famine, and 
finally human famine which wiped out at least one third 
of the Afars (about .100,000 by conservative estimates). 


IDB (1964, 1965, 1966,.1967, 1975, 1977): 
ADB (1970, 1973, 1976); Myint (1972); Watanabe (1972) 


See Chapter 5, supra:156 
Richards (1977:66) 
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One of the most illuminating instance on this point 

is the U.S. ard strategzy towards Allende's radical 
experimene im Chive. “(NACIAV19O76: 27;7).. Following 
his election to power, U.S. bilateral and Multilateral 
economic aid virtually ceased, but not so military aid 
whiten steada ly increased in fact over 1970 to 1973. 
Furthermore, despite congresscenal efforts to limit 
arnceeaLes yO post 1973. China, Pinochet was able to 
purchase $143.5 million of U.S. arms over 1973-March 
O76 tn 20742) 4975 and 1976, aad sales to, Chile made 
that country top-ranking Latin American UDC in such 
sales by the U.S. 


The five *ODC directors on the Trilateral Commission 
(according to the August, 1975 members' list) are 
Harvard's Robert Bowie, Yale's Richard Cooper (now a 
Carter Under-Secretary & Economic Affairs, State De- 
partment), David Rockefeller himself, former Governor 
William Scranton, and recent UAW President Leonard . 
Woodcock (now Ambassador to Peking) (Crozier, 1975: 
AES 


U.S. News & World Report, Jan 28,1980: 29 
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CAMPBELL, Anne 
American Association of 
University women 


CAMPBELL, Wallace J. 

President 

Foundation for Cooperative 
Housing 


CARNEY, Thomas P. 
Senior Vice-President 
G.D.Searle & Co. 


CASE, Josephine Young 
Author 


CHARPIE, Robert A. 
President 

Cabot Corporation 
CHASEMAN, Joel 
rresident 
Fost-NewswWeek Stations 


COFFIN, Frank ™. 

Judge 

U.S.Court of Appeals of 
the First Circuit 
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Mrs, CHRISTOPHERSON,. WM. 

First Vice-President 

League of Women Voters of 
the United States 


COLLADO, Emilio G. 
Executive Vice-President 
Exxon Corporation 


COOPER, Owen 

President 

Mississippi Chemical 
Corporation 


COCPER, Richard 
Professor 

Yale University 
DEAN, R.Hal 
Chairman 

Ralston Furina Co. 


DRUM wee eharcer. 
Partner 
Surrey,Karasix & Morse 


DENNISON, Charles S. 

Vice-President 

International “‘linerals & 
Chemicals Corporation 

DIZBOLD, John 

Diebold Instrtute tor erubilic 
Folicy Studies Inc. 

DILLON, C.Douglas 


Chairman 
Dillon, Read & Co. 


DRAPER Jr.,William H. 
Hon.Cchairman 
Population Crisis Committee 


“EDELMAN, Marian Wright 


wWashinston “esearch Pro ject 


FARMER, Thomas L. 
Partner 
Prather, Levenberg,Seeger, 


Doolittle,Farmer * Ewing 


* "Institutional affiliations” shown refer to the stated affiliation at time of entry 


into ©DC's Board of Directors. 


A few exceptions apply where it is felt that a 
more recent affiliation is moresignificant from a power-elitist perspective. 


Also, 


the list does not attempt to keep up withthe various elite-interpenetrations that 
have occurred since anindividual came upon ODC's Board e.g. temporary or otherwise 


movement from corporate or intellectual elite position into State positions. 


nave been dealt with in the discussions within Section 6. 


# ‘The time period covered is circa 1970-1977. 
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Appendix II(continued) 


NAMES AND INSTITUTIONAL AFFILIATIONS OF FOR“MER AND PRESENT ODC DIRECTORS 


MASON, Edward S. 
Development Advisory Service 
Harvard University 


MCCOLOUGH, C.Peter 
President 
Xerox Corporation 


MCQUADE, Lawrence C. 
President 
Procon Inc. 


MCQUIRE, Francis Thomas 
Senior Vice-Fresident 
Deere & Co. 


MILLER, Arjay 

Dean ‘ 
Graduate Business School 
Stanford University 


MLOSSL, Alfed F. 

executive Vice-President 

Continental Illinois National 
Bank & trust, lhicazgo 

MOO@Sy taleo lm 

Fresident 

University of Minnesota 


“URPHY, Thomas A. 
Vice-President 
General Motors Corporation 


NUG2ZN?, Randolph 
United Methodist Church 


Cre Wau Leaver. 
axecutive Vice-President 
Rhase “annatvan  cank 


OSPRALDER YT oon cayvor 
Assistant to Chairman 
American “etal Climax Inc. 


PARKER, Daniel 
chairman 
Parker Pen Co. 


PERKINS, James A. 

Chairman 

International Zouncil for 
Educational Development 


PoRRY, dart 
Executive /ice-tresident 
Iv? Corporation 


eel 


PETERSON, Rudolph 
Chairman 
Bank of America 


PROCTOR, Samuel Dewitt 
Clergyman 


RICE, Andrew E. 

Executive Secretary 

Society for International 
Development 


ROBINSON, Charles WwW. 
President 
Marcona Corporation 


ROBINSON, James D.III 
President 
American Express 


International 
ROCKEFELLER, David 
Chairman 


Chase “Manhattan Bank 


ROHRBACHER, Bruce W. 
Director 
MeKinsey & Co. 


SCHNITTKER, vohnn A. 
Vice-President 
Robert Nathan Associates 


SCRANTON, “Jilliam W. 

Thairman 

National Liberty 
Corporation 


SHEPALD Waived. 
President 
Cognitornics Corporation 


SLAGGIR JOSE DN 2. 

President 

Aspen Institute for 
Humanistic Studies 


SMITH, Edward B. 
Chairman 
Northern Trust Co. 


SOMMERS, Davidson 

Chairman 

Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 


SOTH, Lauren K. 

Editor,Editorial Pages 

Des Moines Register & 
Tribune 


STAMAS, Stephen 
Vice-President 
Exxon Corporation 


SWEARINGEN, John s. 

Chairman 

standard sOvlNCo. of 
Indiana 


SWEST, Debra J. 


THOMAS, Richard L. 

President 

Pirst, National Bank of 
Chicago 

THORNTON, Charles 8. 

Chairman 

Litton Industries 


“ZRNON, Raymond 

Center for International 
Affairs 

Harvard University 


VILSRDEN TG vin van 
Executive Vice-President 
Bank of America 

WHARTON Jr.,Clifton R. 


President 
Michigan State University 


WILKINSON Jr.,J.harvie 
Chairman 

United Yirginia Bank 
WOODsOcCK, Leonard 
President 

United Automobile workers 


VOSPeCharlesu. 
National Committee on 
U.S.-China Relations 


ZORTHIAN, Barry 
Vice-President 
Time) Inc 
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Appendix II (continued) 


PLEYMING, Arthur S. 
Post-Conference Board 


White House Conference 
on Aging 

FISHER, Roger D. 

Professor 

Yarvard University 

FOSTER, Luther 4H. 

President 


Tuskegee Institute 


FOX, John ™. 
Chairman 
United RUT Ove 


FRANKLIN, 
ee 
Caterpillar 
PREDZRICKS, 
dead, “iddle 

Program 
Foundation 


MAN, 
ident 

iness International 
rporation 

Mey SEN, slp. li. 
adicor, editorial base 
The tlashington Post 


William Henry 


Tractor Co. 


J.Wayne 
East & Africa 


Orville 


(omelp yares) 
cam” « Ut 
(e) ee on 


tus "cl hay 


SIPADD Jr.,Stephen A. 
Senior Vice-President 
Haiser Industries Corporation 


SOLDBERt, Arthur J. 

Senior rartner 

PENOaG weiss, Joldberg,Rifxind, 
nharton & Garrison 


75R2D9N 


syiNrttsuires 

Director 

Harvard Institute for 
International Development 


GORDON, Kermit 
President 
Brookings Institution 


Bester 37 


SORDON, Lincoln 
President 
Jonn Yopkins University 


GRANT, James P. 
President 
Overseas Development Council 


NAYES AND INSTITULIONAL AFFILIATION 


S_OF FORM=R 


HARDIN, Clifford ™. 
Vice-Chairman 
Ralston-Purina Co. 


HAPRAR, J.George 
President 
Rockefeller Foundation 


HAYES, Samuel P. 
President 
Foreign Policy Association 


HAMILTON, Edward K. 
Vice-President 
Brookings Institution 


HiaNZaekls, Henry John 
Chairman 
H.J.Heinz Co. 


H=ESBURGH, Theodore “™. 
President 

University of Notre Dame 
(chairman, ODC) 


Hees p, William 2. 
President 
Hewlett-Packard Co. 


HINERFELD, Ruth J. 
League of ‘lomen Voters 
of the U.S. 


HORNIG, Donald F. 
President 
Brown University 


JORDAN Jr.,Vernon <. 
executive Director 
National Urban League 


KAISER, fdgar F. 

Shairman 

Kaiser Industries 
Corporation 


KATZ=NBACH, Nicholas de32 
Corporate Vice-President 
% General Counsel 
TBM Corporation 
KAYSEN, Carl 
Director 
Institute of Advanced 
Study, Princeton University 


KoLYAN, 


Steven J. 


IBM 


SENT ODC DIRECTORS 


Tom 

Vice-President Finance < 
General Counsel 

Chrysler Corporation 


KILLZFE=R, 


KOKONTIS, 


William ©. 


KOOKER, Judith C. 

School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies 

John Hopkins University 


KORRY, 


Edward “1. 


LAKz, Anthony 
International Voluntary 
Services 


LAWLESS cr.,William J. 
General Manazer 


World frade Corporation 


LEVY, Walser J. 

President 

Research & Soc 
Foundation 

Loawis, vonn Pe 

Dean 

woodrow Wilson School of 
Public « International 
Affairs, Princeton University 


LEWIS, W.Arthur 

Professor 

Woodrow Nilson School of 
Public & International 
Affairs, Princeton University 


LILIENTHAL, 
Chairman 
Development « 


ial, Service 


Danwadesy 


Resources Inc. 


LINEN, James A. 
Chairnan 
Time Inc. 


BUGAS | Pomsayne 
President 
Africare 


“MALMGREN, Harald 3. 


Noodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars 
Princeton University 


“MARTIN, Louis £. 
Vice-Fresident & editor 
Chicago Daily Defender 
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Appendix 1G4eAR 


CAREZR BACKGROUND OF ODC STAFF AND WRITERS* 


** 1. President JAMES P.GRANT -- 20 years experience with "development” problems in Asia 


et 


ee 


ee 


20. 


21. 


and Middle East. Economist and lawyer. Director USAID Ceylon,Turkey. Asst. Adminis- 
trator of USAID,1967-69. Also Deputy Asst. Secretary of State for Near East & 
South Asian Affairs. “| 


Vice-President JOHN W.SEWELL -- formerly Asst. to the President, Brookings Institu- 
tion, and 10 years as Foreign Service Officer, Dept. of State. 


Senior Fellow GUY F.ERB -- formerly adviser to Central American Common Market.Also 
with UNCTAD and in Office of Special Representative for Trade Negotiations, U.S. 
Dept.of State (Joined staff, National Security Council,1978). 


Senior Fellow ROGER D.HANSEN --also Senior Research Fellow for Council on Foreign 
Relations’ 1980s Project; previously U.S. Deputy Asst. Special Trade Representative, 
Office of Special Representative for Trade Negotiations, U.S.Dept.of State (now 
Professor of International Organizations, School of Advanced International Studies, 
John Hopkins University). 


Senior Fellow JAMES W.HOWE -- previously-member, Policy Planning Council, Dept.of 
State, and Director, U.S. Aid Program to East African Community. 


Senior Fellow MARTIN “™. MCLAUGHLIN -- formerly Deputy Director, Office of Interna- 
tional Training, USAID. 


Fellow JOHN G.SOMMER -- previously 6 years with Ford Foundation, mainly as Asst. 
Representative, New Delhi(1970-75). In 1963-67, volunteer and staff member, 
International Voluntary Services, South Vietnam. 


Visiting Fellow ROBERT H. JOHNSON -- Charles Evans Hughes Professor of Government, 
Colgate University. Formerly staff member, National Security Council. Member, 
Policy Planning Council, U.S.Dept.of State. Aearded a Rockefeller Public Service 
Award for distinguished government service. 


Visiting Fellow DENIS GOULET -- "As a philosopher of development who studies ethical 
and value problems in development, he has combined intellectual and manual labor in 
Algeria, Lebanon, France,Spain and Brazil” (Became ODC Senior Fellow in 1978). 


Senior Fellow LESTER R.BROWN -- official, U.S. Dept.of Agriculture (1959-69 );Adminis- 
trator, International Agricultural Development Service (1966-69).Now President, 
“orldwatch Institute(1975 - 


Senior Fellow HARALD B.“MALMGREN -- now Deputy Special Representative of Trade Nego- 
tiations, Office of U.S.President. Formerly Asst. Special Representative of Trade 
Negotiations (1964-69). Leaderof U.S. delegations at GATT, OECD,U.N. Head of 
Zeconomics Group, Institute for Defense Analyses (1962-64). 


Senior Fellow ROBERT HUNTER -- current affiliation unknown. “hile with ONC, also 
Professorial lecturer, School of Advanced International Studies, Jonn Hopkins 
University. Served on President Johnson's White House staff(1964-65). Research 
associate, Institute for Strategic Studies (1968-69). 


Fellow ROBERT D'A SHAW -- now Economist, IBRD. Two years administering British 
volunteer program in Tanzania; travelled extensively in Africa. 


Visiting Fellow CHARLES PAOLILLO -- staff consultant, U.S.House of Representatives, 
Committee on International Relations. 


Visiting Fellow PAUL M.wWATSON -- Second Vice-President, Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago; work experience in Southeast Asia. 


Occasional Paper Author RONALD G.RIDKER -- Population Studies Program Director, 
Resources for the Future. Formerly Economic adviser to USAID, India; Chie*, Planning 
Division, Near East & South Asia Bureau, USAID. 


Oceasional Paper Author GEOFFREY W. MAYNARD -- Professor of Economics,University of 
Reading. Formerly consultant, U.K.Treasury(1962-65),0DI,U.K.Foreign & Commonwealth 
Office(1967-71). Adviser in Harvard's DAS, Argentina(1965-67). Also consultant to 
IBRD, IDB, Alliance for Frogress. 


Occasional Paper Author ARTHUR DOAK BARNETT --Head, Dept.of Foreign Area Studies, 
Dept.of State(1956-57). With Ford Foundation(1959-61); Professor of Political Science 
Columbia(1961-69). Senior Fellow, Brookings Institution, 1969- . Member,advisory 
panel on China, U.S.Dept.of State(1966-69). ; 


Monograph Author COLIN I. BRADFORD JR. -- Senior Economic Adviser for CIAP Country 
Reviews, Secretariat Development Advisory Service. Formerly associate fellow, ODC. 


Monograph Author CHARLES R. FRANK JR. -- Professor, Economics & International Affairs, 
“oodrow Wilson School of Public & International Affairs, Princeton University. 
Consultant to USAID, World Bank, SCAFE. 


Monograph Author JAGDISH N.BHASWATI -- Professor of Economics, MIT; Formerly Professor, 
Indian Statistical Institute, Delhi University. Served with ECAFE, UNCTAD, UNIDO 
expert groups. Also consultant to OECD, UNCTAD, Turkish State Planning Association, 
India's Ministries of Finance and Commerce. 
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Appendix IIi(continued) Bey: 


Monograph Author NATHANIEL MCKITTERICK -- consultant to USAID and government agencies. 
Former asst. to Sugene Black, World Bank President(1959-61). Special adviserto 
President Johnson on Southeast Asian economic and social affairs. Director, Office 

of International Economic & Social Affairs, Bureau of International Organizations, 
U.S.Dept.of State. 


Monograph Author B.JENKINS MIDDLETON -- Washington partner of Rochester,N.Y. law firm 
of Nixon, Hargrave,Devaus & Hoyle. With U,S. Export-Import Bank for 11 years, Vice- 
President of Financing. 


Development Paper Author MAHBUB UL HAQ --Director, Policy Planning & Program Review 
Dept., World Bank. Former Chief Economist, Pakistan Planning Commission. 


Development Paper Author FRANK M.COFFIN -- U.S. Circuit Judge, U.S.Court of Appeals 
for First Circuit. Former Congressman from Maine; Managing Director, Development 
Loan Fund,Dept.of State; Deputy Administrator, USAID and U.S. Representative to 
Development Assistance Committee of the OECD. 


Development Paper Author BARBARA WARD -- author, economic interpreter; President, 
International Institute for Environmental Affairs. Formerly Foreign Affairs Editor, 
Economist, London. 


Development Paper Author ROBERT S.MCNAMARA -- President. World Bank,1968- ; Formerly 
with Ford Motor Co.(1946-61), President 1960-61; U.S. Secretary of Defense,1961-68 . 


Communique Author LEE KIMBALL -- freelance writer on international affairs issues. 
1974-75 consultant to Ocean Education Project, Washington D.C. 


Communique Author MORRIS D.MORRIS -- ODC's. PQLI Director, consulting staff; Professor 
of Economics, Universityof Washington,1961- ; research on European and Indian 
economic history, Asian economic development. . 


Article Author in ODC book "Pacific Basin Development” J.ALEXANDER CALDWELL -- 
Research Fellow, Asia Society; now Economist, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 


Article Author in ODS book "Development Today” ‘NILLARD L.THORP -- Professor Emeritus, 
Amherst College, formerly Asst.Secretary of State for Economic Affairs; Chairman, 
Development Assistance Committee,OECD; U.S. Representative to U.N.Economic & Social 
Council; Director, National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Article Author in ODC book "Develooment Today" PETER P.GABRIEL -- Principal of 
McKinsey & Co.; Formerly General Wanager, Industrial Consultants Organization, SA(Caracas) 


Article Authorin ODC book "Development Today" JACK N.BEHRMAN -- Professor of Interna- 
tional Business, Graduate School of =usiness Administration, University of North : 
Carolina; Formerly Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Domestic & International Business. 


Article author in ODC book "Develooment Today" DONALD “.FRASER --U.S.House of Represen- 
tative(Democratic-Farm-Labor) from minnesota; member, House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs (chairman, Sub-Committee of International Organizations & Movements). 


Article Author in ODC's book "Develooment Today" FRANK CHURCH -- Senior U.S.Senator 
for Idaho; member Senate Committee on Foreign Relations(now chairman). 


Article Author in ODC Book "Aspven Interreligious Consultation" NEVILLE KANAKARATNE-- 
Ambassador of Sri Lanka to U.S. 1970-  ; Formerly U.S. Mission of Ceylon,1957-61; 
Legal adviser U.N.Peacekeeping Forces 1961-65; “inister of Economic Affairs, Ceylon 
High Commission ,London(1967-70), Senior Fellow,Center for EconomicAffairs..- 


Article Author in ODC book "Beyond Dependency” ALI A.MAZRUI-- Professor of Political 


Science, University of Michigan, 1973- ; formerly Professor of Political Science, 
Makarere University, Uganda.; Senior Visiting Fellow, Hoover Institute on ‘Jar, Peace 
& Revolution, Stanford University,1973- ; member, Coordinating Group,CFR 1980s Froject 


Article Author in ODC book “Beyond Dependency” SAMUEL L.PARMAR -- consultant, Office 
of Zducation, World Council of Churches; formerly Professor of Economics, University 
of Allahabad, India. 


Article Author in ODC book "Beyond Dependency “ ‘KRISHNA ROY --International Adviser, 
Center for Study of Population & Development,Lima, Peru; formerlypost-doctoral fellow, 
demography, Princeton University. 


Article author in ODC book "Beyond Dependency” FELIX PENA--Legal Sector Chief, Insti- 
tute for Latin American Integration; Professor, University of Salvador 


Article Author in ODC book "Beyond Depvendency' SOEDJATMOKO--Adviser to Chairman, National 
Planning Board,Indonesia; Ambassador of Indonesia to U.S. (1968-72). 


Article Author in ODC book "Beyond Dependency” SOUMANA TRAORE --Director-General of 
the Societe Africaine pour tudes et Development 

Article Authorin ODC book "Beyond Dependency” CONSTANTIVE VAITSOS --Director of Div. 
of Policies on Science & Technology, Andean Common Market; Senior Fellow, Trade & 


Technology,Institute of Development Studies, Sussex University. 


Article Author in ODC book "Development Today” HEDLEY BULL--Professor of International 
Relations,Australian National University; Formerly Reader,International Relations, ; 
London School of Economics; Director, Arms Control & Disarmament Research Unit, Foreign 
Office(London); Research associate, Institute for Strategic Studies. 


* The list covers the period circa 1970-77, except where no information on career back- 
ground is available from either standard reference directories or from the text itself 


(e 


.@. particularly research assistants) 


** Qn 1977 ODC staff list. 
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APPENDIX IV 
ODC TRANSNATIONAL DIALOGUES PROJECT 


Over 1976/1977, the ODC organized three inter- 
national "dialogues" between 50 Americans and the "peoples 
of developing countries in Latin America, West Africa, and 
South Asta (see Section Tift, Chap. 6). In“February 1976, 
parcicipants from all 3 groups met’ for 3 days” at. the 
Johnson Foundation's Wingspread Conference Center in 
Racine, Wisconsin 


to discuss their experiences and to focus on 
the public and private responses of American indi- 
viduals, organizations and government agencies to 
the pressing problems of world hunger and develop- 
ment. : 


Below is reproduced ODC's own Summary of the Discussions at 
this Conference, as well as several recommendations on 

U.S. policy (vis-a-vis a broad range of "development" 
issues) that "represent a general concensus among partici- 
pants, particularly as to goals for the short and long 
term." The summary is part of an internal report kindly 
provided by the ODC at my request. 


"SUMMARY OF DISCUSSIONS" 


The growing interdependence of nations necessitates 
increasing cooperation and concerted action on the part of 
all peoples and nations, both rich and poor, if we are to 
create a peaceful and just world order. AR trire, poine - ple 
for policies of American public and private organizations 
and institutions is a fundamental commitment to promote 
the well-being of all peoples. This goal can be met by 
addressing simultaneously(1)basic human needs, (2)economic 
growth, and (3) an increase in agricultural production. 
Essential to progress in any of these three areas cs tne 
need to enhance the power of the majority of people within 
any society to exercise control over the decisions relating 
to the ownership, use, and control of basic’ resources. 
Primary among these is the control and use of tand .) 'sAccess 
to capital, to education and health care, to varied sources 
of energy and to a host of other factors that give people 
the wherewithal to control their own environment, is essen- 
tfare "Policies of both the U.S. and developing country 
governments and of various private entities that inhibit 
the majority of people from controlling or at least parti- 
cipating in the decisions that affect their daily lives, 
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must be reevaluated. 


These three goals of (1) meeting basic needs, (2) 
increasing economic growth, and (3) expanding agricultural 
production, are often in tension but are not contradictory. 
Approached appropriately, they can be mutually reinforcing. 
In each case, however, two other things must be kept in 
mind: First, the developing countries are committed to 
increasing their self-reliance and to determining their 
own path. It is important for the U.S. to encourage these 
efforts when possible and to recognize the right of each 
nation to determine its own goals and policies. Above all, 
the U.S. should not intervene directly in those situations 
where disagreements may arise over these internal goals and 
policies. Second, all parties involved in the development 
process must recognize its long-term nature. There are 
moveasy) answersi lor, “quick fixes v" Hence, i vs impor tant 
that the United States and the developing countries, commit 
their resources to a long-term development effort. 


Recognizing then that the U.S. government must be 
responsive to domestic as well as to global problems and 
pressures, the participants at the Wingspread Workshop 
discussed and recommended the following broad policy guide- 
lines. The first nine recommendations focus primarily 
on the components of a "basic needs" strategy which will 
help to improve the quality of life of the world's poorest 
billion. The next four recommendations are major elements 
of a new relationship between industrialized and developing 
countries commonly called a "new international economic 
order." The final two recommendations relate to the res- 
ponses and needs of the U.S. public. 


FOOD PRODUCTION: 


The U.S. should support the developing countries' 
goals for improving their food production capabilities and 
for achieving self-sufficiency in food production. One 
important aspect of this issue would be the establishment 
Of a global food reserve U0 stabilize prices for producers 
and consumers and to meet emergency food needs. Food 
production is dependent on economic incentives to product- 
ion, adoption and development of new technologies and the 
adequacy of the resourcé base which includes land, water, 
energy, fertilizers, pesticides, mechanization, etc. 


EMPLOYMENT: 


The U.S. should support and encourage a basic 
needs strategy for developing countries that emphasized the 
creation of employment opportunities for +he: ma OSI son 
the people in those countries. Such an employment program 
will necessitate an integrated approach between the rural 
and urban sectors of the developing country economics 
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and must be especially cognizant of the employment needs 
of educated youths. Additionally, the encouragement of 
job-creating development strategies abroad must always 
take into consideration the needs of American workers who 
may be displaced by a shift in production to developing 
countries. 


HEALTH/NUTRITION: 


The U.S. should support developing countries in 
assessing their health care needs and, when possible, 
support the development of comprehensive national health 
care systems which emphasize meeting primary health needs 
and methods of health care that are aimed at improving the 
physical well-being of the poor majority. Focus also 
should be placed on helping developing countries to 
improve nutritional well-being and to reduce malnutrition 
amongst their populations. 


EDUCATION: 


The U.S. should support the development of educa- 
tional systems for men and women in developing. countries 
that provide, at a minimum, universal primary education. 
These systems should emphasize professional and technical 
programs that aim at increasing the participation of the 
majority of people in the formulation of their develop- 
ment needs and priorities as well as nutrition and health 
education, 


POPULATION: 


While recognizing that the developing nations 
should formulate their own population policies, the Us ox 
should actively support the programs of those countries 
which advocate population stabilization and are taking 
specific steps to slow population growth. 


WOMEN: 


The role of women in developing countries must 
ultimately become integrated into any comprehensive deve- 
lopment strategy. However, it os amportantsan-ithessnort 
term for the U.S. to encourage special programs that will 
benefit women in developing countries. In addition, any 
food or nutrition program should consider the predominant 
roles of women in food production, preparation and dis- 
ra Dua. Oy. 


BUILDING ON TRADITION AND "GRASS ROOTS" DEVELOPMENT: 


The U.S. should support the initiatives of deve-= 
loping nations which are seeking a type of development 
that builds on traditional values and) -cpdture seein 
addition, there should be U.S. institutional support for 
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programs that support "grass roots" and rural development 
or community organization efforts. 


HUMAN RIGHTS: 


The U.S. should support the development programs 
of those countries whose governments observe and promote 
basic human rights. Such an approach should recognize, 
however, that poor people in developing countries which 
fail to recognize human rights--economic, political and 
social--also need support, and U.S. policy should take 
the concerns of these people into consideration as well. 


RESEARCH: 


A new generation of research is essential if the 
needs of all countries for increased food production are to 
be realized within certain recently identified constraints. 
It is important that resources for research be directed . 
toward the development of food producing systems that are 
labor intensive and scale neutral, that will result in 
sustained production at high levels, and that are sparing 
of capital, natural resources, and management skills. 


Additionally, the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 
provides legislation for the development of technologies 
adapted to small scale farms of limited resources. Most in- 
ternational agricultural development programs also recog- 
nize the potential economic viability of the small farm 
as the key unit for increasing food production in the deve- 
Lopingacouniriles4. it aus important that the provision of 
the Food and Agriculture Act relating to small farm tech- 
nology be implemented. 3 


TRADE: 


Trade in food commodities should be encouraged so 
as to enhance the capacity of developing countries to 
supply the nutritional needs of their citizens as they 
increase their own production capacity. Also, es ol itor 
should participate in negotiations for commodity agree- 
ments that will benefit both exporting and importing coun- 
tries.» In addition, the lowering, of trade barriers to the 
manufactured exports of developing countries is essential 
for the growth of developing country economies so they 
can earn the external resources necessary to promote their 
own development plans. Concommitant policy in the U.S. 
will be necessary in the area of improved adjustment 
assistance programs to compensate American workers and 
firms affected by imports from developing countries. 


AID 


The U.S. should work aggressively to meet the 
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1970 U.N. target of .7% of GNP for international develop- 
ment assistance programs by appropriately increasing 
resource transfers through bilateral and multilateral 
channels. This development assistance should be focused 

on meeting the needs of the poorest people. Additionally, 
there needs to be a single voice within the U.S. govern- 
ment to coordinate all aspects of U.S. development policies. 
Hence, the International Development Cooperation Act of 
1978, also known as the Humphrey Bill, should be given 
serious consideration this year. Finally, the U.S. govern- 
ment should choose to send official U.S. representatives 

to developing countries who sympathize with the long-term — 
aspirations of those countries and can thereby be suppor- 
tive of their development goals. 


INVESTMENT AND CAPITAL FLOWS : 


U.S. policy should be designed to encourage a net 
flow of capital resources to developing countries and to 
contribute to a more equitable distribution of wealth 
between and within rich and poor nations. Recognizing that 
private investment poses particularly dripiculy choices 
for both industrial and developing countries, U.S. policy 
should support codes of conduct and mediation services that 
will give host countries and foreign investors an equal 
voice in determining investment policy in developing coun- 
tries. In addition, U.S. businesses should be encouraged 
to make investments in developing countries that will (2°) 
transfer appropriate technology to address the development 
needs of the country, (b) create jobs, (c) improve the 
standards of working conditions, and (d) expand the GNP of 
the host country. 


ENERGY : 


The U.S. should place a priority on the conserva- 
tion of non-renewable fossil fuel energy resources, both 
to strengthen its own economy by easing balance of payments 
deficits and to ease the pressure on the world's remaining 
petroleum supplies. In addition, the U.S. should support 
and encourage the development of renewable energy resources, 
both for itself and other countries, with the ultimate goal 
of enabling maximum energy self-sufficiency for -all nations’. 


PRIVATE INITIATIVES: 


In many areas of international cooperation TOE 
development, the programs of private and voluntary organi - 
gations may be more effective than those of government 
agencies. This is particularly true where developing coun- 
try governments have not been committed to meeting the 
basic needs of their people. U.S. government policy should 
be supportive of the efforts of private American groups 
working in developing countries. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION FOR AMERICANS: 


There is a pressing need to inform the broader 
American public about the world food situation and the 
development needs and aspirations of developing countries. 
Both the U.S. government and non-governmental organizations 
dealing with international affairs, have a responsibility 
to include these global issues as a part of their on-going 
education and action agendas with a variety of private and 
public (organizations ‘and constituencies in this country. 
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